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PREFACE. 



■^ The Ninth Annual Conference of Charities and Corrections, 

^ ... 

"" "^ met in the state capitol at Madison, Wis., August 7-11, 1882, 

'4^ and in Milwaukee, August 12. Nearly all the State Boards of 

Charities were represented, and a number of states having no 
such boards were represented by delegates appointed by the 
Governors. Two Governors of states were in attendance, and 
a large number of trustees and superintendents of institutions, 
and citizens interested in the subjects discussed by this Con- 
ference. 

Owing to the papers being brief, the discussions were more 
animated and at greater length than at any previous Confer- 
ence. The discussions were reported in short-hand, and are 
here presented with the necessary editing. 

The Conference was held later in the summer than usual, and 
owing to the illness of the reporter, and the consequent slow- 
ness with which the short-hand report was copied out, besides 
delays with the printer and engraver, the proceedings are later 
than usual in publication. 

This is the first year in which engravings have been intro- 
duced in the proceedings. According to a vote of the Confer- 
ence, we print herewith a fine heliotype portrait of Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, who as Secretary and President of the Conference, 
has done so much to make the Conference what it is, and who 
is one of our ablest and best known workers in the field of 
public charities. We also furnish three other engravings which 
are necessary to illustrate the text. 

The history of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections is presented in the Annual Address of the President. 

The next Conference is to be held at Louisville, Ky., and the 
President is Fbbd. H. Wines, Secretary of the Illinois Board 
of State Charities, and Statistical Secretary of this Conference. 
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Page 183, line 31, for "phrenologist" read "penologist." 
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PART I. 

BUSINESS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
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BUSINESS OF THE CONFERENCE, 

WITH SECRETARIES' RECORD OF DISCUSSIONS, Etc. 



OPENING SESSION. 

Monday, August. 7, 1882. 

The Nmtli Annual Conference of Charities and Corrections 
met in the Assembly ChanilDer, in the State Capitol, in Madison, 
Wis., Monday, August 7, 1882, at 8 P. M., together with a large 
audience of Madison people. 

The Conference was called to order by the President, Hon. 
Andrew E. Elmore, of Wisconsin, and was opened with prayer 
by Rev. J. II. Crooker, of Madison, Wis. (See page 3.) 

The Conference was then welcomed to the state by the Gov- 
ernor, Gen. J. M. Ru«k. (See page 4.) 

The Conference was addressed by Ex-Gfivernor Lucius Fair- 
child, of Wisconsin, (see page 6) in the absence of Hon. W. P. 
Letchworth, of New York, who had been advertised to git-e 
an address up<.iu his visits to European institutions, but who 
was detained by sickness. 

Tbe President then gave the annual address (see page 10) 
upon The Origin and History ot the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. 

Mr. F. E. Sanbmn, ex-president of the Conference, being 
called on, ga\e an extemporary address. (See page 16.) 

The following committees were appointed: 

On Ike B'fsirfsni'a Addregt.— Bet. A. G. Bjent, of Ohiu; Dr. Chas. S. 
Hoyt, of New York ; Mr. P. Caldwell, of Kentucky ; Biahop G. D. Gilles- 
pie, of Michigan; Prof. A. O. Wright, of WiBConfiin. 

Bunruts CommiOee.— Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of MaaaachuBelts ; Gen. E. 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio ; Gov. David H. Jerome, of Michigan ; Mr. Samuel Al- 
liuBDD, of New Jersey ; Hon. U. H. Giles, of Wiaconain. 

Oommitlee on Bales. — Col. G. W. Burchard, of Wisconain; Mr. W. J, 
Baiter, of Michigan ; Judge J. W. Henry, of Missouri ; Mr. M. D. Follett, 
of Ohio; Hon.S. M. Church, of lIlinoiB. 



Adjourned to meet in the Senate Chai 



rat 9:00 A. M. 



NINTH ANNUAL CONFBKKNCB OF CHAHITIEB, 



SECOND SESSION. 

TUESDAT MOBNINS, AugUBt 8, 1882. 

The Conference was called to order at 9 A. M., and was 
opened with prayer by Rev. A. G. Byers. (See page 1&,) 

Mr. F. B, Saiiborii, from the Buainess Committee, reported 
as follows, and the report was adopted: 

REPORT OP THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

We prenent a list of the Slale Bimrdi of Charities and of aimilar boarda 
and commiBsiona, with tbeir ofSccrs and members. 

There are at present in the United States ten Slate Boards or Commia- 
fiione, charged with the geneml overnight of charitable work in the statea 
where they eiiet. Tliesc Boarda, named in the order of Beniority, are — 

1. The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, established in lSd3 ; cod- 
Bolidaled witli tiie State Board of Health in 1879. 

2. The New York Stale Board of Charities, eatablisbed in 1867. 

3. The Ohio Board of State Charities, eatabliahed in 1867 ; reorganized 
in 1876, and in 1880. 

4. The Rhode laland Board of State Charities and Correctiona, eetah- 
iished in 1S69. 

10. The Kanaaa Board of Truateea of State Cliarituble Institutions, estab- 
lished in 187.^. 

fi. The Pennsylvania Board of Commisaionera of Public Charities, eslab- 
lished in lSti9. 

6. TJie Illinois Board of State Com mission era of Public Charities, eatab- 
lished in 1860. 

7. The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, established in 
1871. 

8. The Michigan State Board uf Corrections and Charities, establiabed 
in 1871. 

9. The Connecticut Btate Board of Charities, established in 1873 ; reor- 
ganized in 1881. 

A special organisation has existed as a Stale Board in New York since 
1847 — the Commissioners of Emigration. There is also a State Prison 
CommiasioD in Massachusetts and in Connecticut, and a State Board of Su- 
pervitiion of Charitable, Reformatory and Penal Institutions in Wisconsiu, 

The present utficers aud members of the Stale Boards are as follows. The 
officer of the aeverol boards who are not members are in brackets ; 



BUSINBSB OF THE CONFBKENCE. 



MASSACHDSETTS. (Term of Office, Five Yeara.) 
Thomas Talbot, BiUerioa, Chairman; Chns. F. DonneUy, Boston, Seerelars; 
Edward Hitchtoek, M. D., Aniberel ; Kobert T. Daviti, M. D., Fall Eirer; 
Jobn C. Eoiullcj, Lawrence; Ezra Parm enter, M. D., Cambridge; Mrs, 
Clara T. Leonurd, Springfield; Alfred Hoamer, M. D., George P. Carter, 
Cambridge. [Dr. H. B. Wheelwright, Newbiiryport, Saperinlendent of Out' 
Door Riar; B. C. WrigLtiiigton, Fall Kiver, SaperintendaU (if In-Door Poor; 
F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Iiupedor of Charilien; H, P. Walcotl, M. D., Cam- 
bridge, Heallh Q^eer.] 

NEW YORK. (Terra of Office, Eight Yeats.) 
William P. Lelchworth, Buffalo, President; John C, DeTereui, Dtioa, 
Tice-Fresident; Mrs. C. R. Lowell, No. 120 East Thirtieth Street, New York; 
Wm. Ehinelander Stewart, 99 Madieon Averaue, New York; John J, Milhan, 
M. D., 41 Lafayette Place, New York ; Ripley Hopes, 40 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn; John H. Van Antwerp, Albany; Miss Sarah U, Carpenter, Fougli- 
keepsie; Samuel F. Miller, Franklin, Delaware County ; Edward W. Fos- 
ter, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County ; Oscar Craig, Rochester. Ei-o^cio 
membera: The Lieutenant-Governor ; Secretary of State ; Comptroller; and 
Attorney -General. [Dr. Charlea S. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary; JaraesO. Fan- 
ning, Albany, As«iiitiMt Secrelary.'] 

OHIO. (Term of Office, Three Yeats.) 

The Governor, Fivsident, ec-q^rio; John W, Andrews, Colninbus; 
it BrinkerlioiT, Manafield ; Joaeph Perkins, Cleveland ; Carl Boesel, 
New Bremen; M. D. CarringfJM, Toledo; W. H, Neff, Cincinnati. [Rev. 
A. G. Byem, Columima, SMretary.] 

RHODE ISLAND. (Terra of Office, Six Yeara.) 

George I. Chace, Providence, Ghairnan; William W. Chapin, ProTideoce, 
Secretary; Stephen E. Weeden, Providence; Job Kenyon, M. D., Warwick ; 
Jae. M. Pendleton, WeHterly ; Alfred B, Chadsey, Wickford ; Lewis B. Smith, 
Barringlon ; Thomas Coggeehall, Newport ; William H. Hopkins, Provl- 

PENNSYLVANTA. (Term of Office, Five Yeara.) 
Mahlon H, Uickinaon, Philadelphia, President; James 8, Biddle, Phila- 
delphia; George Bullock, West Confihohocken, MootgOQiery County ; Thos, 
Beaver, Danville; Geu. W. H. 11. Davia, Doylealown; Lewia Peterson, Jr., 
Allegheny ; John W. Chalfant, Allegheny. [Diller Lulher, Reading, Oen- 
eralAgent.'] 
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ILLINOIS. (Tenn of Office, Five Years.) 

G. 8. Robinaon, Bycaraore, Fresidaii; J. C. Corbua, Mendola; J. M. 
Gould, Moline; Dr. F. B. H.iller, Vaudalia; William A. GrimBliaw, Pitte- 
field. [F. H. Wine", Springfield, Saretary.'] 

WISCONSIN. (Term of Office, Five YearH.) 

Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, President; William W. Reed, M. D., 

Jeflfereon, Tice-Pre»ideal; Hiram H. Giles, Madiaon; J. H. Vivian, M. D., 

Mineral Point; Mm. E. B. Fnirbanka, Milwaukee. [Prof. A. O. Wright, 

Madiaon, Secretory.] 

MICHIGAN. (Terra of Office, Sii Yeara.) 

Bt. HcT. George D. Gilleapie, Grand Rapida, Ghatnnan; The Governor, i 
ex^offido; E. H. Van Deusen, M. D., Kalamaioo; P. B. Loomia, Jaekaon ; ! 
John J. Wheeler, E. Saginaw. [W. J. Baiter, Lanaiag, Secretary.'] 

CONNECTICUT. (Term of Office, Indeflnite.) 

Willis R. Austin, Norwich, CTairmim/ Miss Hannah L. Ripley, Norwich ; 
J, Rulledge McNarj, Hartford ; Dr. William H. HotchkiaB, New Haven ; 
Mrs. Auguata C. Pease, Hartford, Seeretary. 

KANSAS. (Term of Office, Three Yeare.) I 

Edwin KnowJes, Sabelba, President; C. E. Faulkner, Saiina, Secrelan/; 
A, T. Sharpe, Ottawa, IWasurtr,- J. M. Hogan, Emporia; C. K. Mitchell, 
Gunda Springs. 

The MaasachuHelts Prison Commission, as reorganized in 1879, csngista of 
five members who hold office for five years ; its Secretary is not a member 
of the Board. The present membera are: — Thomas Parson^ BrookliU' 
Chuirman; Paul A. Chudbourne, Amherst; William Roberts, Walthair 
Mrs. Ellen C- Johnson, 78 Temple Sl, Boston ; Mias Emma F. Cary, 92 ' 
Brattle St,, Cambridge. [Warren F. Spalding, Boaton, Strreiary.] 

The Conneotiout Priaon Commission conaiBts of seven members, who hold 
office for three yeara. Francis Wayland, New Haven, Pruidml; Thomas 
McManua, Hartford,iSccrp(ary,- Henry T.Sperry, Hartford; John H. Leeda, 
New Haven; Lewis Whitmore, Rooky Hill; Nathan M. Belden, Wilton; 
Dr. Cyrna B. Newton, Sleffi>rd Springs. 

The Wisaonain State Board of Supervision, establiabed i 
of five members, who hold office for five year? ; the present members are t 
Col. George W. Burchard, Jefferson ; Gen. James Bintliff, Lafayette ; L. A, 
Prool^ir, Milwaukee; Charles Luling, Manitowoc ; Charles D. Parker, St. 
Croii. [D. 8. Coraly, Secretary.'] 

As far aa the Business Committee are informed (here has been no addition 
to this list aiace the Conference met a year ago, nor haa any board been 
abolished. 
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We submit a partial list of members of the Conference present, io be 



r,.) 

iDged by the Standing 

t forth in the printed 

] change to auggest, but 

a be allowed eacb 



completed aa others arrive. (See printed list of d 

The buHineBS of the Confurence has been so well ar 
Committeea, and the officers of the Conference, as st 
programme, that the Business Conitnillee ha? 
recommend that it be substantially followed. 

The committee would recommend that fifteen n 
state to report in, and if there is more than one clelcgalc from a state to re- 
port, these delegBiea shall arrange among themselves how that time shall be 
divided. 

A motion was Adopted declnriiig the rerommendation of the 
coramittee as the sense of the Confi-^rence. 

The Committee on the Work of BoanU of State Charities 
having' the floor for the morning, Bishop G. D. Gillespie, of 
Michigan, for that Ctiniinittee, maii a letter of Judp;e G. D. 
Robinson, of Illinois, its oliairmati, expressing his regret that 
he coiikl not bo present owing to his brother's death, and ex- 
pressing himself substantially as in his report of last year upon 
the work accomjilished by Boards of State CharitisB. 

Prof. Geo. I. Chace, of Rhode Island, read a paper on the 
Proper Functions of Boards of State Charities and Corrections 
(see page 19). which was discussed by Rev. M. McG. Dana, 
D. D., of Minnesota; by Rev. A. G. Byera, of Ohio; by Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts; by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio; 
by Hon. D. W. Ingersoll, of Minnesi)ta;hy Prof A. O.Wright, 
of Wisconsin; by Hon. C. B. Lockwood, of Ohio; by Dr. 
Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, and by the writer of the paper. 
{See pages 24—36.) 

Miss Jennie McCowan, M. D., of Iowa, read a paper upon 
the Prevention of Insanity (page 36), which was discussed by 
Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, of the District of Columbia; by Dr. J, 
W. Soott, of Ohio; by Rev, Mr. Hutchins, of Minnesota; by 
Rabbi S. H. Sonnersi^hein, of Missouri; by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, 
of Ohio; by Prof. A. 0. Wright, of Wisconsin; by Dr. Clark 
Gapen, o£ Wisconsin, and by Dr. J. W. Walk, of Pennsyl- 
vania. (See pages 43 to 51.) 

The aubjec:t was laid upon the table, to be taken up later, 
and the Conference then adjourned, after receiving invitations 
to visit the State Library and the HiBtorioal Society's Library. 
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THIRD SESSION. 
TuESDAT Afternoon, August 8, 1883. 
Col. G. W. Burohard, of Wisconsin, i'or the Committee on 
Rules, reported as follows: 

EEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES, 

Tixa Oonunittee on Rules respectfully Eubmit the following rplea for the 

guidancG of the bueinesa of the Conference, and reconnnend their odopliuK^ I 

1. Reports from states sending delegates shall nut exceed fifteen miniitea,' 1 
but this time maj be divided among the delegates as they may agree. 

2. Discussions upon reports and papers shall be limited to thirty * 
minutes, provided that at the expiration of that time the person making a, 
report or reading a paper shall be permilled to occupy five minutes in clos- 
ing the discussion thereon. 

3. Speakers shall be limited to five minutes, and shall not speak twioo^ J 
upon the aame subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heaidi.fl 

4. Each speaker may be required to announce the particular report o 
paper which he rises to discuss, and to coofine hia remarke thereto, but with, 1 
liberty to discuss Buccesaively, within his time, several reports, papers oi 
subjects. 

fi. Only accredited members of the Conference shall bo permitted toTotwl 
upon resolutions or other business coming before it for consideration. 

f). Regular sessions of the Conference shall be held at 9:30 A. M, 2:301 ] 
P. M., and 7:30 P. M. 

On motion of Prof. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin, it was re--' 
aolveil that a committee of one from each state r 
appointed by the Chair to recommend the place, 1 
ganization of the next Conference. 

The following were appointed by the President aa said com^• 
mittee: 

Prof. A. O. Wright, Wisconain ; Mra. J. G. Dickerson. Maine ; Mr. P. B. 
Sanborn, MaHsachuaetts ; Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, New York ; Rev. J. L. Mil- 
ligan, Peunaylvania ; Mr. Samuel Aliinaon, New Jersey ; Dr. Horace WardT 
ner, Illinois ; Gen. R. Brinkerhofli Ohio ; Dr. W. H. Leonard, Minnesota j 
Dr. Jennie McCowen, Iowa ; Mr. W. J. Baxter, Michigan ; Judge J. W. 
Henry, Missouri j Rev. MariHis Lane, California ; Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, 
District of Columbia ; Mr. P. Caldir ell, Kentucky ; Mr. J. H. Mills, NDrth4 
Carolina; Judge A. V. William^ Arkansas; Bev. A. Bewouies, li 



. Mills, NDrth4 ^^m 
ies, Indiana ^^^| 
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Reports for states were tlien received as follows; 

'Eeport of Massachiiaetta, Mr, F. B. Sanborn, {see p. 53), 

Report of Maine, by Mrs. E. A, Diclterson (see p. 59), and 
:Rev. J. K. .Mason (see p. 63). 

Report of New Yorit, by Dr. Cliaries S. Hoyt, {see p. 65). 

Report of Pennsylvania, by Dr. Henry Warner, (see p. 60); 
Dr. J. W. Wallt, (see p. 67), and Rev. J. L. Milli<ran, (see p. 
68.) 

Report of Ohio, l>y Mr. W. H. NefT, (see p. 69), witli brief 
discussion (p. 71). 

Report of Michigan, by Mr. W. J. Baxter, (see p. 73), with 
brief discussion, (see p. 79). 

The discussion upon the Prevention of Insanity, laid over 
from the mdrning session, was taken up and discussed by Mr. 
F. E. Sanborn, of Massachusetts (see p. 82); by Rev. Dr. Dana, 
of Minnesola (see p. 83); by Prof. A. 0. Wright, of Wiscon- 
sin (see p. 85); by Dr. J. H. Vivian, of Wisconsin (see p. 87); 
by Dr. J. W. Walk, nf Pennsylvania {see p]j. 88 and 89); by 
Hon. H. H. Giles, of Wis.^onsin (see p. 89); by H.m. M. D. 
■Follett, of Ohio (see p. 90); by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio 
(see p. 90); and by Mr. F. H. Wines, of Illinois (see p. 92). 

The Conference then adjourned till evening. 



FOURTH SESSION. 

TuHSDAT Evening, August 8, 1883. 
The Conference was called to order in the Assembly Cham- 
ber at 7:30 P. M., in the presence of a large audience. 

The Committee on Pauperism having the floor, Hon. H. H. 
Giles, 8S chairman of the committee, presented a paper by Mr. 
C. S. Watkina, of Iowa, on Pauperism and its Prevention, ajid 
in that gentleman's absence, read it. (See p. 94.) 

Hon. H. H. Giles then read a paper, prepared by himself, on 
County Care of Insane Paupers (see p. 97), which was diaoussed 
■hy Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts (see p. 103); by Rev, 



fA. G-. Byers, of Ohio (see p. 104); by Dr. David Roger; 
York (see p. 105); by Mr. F. H. Winea, of IllinoiB {f^ee p. 106 
and p. 112); by Mr. L. P. Aldeii, of Michigan (see p. 110); by 
Dr. W. J. Scott, of Oliio (see p. 110); by Dr. J. W. Walk, of 
Pennsylvania {see p. Ill); by Prof. A. 0. Wright, of Wiscon- 
sin {see p. 113); by Mrs. W. P. Lynde, of Wiscont^in (see p. 116); 
by the President of the Conference (see p. 118); by Mr. W. 
H. Neff, of Ohio (see p. IIS). 
The Conference then adjourned till morning. 
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fifth SESSION. 



Wbdnhsdat Mokning, August 9, 1882. 

The Conference met in the Senate Chamber, and was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Dana, of Minnesota. (See p. 130.) 

The report of the committee on Preventive Work ittnong 
Children, in the absence of the chairman, Hon. W. P. Letch- 
worth, of New York, was read by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New 
York. (Seep. 131.) 

A paper by Mr. J. W. Skinner, of the New York Childrena' 
Aid Society, wus read, in his absence, by Bishop G. D. Grilles- 
pie. (See p. 123.) 

A paper by Mr. Ehbidge T. Gerry, President of the New 
York society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, upon 
the Rehition of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children to Child Saving Work, was read, in his absence, 
by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio. (See p. 127.) 

A paper by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, upon the 
Kindergarten aa a Child Saving Work, was read, in her absence, 
by Mrs. Ex-Governor Beveridge, of Illinois. 

This paper was discnssed by Ool, Gardiner Tufts, of Massa- 
chusetts {see pp. 138 and 146); by Mr. L. P. Alden, of Michi- 
gan (see pp. 139 and 140); by Rabbi S, H. Sonnenschein, of 
Missouri (see p. 140); by Dr. David Rogers, of New York (see 
pp. 140 and 143); by Mr. J. H. Mills, of North Carolina (see 
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pp. 141 and 149); by Mr. E. W. Cliase, of Minnesota (see p. 
143); by Dr. W. J. Scott, of Ohio (see p. 148); l.y Hod. C. B. 
Lockwood, of Ohio {see p. 144); by Dr. Plii]i[) G. Gillett, of 
Illinois (see p. 144); by Mr. W. J. Baxter, of Michigan (see p. 
145); by Mr. Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois (sue p. 146); by the 
President {see p. 147); by Dr. J. W. Walk, of Pennsylvania 
(see p. 148); by Rev. Dr. Dana, of Minnesota (see p. 150); by 
Hon. H. H. Giles, of WiBonnsin (see pp. 153 and 154); by Mr. 
Henry J. Dodge, of Illinois {sue p. 153); by Mr. F. B. Saii- 
boni, of Massachusetts (aee p. 156); by Dr. Chas. S, Hoyt, of 
New York {see p. 157). 

The subject was laid on the table till afternoon, and the Con- 
ference theu adjourjied till afternoon. 



SIXTH SESSION. 
Wednesday Afteenoon, August 9, 1882. 
Reports from states were received as follows: 
Report for North Carolina, by Mr. J. H. Mills. (See p. 257.) 
Report for Missouri, by Judge J. W. Henry {see p. 158), and 
by Bishop Robertson. (See p. IGO.) 

Report for Illimjia, by Mr. F. H. Wines. {See p. 158.) 
Report of Kentucky, by R. C. Davis.* 
Report of Mbinesotjt, by Dr. C. N. Hewitt.* 
Report of California, by Rev. Marcus Lane. (See p. 163). 
Report of District u( Columbia, by Mrs. S. A. Sponcer. (See 
p. 164.) 

Report of Iowa, by Dr. Jennie Mi:Cowen (see p. 169), and 
by Mrs. L. D. Lewelling. {See p. 172.) 

Report of Indiana, by Rev. August Beasoniea. (See p. 174.) 
The committee on the President's Address reported as fol- 
lows, which report y 



Besi^Ted, That the Recording Secretary' chosen at this Conference be au 
thorized to purchase, at tlio expense of the Conference, a record hook it 



ixiv 



VHich the regular proceedings of this Conference and all future ConfereneSiB, I 
together with a. complete register of naiucs and residences of delegates froin I 
'states, uid represtintatiTes of Cliaritahle or Correetional iiixtitu lions ii 
tendance thereat tbaM be daly recorded. 

Sesobied, That the address of President A. E. Elmore be adopted bj thu I 
Conference as a record of past proceedings of the National Conference of 1 
Charities, and givei] its proper place in the permanent records. 

Stsotivd, That tlie annual report of the Statiatical Secretary shall, w 
approved bj the Conference, be made a part of the permanent record of its | 



Seeolved, That the Recording Secretary be directed to collect the prii 
Tolumes of proceedings heretofore published, and have them hound in durtt- J 
ble form, and kept on file by him and bis successors, together with all sub- 1 
aequenl reports, as the property of the National Conference of Charities and 1 
Corrections. 

Besotted, That expenses incurred in providing for the objects contemplated 1 
in tbe foregoing resolutions, be provided for by an assessment upon tha I 
several organised State Boards of CharitieH, and that a slanding con 
on Ways and Means, consisting of one member from each board, shall be ' 
nominated to Ibis Coaference by tbe respective boards, their action to b 
submitted for approval to tb« action of the several boards represented at ai 
Annual Conference. 

A. G. BYEB8, 
CHAB. 8. HOYT, 
GEO. D, GILLESPIE, 
P. CALDWELL, 
A. O. WRIGHT. 

Resolutions offered by Rev. Dr. Dana, of MinneeotR, in regard 1 
to the ChiWrens' Aid Bticiety, were referreil to the Busines 
Committee, who reporteil as a substitute therefor that the bo( 
Tetary be directed to call tlie attention of Mr. C. S. Brace, o 
the Childreria' Aid Society, to the discussiim in relatiou to th» 
society in the proceedings of the Conference when printed. 
The substitute, after some discuaaiou, was adopted. 

An invitation to visit the Industrial School for Boys, at 
Waukesha, and an invitjition to visit the Industrial School for 
Girls, at Milwaukee, were both accepted with thanks. 

The Conference then adjourned till evening. 
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SEVENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday Evening, August 9, 1S82. 

Tiie Conference met in tbe Senate Cliamber at 8 P. M., witli 
a larjre innnber of specUtors present. 

The ronimittee on Crimes and Penalties having the floor for 
the evening seBsion, reported two papers as follows; 

Rev. J. L. Milligaii, of Pennsylvania, read a paper on the 
Control of Vicious and Criminally Inclined Fenmles (see p. 
176), which was discussed by Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of New 
York (see p. 184); liy Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Massacinisetts (see 
p. 185); by Mr. Fred. H. "Wines, of Illinois (see pp. 187 and 
^88); by Mrs. Ex-Gov. Beveridge, of Illinois (see, p. 187). 

"Col.G. W. Burchurd, of Wisconsin, read a paper upon 'Tn- 
drtterminate Sentences a Necessity (see p. 189), which wftS'diH- 
cussed by Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of New York (see p. 196), and 
by Mr. Henry J. Dodge, of Illinois (see p. 201). 

The Conference then adjourned till morning. 



■EIGHTH SESSION. 
Thursday Mokning, August 10, 1883. 

The Conference was opened with prayer by Rabbi S. H. Son- 
nenscbein, of Missouri (see p. 203). 

The following resolution was adopted upon motion of Rev, 
J. G. Riheldaffer, D. D., of Minnesota: 

Beeolced, Thai i[ is the duty of the State, to eeciire as far aa possible, in 
her refocniatncies, the facilities for (eachiug every cliild who is detained in 
them to Buffieient age, some triuie or meelianical art, no that when they go 
out ttiey may be prepared lo earn an honest living. 

At the request of Dr. W. J. Scott, of Ohio, Mr. P. B. San- 
born, of Masaaclmsetts, spoke in relation to the Low Rate of 
Infant Mortality under the new management in Massachusetts. 
(See p. 304.) 
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The report of the cominittee on the Education of the Blind, 
BeDt by the chairman, in his absenae was read by Prof. G, L. 
Smead, of Ohio. (See p. 307.) 

A paper on the Education of Blind and Deaf Mutes in one 
Institution, prepared l)y Prof. P. Lane, of Louisiana, was read, 
in his abs6n<-e, by Prof. J. J. Dow, of Minnesota. (See p. 309.) 

A paper on Inatitutiona for the Blind a Proper Part of Public 
Education, prepared by Prof. B. B. Huntoon, of Kentucky, 
was rea<l, in hia absence, by Prof. J. L. Noyes, of Minnesota. 
(See p. 213.) 

A ])uper on Hindrances to the Welfare and Progress of State 
Institutions, prepared by Mr. M. Anagnos, of Massachusetts, 
was read, iu his absence, by Mrs. A. D. Lord, of New York. 
(See p. 215.) 

These papers were then discussed by Prof. J. L. Noyes, of 
Minnesota (see p. 318); by Dr. J. W. VValk, of Pennsylvania 
(see p. 318); by Prof. Geo. L. Smead, of Ohio (see pp. 319 and 
325); by Prof. J. J. Dow (see p. 219); by Prof. J. W. Sailer, 
of Wisconsin (see p. 330) ; by Prof. P. Gillett, of Illinois (nee 
p. 331); by Prof. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin (see p. 233); by 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of MaBsacliusetta (see p. 223); by Rev. 
Marcus Lane, of California (see p. 333); by Rabbi S. H. Son- 
nenschein, of Missouri (see p. 324). 

According to the recommendation of the Businesa Commit- 
tee, the question box was passed and questions were received 
and answered. (See p. 327.) 

The Conference then adjourned till afternoon. 



NINTH SESSION. 

Tbubbda-T Afternoon, August 10, 1882. 

The question of County Cure fur Insane Paupers was furtlier 

discussed by Hon. H. H. Giles, of Wisconsin (see p. 231); by 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio (see p. 233); by Bisliop G. D. 

Gillespie, of Michigan (sue p. 233); by Dr. David Rogers, of 
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Kew York (see p. 234); by Governor Jerome, of Michigan 
(see p. 334); by Mr, F. B. Sanborn, of Massaohuaett-s (aee p. 
236); and by Mr. W. H. Neff, of Ohio (see p. 240). 

The folluwiug reports from states were tlien jiri^senled to the 
Conference: 

Report of New Jersey, by Samuel Alliason. (See p. 241.) 

Report of Conuecticut, by the State Board of Charities. 
(See p. 247.) 

Report of the District of Columl>]a, by Rev, A. Floridiis 
Steele.* (See p. 351.) 

Report for Wiacoiisiii, by Prof. A. 0. Wright. (See p. 353.) 

A discussion followed upoTi the Care of the Chronic Insane 
and some other matters, participated in by Dr. David Rogers, 
of New York (see p. 256); by Hon. H. H. GiSes, of Wisconsin 
(seep. 256); by Biwhiip Robertson, of Missouri (see p. 257); 
by Mr. J. H. Mills, of North Caroliua (aee p. 357) ; and by Dr. 
Charles S. Hoyt, of New York (see p. 258). 

The committee on Time, Place and Organization of the next 
Conference reported as follows: 



T)ie committee oo the Time and Place of the next Conference and its or 
ganiittlion, respecttullj report ; 

Place for the next Conference, 9t. Louis, Miasouri ; Time of meeting to be 
left with the President and Secretaries of the Conference, in coasnllation 
with the local comniittee. 

For President, Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois j For Eeeording 8eRretary, 
A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin ; For Honorary Secretary, F, B. Sanborn, of 
MaBHSchnsetts. 

For Secretaries, Rev. J. L. Milligan, of Pennsylvania ; Dr. C. 8. Hoyt, of 
New York, and Dr. Henry C. Prentiss, of MassschnsettB. 

For Corresponding Seeretaries, Bev. J. K. Mason, Maine; Dr. J. P. 
Bancroft, New Harapahire; Samuel J. Allen, Vermont; Col. Garciner 
Tufts, MassaehuaettB ; Prof. Geo. 1. Chaee, Rhode Iplaud ; Geo. E. Howe, 
Connei'tieut; Hon. W. P. Letehworth, New York; Dr, Diller Luther, Penn- 

waa not preaenled to IbB (jonferenoe till Friday aianing when it Has ordirud printed. It 
li lonrted here with Iho other reportB. 
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■Bjlvinia; A. S. Mejriek, New Jersey; Kav. A. (i. Bjers, Ohio; Eev. O. 
C. McCulloch, Indiana ; Dr. J. C. Oorbue, Illinois ; W. J. Easier, MicLi- 
gan ; Hon. H. H. Giles, WisconBin ; Dr. W. H. Leonarii, Minnesota ; C. B. 
Watkine, Iowa; 0. E. Faulkner, Kansas; T. N. Haskell, Colorado ; Bialiop 
C. F. Eoberlson, MiHSouri ; P. Caldwell, Kentucky ; J. H. Mills, North 
Carolina ; F. L. Haralaon, Georgia ; Dudley Woolen, Texas ; CharlaB T, 
Briggs, Virginia; C. S. Griffith, Maryland ; Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper,' Califor- 

-Bia; mm' Sara A. Spencer, DiBtrict of 'Columbia. 

The report was unanimously adopted except as tu the place 
of next meeting. After a lung and spirited contest between 
Louisville and St, Louis, the Conference adjourned till evening 
without reaching a decision. 



TENTH SESSION. 
Thuesdat Evening, August 10, 1883. 

The ipieBtion of place of the next nieetiag was taken up, and, 
after renewed disoussion, waa decided in favor of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

'Dr. David Rogers, from the committee on Immigration, re- 
ported thai this committee had held several meetings and had 
taken measures to secure legislation from Congress to prevent 
the importation of persons of the criminal or dependent 
classes from European cities, and had succeeded in securing 
such legislation embodied in the following bill, which had jiiat 
received the president's approval: 

[PUBLIC — No. 195.] 
AN ACT to Regulate Immigration. 
St il eaaeled by the Senate and Boum of Sepreseatatites of the Uniied Statea 
-if AineriBa in Congreei assembled, That there shall be levied, collected, and 
'paid a duty of fifty cents for each and every passenger not a citiien of the 
TTnited Ststea wbo eball come by steam oraail vessel from a foreign port to 
any port within the United States. The said duty shall be paid to the col- 
lector of customs of the port to which hqcIi p(if«enger shall come, or if (here 
be no collector at such port, then to the collector of customs nearest there- 
to, by the master, owner, agent, or conaignee of everf iadi vessel, vitlun 
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twenly-four honri. after the entry thereof into Hooh port. The money thn* 
collected shall be paid into the United Btales Treaxurj, and shall conatitnta. 
a fund to be called the immigrant fund, and shall be used, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretarj of the Treasurj, to deFiaj the expenses of regulating 
immigration uniler this act, and for the care of immigrants arriving in the 
United States, for the relief of siicli as are in distress, and for the general 
purposes and expenses of carrying this act into effect. The dutv imposed 
bj this section stiall be a lien upon the vessels wliich shall bring such pi»< 
Belters into [he United States, and shall be a debt in favor of the Dnited' 
States against the owner or owners of such vessels ; and ihe payment of i 
sach duly may be enforced by any legal or equitable remedy. Prtmidtd, 
That no greater sum shall be expended for the purposes hereinhefore men- 
tioned, at any port, than shall have been collected at such port. 

Sec. 2. — That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby charged with the 
dtlty of eaeculing the provisions of this set and with supervision over the 
bosinetis of immigration to the United Slates, and for that purpose he shall; 
have power to tnter into contracts with such Stale commission, board, or 
officers as ma; be designated for that purpose by the governor of any stile 
lo take charge of the local afiairs of immigration in the ports within said 
State, and to provide for the support and relief of such immigrants therelD 
landing as may fall into distress or need public aid, under the rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by said Secretary; and it shall be the duty of' 
such State commission, board, or officers so designated, to examine into the 
condition of pai^sengers arriving at the ports within such ^tate in any ship 
or Tessel, and for that purpone all or any of such commissioners or officers, 
or such other person or perwinB as they shall appoint, shall be authorized to 
go on board of and through any such ship or veaael ; and if on etui ammino- 
lion there iliall be found omong such paeaengeri any ixmt.'ici, lunatic, idiot, or any 
person unable to take care of Aiinaeif or heridf mlhout becoming a pjiMie charge, 
thq/ s!uUl report Hie some in writing to the catlectar nf sudi port, and wek persota 
ihatl not be permitted to land. 

Sec. 3. — That theSeerelary of the Treasury shall establish such regola- 
tions and roles and issue from lime lo time such inslmctions not incousis- 
tent with lavr as he shall deem best calculateil to protect the United States 
and immigrants into the United States from fraud and loss, and for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act and the immigration laws of the United 
States ; and he shall prescribe all forms of bonds, entries, and other papers 
to he used under and in the enforcement of the various provisions of thi? act. 

The coramittee on Building Plana for Public Institutions hav- 
ing the floor for the rest of the evening reported through their 
chairman, Gen. K, Brinkerhoff, of Ohio (see p. 362), and also 
paper by Walter Uiianniiig, M. D,, of Masbacliu- 
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setts, upon Building Plans for a Criminal Lunatic Asylum (see 
p. 266), 

Mr. Fred, H. Wines, of Illinois, then addressed the Confer- 
ence on Detached Wards for the care of the Insane (see p, 
268), and R, S. Dewey, M, D,, Superintendent of the Kanka- 
kee Hospital for the Insane, with the aid of diagrams upon a 
blackboard, explained the construction and management of the 
institution, which is upon the cottage or detached plan (see p. 
273). 

Rev. A, G. Byers, of Ohio, then explained the Ohio plan for 
jails, with the aid of a blackboard (see p. 277). 

On motion of Mr. Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois, the Publica- 
tion committee were directed to procure a heliotype of Mr, 
Fred, B. Sanborn, as a frontispiece to the next volume of the 
proceedings. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the Conference be extend- 
ed to the Governor of Wisconsin, to the citizens of Madison, 
to the press of Madison, Milwaukee and Chicago, and to the 
President and Secretary of the Conference, 

The Conference then adjourned. 



FRIDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON. 

Friday morning and afternoon were used in visiting the Wis- 
consin Industrial School for Boys, at Waukesha, and the Wis- 
consin Industrial School for Girls, at Milwaukee. 



BUSIITEBS OF THE COMFEBENGE. 



CLOSING SESSION. 

The cloKing we ssion was heltl in Plymouth Churc-h, Milwaukee. 

The meeting was openeil with prayer by Rev. Dr. Diina, of 
Miiinesota. 

Dr. Charles A. Hoyt, of New York, from the committee on 
Time, Place and Organization of the next Conference, reported 
a list of Standing Committees, which were adopted, as follows: 

On the Work of Boards of Charitiea.— Q. D. Gillespie, Grand EapidB, 
Michigan i Mrs. Chan. R. Lowell. New Yorlt City ; W. W. Reed, M. D.[ 
Jeflerson, Wia,; George I. Chace, Providence, E. 1; Lewis Peterson, Jr., 
AlleghHn;, Femi.; John W. Andrews, Columbus, O. ; Charles F. Coffin, 
Bichraond Ind. 

On the Organimiion of Charilie» tn Citiai. — Oscar C. McCulloch, ladi&Qap- 
oHb, Ind. I C. B. Lockwo(:d, Cleveland, Ohio; Levi L. Barbour, Detroit, 
Mich.; GuslavUH E. Gordon, Milwaukee, Wis.; Chas. W. Weodte, Newport, 
R. L; C. D. Kellogg, New York City; Mrs. Sara A. Bpeocer, Washington, 
D. C; Rev. E. R. Donehoo, Pittabnrg, Pa.; Rev. S. H. Gurteen, Buffiilo, 
N. Y.; Mrs. E. A. Dickoreon, Belfast, Maine, Thos. P. Jacobs, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

On FrenenHve Work Amoiig Okildrm.— W. P. LelchwoHh, Buffalo, N, Y.; 
Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. John L. Beveridge, Evanit- 
ton. III.; P. Caldwell, LouiBvUle, Kj.; Henry E. Burton, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco, Col.; Lyman P. Alden, Coldwaler, 
Mich.; Mra. W. P. Lynde, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. H. Nefl; Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
J. H. Millfs Oiford, N. C; Rabbi S. H. Sonnenschein, St. Louis, Mo.; Very 
Rev, August Besaonies, Indianapolis, Indiana ; Mra. Florence Keily, Phiia- 
delpbia. Pa. 

On Crimfs and PamUUe.—Z, R. Brockway, Elmira, N. Y.; G. W. Bur- 
chard, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Francis Wayland, New Haven, Conn.; ,T. W. 
Henry, Jeflerson, Mo.; R. BrinkerhoiT, Munnfield, O.; Mrs. E. B. Fairbanks, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Eliza M. Mosher, South Framingham, Mass.; A. H. 
Young, Minneapolis, Minn,; Oscar Craig, Rochester, N. Y.; M. D. Foilett, 
Marietta, O.; Henry A. Warner, Pittsburg, Penn.; O. Huse, Evanston, III. 

On Preventice Medkal OKoriiiat.— Jamen W. Walk, M. D., Philadel- 
phia, Penn.; J, H, Milhara, M, D., New York City ; P. S, Conner, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Samuel H. Green, M. D., Boston, Maas.; Roswell G. Park, 
Chicafio III.; 
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On Budding Plane /or Public IiniihiUonii. — A. G. Bjers, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Samuel F. Miller, North Franklio, N. Y.; J. G. Park, M. D., Worcester, 
Mass.; E. S. Wright, Alleehany, Peiin.; James Binlliff, Dnrlinglon, Wis.; 
E. S. Dewej, M. D., KanLakee, 111.; E. B. StanloQ, Maysville, Ky. 

On Pim-ieioiui for the Chnmic Tntnne.— J . W.Ward, M. D., Trenton, N. 
J.; Slephen Smith, M, D., New York City ; H, H. Giles, MadiBon, Wis.; 
Walter ChanninR, M. D., Boston, Mass.; J. H. Eeed, M. D., Diiraount, 
Peon.; Misa JenDiaMcGowen, Davenport, Iowa; Horace Wardner, M. !>.,_ 
Anna, 111. 

On Ednaotum of the Deaf and Oamb.- — J. L. Noyes, Faribault, Minn.; 
Philip G. Gillet, Jackeonviile, 111.; J. W. Swiler, Delavan, Wis.; Miss Har- 
riet B. Sogers, Northampton, Mass.; J. L. Peet, New York City; Eev. J, . 
Brown. Pitlaburg. Pa.; J. C. Devereux, Ulica, N. Y.; Prof. Dudley, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Local Commiliee on Anangemeatg for Ne^l Mettmg.— T. C Tucker, Thomas 
P. Jacob, D. P. FauUin, T. L. Jefleraon and J. Heini, of LoulsvilUi, Ky. 

Dr. Hoyt moved that a Local Committee of Arrangements be' 
associated with the officers of the Conference in. fixing the time 
of the next Cnnferenoe and making local arrangements, which 
motion was carried, and appointments made as above noted. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn, from the Business Cummittee, reportedi 
resolutions, as follows: 

Remh-ed, That we heartily eipresa our eense of the lil«rality and kind- 
ness Ihat have made this day one, tons, of great pleaaure and profit, and' 
that the ofBcers and managers of the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys,, 
at Waukesha, and of the Wisconein Indualrial School for Girls, at Milwau- 
kee, while they have shown us a moat generous hoapilality, have made uB^' 
debtors by the lei^sona we have learned in visiting these admirable iuBti- 

Besolved, That the Conference of Charities appreciate and desire to recog- 
nize the liberality of the Chicago, Mil waukeo & St. Paul Railway Co. in 
sending our members and delegates in special can from Madison to Mil- 
waukee, and at the time and in the manner which was moat convenient to ■ 
the Conference ; and that the f hanks of Ibe Conference are hereby tendered, 
also, lo this Railway Company, and (o the Chicago & Sorlhwestern, and to 
the Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha Bailway for reduciMl fsre» to our dels- 
galea on their lines. 

F. B. Saxbokn: I desire to say a word in regard to the reso- 
lution thanking the Railroad Company for their favors, that in 
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all the experience of our Conference, extending over nine years, 
we have never received such courtesies as we have to-day re- 
ceived from the Chioago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company. We 
desired to hold the last session of the Conference here, and to 
visit the Reform Suhoul, at Waukesha, on our way herefrom 
Madison. To have come at an earlier hour, I believe, would 
have been more convenient for the Railroad Company. At 
Waukesha we were left near the Industrial School and not at 
the city station; aud so the Conference has been met in its 
wishes and its convenience consulted almost without our ex- 
pressing a wish, and for these things we desire to make special 
acknowledgement to the Company ; aud also to other Railroad 
Companies for their usual reduction in fares to the members of 
the Conference. 

We shall leave a more extended expression of our grateful 
satisfaction for what we have seen in the city of Milwaukee. 
To most of the members of this Conference this is our firot 
visit here. We knew of the reputation of Milwaukee and ite 
Industrial School, but I think I express the sentiments of all 
when I say that what we have seen and experienced has far ex- 
ceeded our expectations. When we remember the remarkable 
growth of this city of a few years, a city which ivill compare 
most favorably with the oldest cities of the country in wealth, 
in its active business streets, beautiful avenues, and fine resi- 
dences, and finally for the unparalled excellence of its Indus- 
trial School for Girls, and rememiiering the difficulties with 
which it has had to struggle to attain its eminent position dur- 
ing its short period of exist^'nce, I think I express the unani- 
mous voice of this Conference on thia subject when I say we 
shall leave your city delighted beyond expression with what we 
have seen hare. 

On motion, the reaolutdons were adopted. 

O. Husk, Illinois, moved that copies of these resolutions be 
presented to those in favor of whom they are reported. 

Adopted. 

Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Wisconsin, from the committee on 
Organization of Ch&ritiea in Cities, then presented a paper upon 
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Charity Organizations a new Philosophy of Philanthropy. 
(See p. 282.) 

This was discussed by Hon. C, B, Lockwood, of Ohio (see p. 
883); by Prof. A. 0. Wright, of Wiaeonsin {see p. 284); by Dr. 
W. J. Scott, of Ohio (see p. 284.) 

The President thee announced that there was opportunity for 
misoellaneoua remarks, and brief addresses were made by Mr. 
J. H. Mills, of North Carolina (see p. 286); Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way, of New York (see p. 287); by Dr. J. W. "Walk, of Penn- 
sybania (see p, 287); by Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Wisconsin (see 
p. 288.) 

The business committee reported as follows: 



KEPORT OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 

OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 

The Bueincas Committee would report on the aubject of publication of the 
proceedings of the Conference as follows : 

The proceedinga of the Conference of 187S, 1S77, 1878, 1879, 1880 and 
1881, may be obtained at G. P. Putnam's Sons', New York ; Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati ; West & Co., Milwaukee, and A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

The committee reeommend that the four Secretaries of the Conference, 
Prof. A. 0. Wright, of Madison, Dr. Charles S. Hoyl, Albany, N. Y., Rev. 
John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa., Dr. Henry C. Prentiss, Boston, be a Pub- 
lishing Committee for the proceedings of 1882, and that they be requested 
to print 2,000 copies, and as many more as the subscriptions received before 
September ]at may justify. 

These Secretaries will also furnish copies of the proceedings of past years 
to Booh aa will pay the price mentioned in the circular which they will issue 
before the proceedings of 1882 are published. 

F. B. SANBORN, Ckainmm. 
Milwaukee, August 12, 1882, 

The report of Rev. A. F. Steele, delegate from the District of 
Columbia, was received and referred to the Publication Com' 
mittee. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
of Massachusetts, and adopted: 



Beaolved, That the heartiott thanks are due and ar 
OD Btal« Board of Charities and Reform for the 



oflered to the Wiscon- 
omplete arrangementa 
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m&de by them for the session of the Ninth Annual Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, at Madison, Waukesha and Milwaukee, and especially to 
our retiring President, Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, of Wisconsin. 

Closing addresses were then made by Mr. F. H. Wines, the 
President elect (see p. 290), and by Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, 
the retiring President (see p. 292), 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at Louidville, Ken- 
tucky, at the call of the officers elect. 
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Addresses, Papers and Debates. 



OPENING SESSION. 

Monday Evening, August 7, 1882. 

The Ninth Annual Conference of Charities and Corrections 
met in the Assembly Chamber of the State Capitol, at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Monday evening, August 7th, at 8 P. M., and 
was called to order by the President, Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, 
of Fort Howard, Wisconsin, who said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The Ninth Annual Conference of 
the National Association of Charities and Corrections is called 
to meet here this evening. It will be opened with prayer by 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, of this city. 

Rev. J. H. Crooker: Let us pray: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we thank thee for life and its infinite 
blessings. We thank thee for the love thou hast put in man^s 
heart for his brother. Here we are assembled this night from 
all parts of this great nation, thy servants engaged in the 
noblest mission, to aid in carrying on thy work of love toward 
man, and to do thy will; and we pray thee that thou wilt bless 
all the interests here represented, and that thy blessing, rich 
and full, may rest upon all these men and women in their labors 
for suffering humanity. Amen. 

President Elmork: The programme says there is to be 
an address by Governor Rusk at this time. He would a great 
deal rather face a battery, as he has often done, than face a 
crowd like this this evening; but he is the Governor of Wis- 
consin and always fills the bill, and will do it now. I introduce 
to you Governor Rusk. 

Governor Rusk came forward and extended a welcome to 
the Conference, on behalf of the state, as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THE GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN. 

Mr, President^ Ladies and Gentlemen of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections: 

It is a pleasure to me to have the opportunity of bidding 
welcome to the state of Wisconsin, a body of distinguished 
citizens gathered from all parts of the nation, for the purpose 
of consulting and advising together upon the best means of 
relieving; the unfortunate who cannot care for themselves. The 
value of your work cannot be estimated in dollars, but only by 
the relief extended to those disabled by misfortune. I believe 
this conference is one of the very few — and the most import- 
ant — that assemble in this country, for the high and laudable 
purpose of devising the best methods to alleviate the weakness 
and misfortune of the human race. The state of Wisconsin, 
though young in years, has taken great pains in caring for its 
unfortunates. The insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the 
poor and the miscreant, all have institutions that we point to 
with pride, and where we do all in our power to cure the in- 
sane, to lead the blind, to teach the deaf and dumb to talk, to 
assist the poor and show the vicious the error of his ways. 
But I will not enter into any details. We have a State Board 
of Charities and Reform, of which your honored president is 
the worthy president, and they will, no doubt, fully present to 
this body all the facts in regard to our state institutions. We 
also have various benevolent institutions, representing the var- 
ious churches and societies, that do great good; they too have 
representatives in this body, who will, without doubt, be able 
to make suggestions of great value to this assembly. I would 
call the attention of this convention to our national institutions, 
especially the national asylums and homes for disabled soldiers. 
We have one of these homes in this state, and it seems to me 
entirely proper that your organization should study and inves- 
tigate the working of these institutions. I hope you may be 
able to visit many of the charitable institutions in this state 
before leaving, and give us the benefit of your experience and 
advice. Expressing my fullest confidence in your devotion to 
the cause in which you are engaged, and believing this assem- 
bly will accomplish great good, I extend to you again most 
cordial welcome to Wisconsin, and to this the capitol city, 
whose good people appreciate your presence and will, I have 
no doubt, do all in their power to make it pleasant for you 
while here. 

Mk. Elmore: According to the programme the Hon. W. 
P. Letchworth, President of the New York State Board of 
Charities, was expected to be present and address the Confer- 
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ence at this time upon his recent visit to European Institutions, 
but he is unable to attend, and Dr. Hoyt, the Secretary of the 
New York State Board of Charities will tell why he could not 
come. 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt: 3fr. President: Mr. Letch worth 
desired me to explain why he is not present. He is detained 
on account of sickness. He also desired me to state to the 
Conference his deep interest in its proceedings and in its suc- 
cess, and his hopes of being present and taking a part in its 
deliberations during the remainder of his life; and his wish 
that the reason of his not being present at this Conference 
may be duly entered on the records. The report and papers 
from his committee he entrusted to me, and they will be pre- 
sented in their proper order. 

President Elmore: According to the programme I am the 
next speaker, but I am not much of a speaker, anyhow; be- 
sides, what I intend to say this evening will be dry, relating 
to the history of this Conference from the beginning, and I 
don't want anyone to stay a moment and listen to my speech 
and become weary. I want all the rest to speak first, and then 
when I begin to speak those who are weary can leave without 
giving the least offense. 

I say this because Governor Fairchild has consented to make 
a few remarks this evening. I told him I should call on him 
and he nmst respond. It is not necessary for me to state to 
this audience who Governor Fairchild is. He was the first 
man in the state to volunteer during the late unpleasantness, 
and his armless coat sleeve shows he was faithful to his country. 
He has just returned from Spain, where he was United States 
Minister, after having been previously our Consul at Liverpool 
and Consul General at Paris. 

He was the originator of the Board of Charities and Reform 
in Wisconsin. In 1870 he recommended to the Legislature of 
Wisconsin the necessity of such an organization, and the pass- 
age of a law establishing the Board of Charities and Reform. 
The Legislature passed such a law authorizing the Board in 
1871. The first woman ever appointed to such an office in the 
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United States was appointed by him on that Board, and it is 
very fitting that he should make some remarks on this occasion. 
We claim that this Conference of Charities and Correction had 
its origin here, and it is entirely fitting that he should give us 
a little talk on the subject. 

Governor Fairchild will now address you. 

Governor Fairchild: Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I am considerably taken aback at being thus forced to 
the front. At the request of your President I consented to 
make a few remarks this evening. I will detain you but a few 
minutes. 

I consented to appear before you at all, because from my 
earliest experience in political matters I came to be a very 
earnest and hearty worker in the cause in which you are en- 
listed; and have always felt a deep interest in the cause of char- 
ities and reform. It is a pleasure to me now in looking back 
over the lapse of years, to call to mind the many good workers, 
men who thought and wrote and labored in this cause. I have 
felt a deep interest in it since 1870 and 1871, when I urged 
the Legislature to enact a law looking toward the establishment 
of a Board of Charities and Reform, and I am glad to see the 
good work which has been done by the Board. And when in 
1871 the law authorized the appointment of a Board, the very 
first name I thought of for that position was your President, 
Andrew E. Elmore, and I was pleased beyond expression when 
he consented to take the position, for I knew he would do his 
very best, and that is as good as any other man's very best. 
The establishment of the Board was opposed when first 
broached in the Legislature, by some good men because they 
could not see the necessity for having another Board, as we 
had several then, and they thought it would be merely compli- 
mentary to several gentlemen who would fill easy places at the 
state's expense; but happily the Legislature consented to try 
the experiment. I have read that during the last ten years 
some threats have been made to abolish the Board, but I am 
glad that it still lives, and I have great faith in it. It has done 
a good work and been a great benefit to the state and to the 
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afflicted classes. I hope while you are here, as representatives 
of other portions of our nation you will be able to visit some 
of our state institutions and see what can be done, and what 
we are doing to alleviate the condition of the insane, the deaf 
and dumb, the blind and paupers. 

I am sorry that I cannot tell you much about the insti- 
tutions of Europe. In England I took special pains to visit 
an institution in Lancashire for weak minded children. It 
is an institution which I believe is doing great good, and I 
hope such a school may be established in this state. I believe 
that every boy and every girl is entitled to an education. We 
have our free schools, where our boys and girls can receive a 
free education. I believe the weak minded should also receive 
our care. I see no good reason why the weak minded child 
should be suffered to go without any education because he is a 
a little below the average in brains and ability, or why it should 
be left uncared for because it is an idiot. I know from what I 
have seen that the nearly imbecile child may be sufficiently ed- 
ucated and raised from a condition of ignorance and filth and 
groveling scarcely above the animal, so far as to care for him- 
self and to earn his own living, to the great relief of his parents 
and friends and the community. I remember a school in 
Ohio — and there are schools in England — where they teach 
the idiot, or those almost unfitted to care for themselves, and 
educate them so as to become very respectable citizens, to 
earn their own living and become a comfort to their families. 
My theory has been, and is now, that these poor children, not 
endowed by nature with the full measure of sense, are as much 
entitled to opportunities for education and improvement as the 
other classes of the unfortunates, such as the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, now cared for so munificently by the state. 

In France I saw none of the public institutions. My situa- 
tion was such that I had no favorable opportunities for so doing. 
Strange as it may seem, I was in an office that required hard 
work, and I had little time to attend to other things than the 
duties connected with the office. In Spain, as backward as she 
is, and so far behind the age, I found in Madrid they were 
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erecting a states prison on the mos!: modern plan, indicating 
that they had been studying 6ur system and those of other 
countries. I also saw another institution, maintained by pri- 
vate subscription. Frequently the women who are sent to 
prison under their laws are accompanied by their children; they 
found that their prisons were constantly filled with children 
going there with their mothers, and so some of the philanthropic 
people established a school not far from the city, supported by 
private subscription, where these children of criminal mothers 
can be placed, and where they can be well kept and carefully 
instructed. In that country the education of the children is in 
the hands of the clergy of the Catholic church, and under or- 
dinary circumstances this would not be allowed; but they don't 
care for that so long as the children are thus removed from the 
prisons and educated, and I think the school is doing a great 
and good work. 

Since I came home, a few months ago, a very serious ques- 
tion has been presenting itself to my .mind. Our towns and 
our cities are infested with criminals — professional thieves and 
burglars who are a terror to law-abiding citizens. Why? Be- 
cause the laws do not protect law-abiding citizens against 
thieves and burglars. What does the law do to stop the thief 
from his work? He evidently has but little fear of the conse- 
quences. If arrested and convicted he is sent to prison for a 
short time, and is then released to again pursue his course of 
crime. I ask you if the danger to the professional thief or 
burglar in Wisconsin that he may be arrested and sent to pris- 
on is any terror to him? Once in a while a criminal is caught 
and sent to prison; but does that deter him or others from their 
course of crime? Not a bit. A term in the Wisconsin prison 
does not deter the hardened criminal at all. He has no sense 
of shame, and he knows that while he is in prison he has a 
better bed and better food than nine-tenths of the laboring 
men of Europe. He cares nothing for the disgrace. Going to 
prison has no terror for him. The question presents itself: Is 
it not possible to make the prison a terror to the evil doer in- 
stead of a comfortable home for him? Is not the prison too 
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much of the character of a reform school? True, very much 
may be done for the man who unfortunately falls into tempta- 
tion and yields, but who does not belong to the hardened class 
of criminals, and perhaps a majority of convicted persons may 
be reached and rescued by good surroundings and careful 
teaching; and also very much may be done to harden them if 
they are treated like dogs. But how shall we reach the de- 
graded, hardened criminals who are beyond the reach of these 
influences? I noticed there was a marked difference in the 
prisons of Great Britain and ours here at Waupun, and it is a 
fact that in Great Britain the prison systems are much harder 
on the inmates than ours. I was told in Liverpool that hun- 
dreds commit crime for the sake of going to prison, as they 
would have a better home than their own — a dry bed, a warm 
room, and enough to eat, and they have not as good a prison 
nor as good fare as the prisoners have at Waupun. 

Perhaps the majority of convicted persons may be suscepti- 
ble of improvement with good surroundings and careful teach- 
ings, but as a rule the hardened professional is beyond 
reformation, and enters as systematically on the commission of 
crime the day he is discharged from prison as on the day of his 
arrest. Where shall we look for the remedy? Should not the 
prison be made obnoxious to the criminal? If lenient meas- 
ures in the treatment of prisoners will not protect us, what 
shall be done? These questions are very important, and are 
worthy of, and I hope will receive, full consideration by your 
Conference while it is here in session. 

Mr. Elmore, of Wisconsin: T hope every citizen of Wis- 
consin will recollect what Governor Fairchild has said about 
feeble minded children. That question comes up year by year, 
and if it is properly presented and urged upon the Legislature 
I have no doubt they will act on it. There are such children in 
poor houses, hospitals, and other places, who ought to have a 
school of their own to go to, not only for their own good but 
also for the benefit of the state. And I fancy that before this 
Conference adjourns something w^ill be said about the manage- 
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ment of these criminal classes, the best methods of dealing 
with them, and about indeterminate sentences. 

Mb. Elmore then gave the President's Address, as follows: 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

Twenty years hence it is safe to predict, from my standpoint, 
that the National Conference of Charities and Corrections will 
have taken such hold on the public mind that its early history 
will be considered of some value, and even now, the enquiry is 
not unfrequently made, " How did this conference of charities 
begin?" And although this is only the ninth annual meeting, 
the real facts concerning its inception and beginning are known 
to half a dozen persons only, and they are getting aged, and 
in the course of nature will soon be gone. No book of record 
has ever been kept of the proceedings of the conferences; no 
by-laws adopted, and the rules governing our deliberations are 
made at each session. Whether or not this state of things 
shall continue will be for you to determine. Under the circum- 
stances I have concluded to give a brief history of the origin 
and subsequent doings of the various conferences preceding 
this. 

In February, 1872, the State Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities of Illinois came to Madison, and accompanied by the State 
Board of Charities and Reform of Wisconsin, visited the Wis- 
consin Hospital for the Insane and the Soldiers' Orphans' 
Home at this place; the House of Correction in Milwaukee; 
the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha; the 
Institution for the Education of the Blind at Janesville, and 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Delavan. 

During that trip it was talked generally that it would be a 
good thing for the boards of the states of Michigan, Illinois, 
Missouri and Wisconsin to meet together, become better ac- 
quainted with each other, exchange views on subjects in which 
all were interested, and try and obtain such information as 
would the better enable them to do their work in a proper 
manner; and it was agreed that the secretary of the Illinois 
state board should, when it was deemed a suitable time, notify 
each member of each of said state boards to meet and confer 
together at Chicago. 

Such meeting was called, to be held at the Sherman House 
on the 14th of May, 1872, and was represented by two dele- 
gates from Michigan, four from Illinois and five from Wiscon- 
sin. The conference was in session two days. William C. 
Allen, of Wisconsin, presided, and Charles M. Crosswell, of 
Michigan, acted as secretary. A committee was appointed to 
report a programme of subjects for the consideration of the 
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conference. Judge Baldwin, of Illinois, chairman of said com- 
mittee reported the following, which was unanimously adopted: 

JFirst — The object of imprisonment. (1) The protection of 
society; (2) The reformation of the criminal; (3) The preven- 
tion of crime. 

Second — The result of the examination of jails in these three 
states. How far is the object sought attained under the pre- 
sent system. 

Third — What would be the effect of a substitution of com- 
pulsory labor for compulsory idleness? 

Fourth — Is compulsory labor in county jails practicable? 

Fifth — Intermediate prisons. (1) The economic question; 
comparative cost of construction ; comparative cost of mainten- 
ance. (2) Their reformatory effect. (3) Their deterrent effect. 

Sixth — Obstacles to be overcome. 

Seventh — Is it desirable to make an immediate effort to se- 
cure their establishment. 

Eighth — Points with regard to which more detailed and ac- 
curate information is needed. 

Ninth — Details of plan. 

The several subjects presented for consideration were then 
discussed, all the members taking part therein, and after due 
deliberation a committee consisting of F. H. Wines, Samuel 
D. Hastings and Charles M. Crosswell, was appointed to em- 
body in writing the views of the conference upon the several 
subjects considered and discussed. 

That committee subsequently made a report, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The members visited the House of Correction the next day, 
and afteward adjourned. 

This was the beginning of the National Conference of Char- 
ities. It had its conception here in Wisconsin, and without 
invidious distinction in states or individuals, it is just to say, 
that to the State Boards of Charities of Illinois and Wisconsin 
do we owe this meeting, and to Fred. H. Wines, then and 
now secretary to the State Board of Illinois, Samuel D. Hast- 
ings, then secretary of the State Board of Wisconsin, and H. H. 
Giles, then president and still a member of the State Board of 
Wisconsin, is much of the credit due for that first meeting. 

The next conference of charities was held on April 15, 1873, 
at the Plankinton House, Milwaukee, in response to an invita- 
tion of the State Board of Charities of Wisconsin. Illinois was 
represented by three delegates, Michigan by two, and Wisconsin 
by six, and the session lasted that and the following day. Judge 
C. I. Walker, of Detroit, Michigan, was made president of the 
conference, and Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois, secretary. 

At this meeting questions of similar character to those named 
in the first conference were discussed. 
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At the last day of the conference, in response to an invita- 
tion of the mayor of Milwaukee, Hon. D. G. Hooker, the dele- 
gates visited St. Mary's Hospital, the Milwaukee Orphan Asy- 
lum, St. Rose's Orphan Asylum, and the House of Correction, 
and passed a vote of thanks to the mayor, and the gentlemen 
associated with him, for the kind and courteous manner in 
which the members had been received and entertained. 

This ended the second and last Conference of State Boards 
of Charities, as such. 

These conferences had attracted so much attention that the 
Social Science Association in their call for a meeting to be held 
in New York on the evening of May 19, 1874, invited the State 
Boards of Charities in the several states to send delegates, and 
hold a conference in connection therewith. 

In response thereto, Wisconsin sent two delegates, and this 
meeting is known as the First National Conference of Charities. 
Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn, of New York, president of the New York 
Board, was its chairman at its first session, and F. B. Sanborn, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board, its secretary. Topics 
kindred to those discussed at the conferences at Chicago and 
Milwaukee were brought before the meeting, which met as a 
distinct body on the second day of that of the Social Science 
Association. 

At this session a committee consisting of Mr. Sanborn, of the 
Massachusetts, Mr. Giles, of the Wisconsin, and Mr. Letch- 
worth, of the New York boards, were appointed to report a 
plan for the uniformity of statistics of pauperism and crime, 
and for a better co-operation among the boards of charities of 
the United States. 

At the second session, held the same day, the Boards of 
Health met jointly with them, and Dr. Stephen Smith, of the 
New York Board of Health, occupied the chair, and thereafter 
the National Conference of Charities, as suph, did not make 
much show in the reports, and its proceedings as a distinct or- 
ganization were not published. 

At no time during the sessions were there as many present, 
or as much interest manifested, as at either the meetings at 
Chicago or Milwaukee; but a committee of earnest men had 
been appointed, and they made a report thereafter, the conclud- 
ing part of which is as follows: 

'• It is hoped that the boards of public charity, and such 
others as may from time to time be established in the other 
states, will find it convenient, as it certainly would seem to be 
useful, to maintain a constant correspondence with each other, 
and to meet together for conference at least once a year. 

"There can hardly be a too zealous co-operation between 
such boards, having common interests, and an intelligent desire 
to improve the methods of charitable and penal administration 
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throughout the country, since a bad system any where in use, 
affects more or less directly, all those states which may have a 
better system. A good example of such co-operation among 
the officials of a single state, is to be found in the Annual Con- 
vention of the County Superintendents of the Poor in New 
York, which for the present year was held at Rochester, on the 
9th of June. Thirty -four counties were represented, by more 
than fifty delegates; and there were also present three members 
of the State Board of Charities, and the secretary of the New 
York Prison Association. The new legislation and the recent 
administrative experience of the whole state in regard to pau- 
perism,, was there ably discussed, and the published proceed- 
ings are of value to students of social science, all over the land. 
If what is here done in a single state, could be done in all the 
states, great advantage would result. Even if this is not possi- 
ble for years to come, it will be possible to bring together the 
fifty or sixty persons who serve on the State Boards of Chari- 
ties, for a yearly conference and comparison of methods and 
results. The undersigned having been empowered to do so, 
have invited a conference of the secretaries of the various 
boards in the city of New York to-day, and propose to call a 
general meeting of all the members of boards at some conveni- 
ent time and place next year. 

" Respectfully submitted, 

" F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, 
" William P. Letchworth, of New York, 
" H. H. Giles, of Wisconsin. 
" New York, September 9, 1874." 

The Second National Conference was held at Detroit, May 
12 and 13, 1875. Gov. Bagley was called to the chair, and Dr. 
Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, and Hon. Charles M. Crosswell, 
of Michigan, were chosen secretaries. The Social Science As- 
sociation met at the same time and place. Some of the mem- 
bers in attendance, and notably the Wisconsin delegation 
insisted on severing our quasi-connection with the Social Sci- 
ence Association, urging that the practical questions of what 
we shall do with the poor, whom we always have with us, what 
we shall do with our insane and criminal classes, were of suffi- 
cient importance to absorb all our time at the conference; that 
many of the questions discussed at the meetings of social sci- 
ence were very interesting to listen to, some of them really 
valuable, but did not meet the demands of to-day with us; 
some of us would like to attend the social science meetings, 
which we could not do When they met at the same time as the 
Conference of Charities, and demanded that our next confer- 
ence should be held at a different time and place from the 
Social Science Association. A majority, however, decided to 
still meet together, and the next conference was called at Sara- 
toga, September 5, 1876. 
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One concession was made to tbe demand of the State Boards 
of Cbaritiea, and the prooe<;dinga of ttie conference for the first 
time had a separate pu I ))i cation. 

The Wisconsin delegation left Detroit pleased with the city 
and their treatment there, and prratiiied with the attendance of 
delegates to the conference. They went there seeking infor- 
mation, expecting to find able teachers on the question of how 
to provide beat for the chronic insane. Theory was abundant. 
They departed disappointed. 

The Third Conference of Charities held at Saratoga, was or- 
ganized by calling Gov. Tiideti to the chair, who made an able 
address, and Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, Dr. A. J. 
Ourt, q£ Pennsylvania, and T. W. Haight, of Wisconsin, were 
appointed seo»«*ariea. Wisconsin was represented by the Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Charities, and the conference was 
in session three days, 5-7 September, 1876. 

The Fourth Conference of Charitiae was lield at Saratoga, j 
September 5th and 6th, 1877. John V. L. Pruyn, president of I 
the State Board of Charities of New York, was called to the j 
chair, and Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, and Henry W. ' 
Lord, of Michigan, were appointed secretaries. The Social 
Science Association was placed, as usual, in the foreground, 
and the delegation from Wisconsin gave notice to the confer- 
ence that this was positively their last appearance in the role 
of assisting to make a side show for the big performance; that 
if the great questions that met them squarely in the face day by 
day, were not of sufficient importance to call out delegates to 
a conference to consider them, without any alliance with 
others, they had better all resign, go home, and let thos 
had more just conceptions take their places. A resolution was 
adopted that the next conference should be held at Chicago, 
which resolution was subsequently reconsidered, aud the secre- 
taries authorized to fix the time and place, and make tbe call i 
for the next conference. 

The fifth annual meeting of the National Conference i 
Charities was held at Cincinnati, May 31-33, 1878. 

This conference was again called in connection with the So- 
cial Science Association, was the only one in which the state of 
Wisconsin had no representation, and the last held in connei 
tion with any other organization. Gov. Bishop addressed th 
conference oa its assembling, and occupied the chair until thai 
next day, when Hon. G. S. Robinson, president of the State I 
Board of Charities of Illinois, was elected president, and Rev. 
.T. L. Milligan, of Penjisylvaoia, Rev. A. G. Byers, of Ohio. 
F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, secretaries. 

The Sixth Conference was held in Chicago, June 10-12, 1879, 
was called to order by Hon. G. S. Robinson and addressed by 
him, and the secretaries of the former conference requested to 
act until a permanent organization could be effected. Lieut. 
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Gov. Shuman made an address, which was responded to by 
Gov. Bishop, of Ohio. Gov. Smith, of Wisconsin, was also 
present and participated in its proceedings. 

At the afternoon session, Gen. BrinkerhoiF, of Ohio, was 
chosen president, Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, F. B. Sanborn, 
of Massachusetts, A. G. Byers, of Ohio, J. L. Milligan, of Penn- 
sylvania, Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois, Henry W. Lon^, of Mich- 
igan, and T. D. Kanouse, of Wisconsin, secretaries. 

In the published proceedings of this conference the names of 
the delegates in attendance make their appearance for the first 
time. 

It had been predicted that owing to the cutting loose from 
the Social Science Association the meeting would be small in 
numbers; but on the contrary, it surpassed in that respect, the 
most sanguine hopes of its friends. 

An advocate of the joint meetings, writing the history of this 
conference, says: 

" The Chicago conference was the most important of these 
gatherings that have been held. Not only were the various 
State Boards of Charities represented, but a number of states 
having no such boards were represented by delegates appointed 
by their respective governors. Valuable papers were read, and 
the subjects of insanity, pauperism and crime were discussed 
with reference to the application of preventive measures." 

The Seventh Conference was held at Cleveland, June 29 to 
July 1, 1880, Gen. Brinkerhoff in the chair. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Gov. Foster, of Ohio, 
and Mayor Herrick, of Cleveland, which were responded to on 
behalf of the conference by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York. 

On June 30th, F. B. Sanborn was chosen president, and John 
L. Milligan, of Pennsylvania, Warren F. Spalding, of Massa- 
chusetts, and A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin, secretaries. This 
conference was a very important one, both as regards numbers 
and work. 

The Eighth Conference was held in Boston, July 25-30, 1881. 
The president, F. B. Sanborn, occupied the chair, and the sec- 
retaries were Rev. J. L. Milligan and A. O. Wright. Governor 
Long made an address of welcome. 

The committee on organization recommended that the presi- 
dent of the next conference should commence his duties at the 
close of this year's sessions, which was adopted. 

The conference was in every way a success, and each dele- 
gate left Boston impressed with the hospitality of its citizens. 

The foregoing history has been written as a matter of duty. 
As an actor from the conception of the idea, it was under the 
circumstances perhaps more incumbent On me to write it than 
any one else, and I chose this occasion that it may surely go on 
our records. It has been made as brief as possible. 
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I hope that hereafter we shall have a book of record and a 
permanent recording secretary. 

The National Conference of Charities and Corrections is no 
longer an experiment, and we know it is productive of great 
good; it is not as at the beginning, confined to state boards, 
yet, those boards are the main pillars of the edifice. No party or 
creed is known in our work. Any society or individual labor- 
ing in the same direction we give the hand of fellowship, and 
hail as brother him who works to make mankind happier and 
better. 

At the close of the annual address the President said it 
would be no Conference of Charities at all if Mr. F. B. San- 
born was not brought before the audience so that we could all 
see him. It would be like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. Will Mr. Sanborn please come forward? 

Mr. Sanborn, of Massachusetts: Mr, President: I believe 
I never called out a speaker without giving him a little notice 
in advance. I have listened to the speakers to-night with 
pleasure. 

In regard to the remarks that have been made by the Presi- 
dent regarding the early relations existing between the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association and this Conference, I thought 
it possible a wrong impression might gain ground. I ought to 
state that one reason why the relations between the societies 
were kept up longer than what in my own mind I thought best, 
was because we did not have an office nor a permanent secre- 
tary, and it was not possible to carry on the necessary corres- 
pondence from one meeting to another, and by being united it 
was easier to conduct the business than if separated when they 
were small. One reason why we did not print the names of 
the delegations of the earlier years was because the lists were 
so short. I think in the Conference in New York, in which 
four states were represented, only eight delegates were pres- 
ent; that would make rather a short list, and so we kept the 
matter hushed up among ourselves till we could make a better 
showing. Now there are more than two hundred here; last 
year I think there were about throe hundred; and now no one 
thinks of going back to that union, which I think at the time 
was salutary rather than otherwise. 
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I was much interested in what Governor Fairohild said in re- 
gard to several matters. I think he has asked some most diffi- 
cult questions to answer. Probably the one in regard to 
habitual criminals is the most difficult, and you will readily see 
why. Wherever the habitual criminal makes his appearance 
and is arrested for the commission of crime, it is difficult or 
impossible to obtain the evidence of his former criminality. 
Thus, here in Madison, a criminal may be arrested and there 
may not be sufficient evidence to convict him, but at the same 
time he may have been convicted and served out sentences in 
ten diflFerent states: and the public often knows these persons 
ought not to be at large, and yet there is not sufficient evidence 
to warrant their arrest and conviction. This matter was before 
the New York Legislature, and Mr. Mill, of Birmingham, thirty 
years ago, proposed to meet this difficulty by a system of 
records. An ingenious Frenchman proposed a plan to identify 
them, which in a small and compact country like England or 
France, might be done, though with difficulty; but in a country 
like ours, composed of forty states and territories, it would be 
impossible to establish any sort of permanent records in regard 
to habitual criminals that would be useful and reliable for the 
purpose. In some states there are strict laws with reference 
to vagrants and tramps, and they are more or less effective. 
But we must bear in mind that there are among them some of 
the most ingenious persons in the world, and any measure put 
in practice is soon met by their own acuteness. As Governor 
Fairchild knows, in war and in diplomacy, there is a great dif- 
ference in making a move against one that is skilled and one 
that is not. The habitual criminal of the worst sort is without 
fear of the consequences, and he is one of the most skillful 
beings on the face of the earth, and most adroit in carrying out 
his schemes. While this class are lost to all shame, they place 
a high value on liberty, and prison life is extremely irksome to 
them . This docs not refer to the class who seek the prison as 
a home; for to a person of the class referred to confinement is 
a severe punishment. His mod(^ of life requires freedom, and 

while he is lost to all shame, be dt^sires the most absolute per- 
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sonal freedom from all restraint. But be is not deterred from 
the commission of crime by the fear of imprisonment, because 
he supposes he will not be sent to prison. In the first place 
he may escape arrest, and if arrested he may escape indict- 
ment, or he may escape a trial; or if tried, may escape convic- 
tton; or he may not be sentenced, or receive- a light one; and 
he may be pardoned out soon; or he may escape from custody 
or from prison. Experience does not seem to teach him that 
the law will ultimately fasten on him; and this I think is one 
reason whv he is not deterred from a life of crime. But I did 
not rise to preach a sermon. [Applause.] 

Mr. Elmore: What Mr. Sanborn says about giving a party 
notice before calling him out is true; but there is no absolute 
rule governing a president, and he can be as arbitrary as he has 
a mind to; and last year in Boston we thought Mr. Sanborn was 
pretty arbitrary. He is a Boston notion, and take him all in 
all we shall never sse his like again. [Laughter and applause.] 

Col. G. W. Burchard, President of the State Board of Su- 
pervision, invited the members of the Conference to visit the 
State Hospital for the Insane, across Lake Mendota, at any 
time during the session of the Conference. In accordance with 
the invitation, many members of the Conference visited the 
State Hospital at various times during tne week. 

The Conference then adjourned, and participated in an in- 
formal reception by the Governor, in the Executive oflSce. 
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SECOND SESSION. 

TxTESDAX Morning, August 8, 1882. 

Prayer by Rev. Dr. A. G. Byers, of Ohio. 

Let us pray. Our heavenly father, we thank thee for the 
light of another day. We give thee thanks for the strength 
thou hast given us to enter on its duties; and while we give 
thee thanks for mercies past, we implore thy kindness and 
grace for the day given to us now. We rejoice that- we are 
permitted to meet to consider together interests which we 
know lie so near the loving heart of our Father in Heaven. 
Wilt thou breath thy spirit on us and aid us in our sympathies, 
our thoughts, and our judgments, so that the conclusions which 
may be reached may be such as will honor God and do good to 
men. We ask for thy blessing on this conference, on all its 
members, and on the families we leave behind us, and on all 
the institutions that are here represented and upon all those 
connected with these institutions; may thy blessing rest upon 
our land, upon our nation, upon the president of the United 
States, and upon all in authoritv. Hear our prayer; give us 
kindness always, and finally save us through the Great Re- 
deemer, Our Father in Heaven, hallowed be thy name, &c. 
(The conference joined in repeating the Lord's prayer.) 

THE PROPEK FUNCTIONS OF BOARDS OF STATE CHARITIES 

AND CORRECTIONS. 

By Prof. Geo. I. Chace, of Rhode Island. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I propose to speak very briefly of the proper functions of 
Boards of State Charities and Corrections, and of some of the 
qualifications requisite for the successful discharge of these 
functions. What I shall say, will be understood to apply to 
such boards in their simplest form, with only advisory powers, 
and dependent for influence, upon the apparent wisdom and 
propriety of their reconiinondatious. 

Of the ordinary and well understood duty of these boards — 
the duty of visiting from time to time the institutions with 
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whose supemsion they are charged, and of reporting annually 
to the legislatures the result of their observations, it is not 
necessary to speak. This, if faithfully and honestly done, can 
hardly fail to be productive of good. If on the contrary, it be 
done in a careless and perfunctory manner, or in an unkind and 
critical spirit, it will prove a'positive evil. It were better that 
the trustees of these institutions should be directly responsible 
to the legislature, without any intervening body. 

The highest service of Boards of State Charities and Correc- 
tions, consists in bringing, on the one hand, to legislatures, 
and on the other, to boards of trustees, the best knowledge — 
the fruit of the largest and ripest experience, touching the oare 
of the dependent, delinquent and crioiinal classes. Legislators, 
prison iospectors, trustees of reform schools and other similar 
boards of management, have neither the opportunity, nor the 
leisure for a thorough investigation of the deep and dark prob- 
lems of social science, and yet without the results of such in- 
vestigation they are not prepared for the intelligent and proper 
discharge of their several duties. It is the special function of 
Boards of State Charities and Corrections to furnish this needed 
information and guidance. 

Another and kindred office of these boards is the diffusion 
through the community of just notions in relation to the proper 
treatment of pauperism, vice and crime with a view to their 
reduction within the narrowest possible limits. Public senti- 
ment must be moulded into forms favoring such treatment, and 
encouraging and supporting the government in all wise meas- 
ures looking to that end, although making for a time additional 
demands upon the treasury. Under our democratic rule, no 
reform, however reasonable, or however much needed, can be 
successfully carried forward without the approval and co-opera- 
tion of the great body of the populace. In the absence of such 
support, public institutions under the wisest and most efficient 
management lose half their usefulness. 

These conferences, besides their immediate effect, in enlarg- 
ing the views and strengthening the convictions of those who 
have part in them, are the means through their widely reported 
discussions, of spreading important knowledge, all over the 
land. Their published proceedings, everywhere welcome, aa 
well as the annua! reports of the different boards to their re- 
spective legislatures, further assist in educating, on the subjects 
of which they treat, the general public. 

From the proper work of Boards of Charities and Correc- 
tions, we may infer some of the qualifications demanded of 
those who serve on such boards. They should be men of 
large intelligence, of broad views, and of generous sympathies 
— men in whose composition clearness of perception, good 
judgment and moral insight are predominent elements — men 
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of genius, christian philauthropj as far removed from a weak 
sentimentality on the one hand, as it is from a hard philistln- 
ism on the other — men who are willinc to spend and be spent 
in the service, with no other reward than the good they may 
hope to accomplish — men of standing and influence in the 
community, who are sought for the service on account of their 
fitness for it, and not who seek it for personal ends, or are ap- 
pointed to it as a reward for political service or through politi- 
cal favoritism. 

Nor are these qualifications of character and standing alone 
sufficient. It becomes those who accept positions on Boards of 
State Charities and Corrections, whatever their social status, to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with what has been 
done, and what is now doing to minimize, or reduce to their 
smallest proportions, pauperism, vice and crime, and to master 
as far as possible the principles underlying such action, The 
function of these boards being simply advisory — thoy having 
neither legislative, or administrative powers — their influence 
in both of these directions, will be proportional to the respect 
felt for their recommendations. And this again will depend 
upon their known attainments and character. Legislatures 
surrounded, as they are, by all sorta of conflicting influences, 
are likely to pay little heed to the suggestions of a body of well 
meaning men indeed, but with whose ability and judgment they 
are not impressed. Boards of trustees, amid their trying and 
difficult lauors will gladly receive advice from men in whose 
wisdom they confide, and whose experince, they know to be 
greater than theirs. While the same advice thrust upon them 
by a board failing to command their respect, would be resented 
as an interference in matters which belonged solely to them, 
and for which they alone were responsible. 

And further, as Boards of State Charities have no real au- 
thority — no mandatory powers — it is important that their re- 
commendations, however wise and well considered, should be 
presented with proper deference and courtesy to the legislative 
bodies whose action they invoke, so as if possible to win a 
favorable hearing. They should at least see that such recom- 
mendations do not fail to receive attention through any infelic- 
ity in the manner or time of presenting them. 

So also having no actual control over the trustees whose la- 
bors they supervise, they should seek to establish and maintain 
with these boards a personal influence so strong that there will 
remain to them only the pleasant duty of guidance and inspira- 

Mere advisory boards sometimes complain of the want of au- 
thority. Their advice, they say, is not heeded. However val- 
uable in itself, it is thrown away. This may be true in particular 
cases. But it is not the rule. Advisory boards, whether com- 
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sense and practical knowledge of affairs, entitle them. Com- 
plaint of want of power, is under such circumstances, confession 
of a lack of some of the means of influence. 

Already much Las been accomplished by our boards of char- 
ities, in collecting and diffusing information, in shaping public 
opinion and in promoting refonna in slate legislation, and in 
the management of state institutions; but still more important 
work remains to be done by them. By their mastery of some 
of the most pressing social problems and by the conspicuous 
wisdom of their recommendations, they should exert a potent 
influence in determining the creation of similar boards in states 
where such boards do not now exist. Originating in Massa- 
chusetts, the acknowledged leader in reform of every kind, only 
nineteen years ago, they have already spread through ten of the 
more influential of the states, and should continue to spread 
until not a state in the union is without them. A comparison 
between the prisons, alms-houses and asylums for the insane, 
in the group of states where these boards are in full operation, 
and tlie same institutions in states where such boards do not 
exist would be interesting and instructive. It may be said 
these boards are themselves the product of a larger Intelligence 
and more advanced sentiment already existing in the states 
where they are found. This is to a certain extent probably 
true. But there can he no doubt that they have in time assisted 
in still further enlarging that intelligence and developing and 
strengthening that sentiment of humanity. 

The efforts of these boards must be put forth on a higher 
plane. Thev must be directed to moral rather than material 
ends — the latter being allowed to follow, as they assuredly 
will, in the train of the former. Pauperism, vice and crime 
must be met in their first budding. The neglected and exposed 
children of the street, must be gathered into homes and schools, 
where they may be properly instructed and trained, and where 
their own tendencies may be repressed, and all the good that is 
in them through fostering influenoes, be brought out. Such 
homes and schools, although requiring at the start a consider- 
able outlay, would in a single generation, as I believe, far more 
than repay their cost, in the diminished expense fnr jails, pris- 
ons and work-houses. When will our legislatures be courage- 
ous enough, and have faith enough to take this first step towards 
checking and bringing under control the great and growing 
evils of our modern civilization? 

There is need of higher aims, and the employment of moie 
efficient means in our reformatories and our houses of correctio 
Too great reliajice is placed upon mere physical appli 
All right moral, social and personal influences 
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into more active play. Encouragement must take the place of 
repression. Rewards must be substituted for punisliments. 
Hope is a stronger, as well as a more generous motive than fear. 
Obedience from love and respect is of more value in the forma- 
tion of character, than an enforced yielding to mere authority. 
A spirit of kindness and contentment, of good will and trust, 
must pervade these institutions, before they can accomplish 
these legitimate ends. As too commonly managed, not half the 
good of which they are capable, is done by them. Their real 
suGceHB will not depend so much on the system upon which they 
are conducted, whether close or open, although I believe the 
latter in the right hands every way preferable, as upon the 
character of the roan at their head, and the spirit breathed by 
him into his subordinates and employes. Rare gifts are re- 
quired — little short of moral genius — for the successful man- 
agement of reformatory institutions on the open system. Anj* 
man may turn keys, shove bolts and fasten bars. He may also 
enforce labor and conformity to rules by the deprivation of food, 
or the discipline of the lash. Nothing but brute strength is 
needed for this; and only brutish natures can receive benefit 
from it. All others are morally injured, A juvenile reforma- 
tory conducted after the manner of a prison, becomes a feeder . 
to prisons. If there are any positions which it is important to 
have well filled — filled with able and wise men — men of earn- 
est, self-denying and christian tempera — it is the headships of 
our reform schools and our houses of correction. When thus 

E resided over and directed, these institutions do untold good, 
a other and different hands they may be a source of actual 
harm to the community. The diffusion of right views on this 
subject, and the lifting to a higher platform all reformatory 
work, is not the least of the tasks before us as Boards of State 
Charities and Corrections. This, indeed, if I mistake not, is 
the direction in which our efforts in the future will be mainly 
put forth. Moral appliances will come to take the place more 
and more of physical. It will be perceived that no form of evil 
can permanently withstand the power of goodness — that chris- 
tian faith and love are the greatest of all conquerors— that there 
are none so fallen or degraded as to be beyond their reach — 
that the gospel of brotherly kindness and good will promul- 
gated two thousand years ago in Judea and Galilee for tht re- 
formation of a world must be embodied and exemplified in all 
our institutions, before they can fully accomplish their benefi- 
cent cuds. 

I am of the opinion that this advance in our reformatory aims 
and methods, of which the need is so urgent, may be more 
easily and sooner made, under single boards, with full adminis- 
trative powers, than under a system of double boards, one 
board having merely advisory, and the other executive func- 
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tions. A single hoard is most favorable to unity and eflicien 
of action. The danger of petty jealousies on the one hand, a 
of mischievous interference on the other, is precluded. Hoiieat ' 
differences of opinion are worn away by diacuBaion, and the 
best views, and wisest measures will generally prevail. The 
members of such a board having an individual reBponsibility, 
feel more strongly its pressure; while their larger powers con- 
fer additional dignity as well as duepen their sense of obliga- 
tion. Their experience in administrative duties enables them 
to judge better as to what is practicable, and wbat if attempted 
would be sure to result in failure. How many of the schemes 
of philanthropists, when brought to this last test — the test of ' 
practicability — have been found wanting? It is this fact that I 
makes legislatures so slow to heed the most earnest appeals of '■ 
men and women truly benevolent, but without sufficient ac- 
quaintance with affairs to comprehend the difficulties that would 
be encountered, in carrying out their proposed reforms. The 
mere sentiment of benevolence, however genuine, must hi 
lightened, chastened and disciplined by the sober teachio, 
experience before it can be a safe guide to action. 

The work before us, and before all good men, is a herculean 
one, whether we consider the inertia of the mass to be lifted, ( 
what is worse, its tendency to gravitate downwards. But the 
work must be done. We are committed to it by the necessities 
)gf society. "The roaring loom of time," whether we will or 
not, weaves on. Fabrics of some sort are continually pouring 
out from it. Upon the efforts of the present generation, will 
depend in no small degree, what the character of those fabrics, 
for the next half century, shall be. Ha.d we not a whole army 
of co-workers, we might well be discouraged at the magnitude 
of the task. Scholars and teachers and preachers and philoso- 
phers and statesmen and philanthropists, are all laboring for 
the same beneficent ends — ends towards which, as I believe, 
the Divine Providence is also working — the amelioralion of J 
society and the uplifting of hureianity. With such co-operation, ' 
we need be disheartened at the vastness of the work to be 1 
done. But rather let us take fresh courage from the assurance ( 
that if we faint not, in due time, a precious harvest wi 
reaped from our united labors. 

President Elmoee: I feel very thankful to Prof. Chace for-l 
his excellent address. At the same time his portrait of whatl 
a member of the State Board of Charities ought to be is pretty 1 
rough on us. I think if we take it seriously to heart we shall I 
find it very difficult to come up to his standard, try as hard J 
as we may. However, if we can't come up to it, we wi 
our best to come as near to it as we can. 
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I am reminded by the secretary that all papers are open for 
discussion. I think it is a good thing to do, and we shall be 
glad to listen to any remarks any member may make on the 
paper just read. 

Rev. M. McG. Dana, Minnesota: In the paper just read 
different boards are spoken of — advisory boards and state 
boards — boards that have different legal powers. I think in 
New York they have the right to inspect and ask questions, 
and make recommendations. In Minnesota we are a new 
state. We have no advisory board, but it seems desirable to 
have one as speedily as possible, and we have much to learn 
from the older states which have age and experience in the 
work of such boards, and learn from those who know how they 
work and how they are carried on. 

Prof. Geo. I. Chace, Rhode Island: The Rhode Island 
board is peculiar. I think, perhaps, there is no other board 
just like it, but a statement of it would hardly meet the gen- 
tleman's case. I don't know of one of the larger states that 
could have a board constituted like that of Rhode Island. It 
is really composed of the boards of trustees and the board of 
charities united in one body. They have complete control of 
the state institutions. They report to the legislature what 
they wish and the legislature makes the appropriations they 
ask for, at least it always has done so; therefore there is per- 
fect harmony existing between them, without which there 
would arise serious trouble. 

I think the plan adopted in this state (Wisconsin) will meet 
the gentleman's idea more nearly. I understand that in this 
state there is A state board whose power extends all over the 
state and has charge of all the state institutions. I think here 
you have a board of charities besides. I suppose if you were 
to clothe one board with the powers of both boards it would 
be almost exactly like the Rhode Island board, if they were 
united to form one board about twice the size — I think four 
and five would make nine — a board of nine or ten. There is 
in Rhode Island a board composed of nine which performs all 
the duties of trustees, who are appointed by the governor, 
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with the approval of the senate, each appointed for six years. 
I don't know whether I have answered the gentleman's ques- 
tion or not. 

Pbof. Wright, of Wisconsin: Is your board a salaried 
board? 

Prof. Chace: No; our board is supposed to be composed 
of gentlemen of leisure. The secretary, however, is paid. 
All officers of the board are appointed. The warden and su- 
perintendent are all appointed by the board. All the governor 
does is to appoint the board. It is supposed that there are 
enough gentlemen of public spirit and sufficient leisure to do 
this work without compensation. We have been a little afraid 
of political influence, and such a position would be under that 
influence if attended with emoluments so that men would 
aspire to that position. As it is now no one who is not imbued 
with public spirit and is willing to give a great deal of time to 
it will accept the position, and it is thought that as long as the 
board can be maintained on that basis it is the safest. How 
long that will be I don't know. 

Prof. Wright: Are not your state institutions all grouped 
in one locality? 

Prof. Chace: They are all grouped in one region, on lands 
of the state, in the town of Cranston, about seven miles out 
from the city of Providence, where are the state prison, the 
county jail, the alms house, the asylum for the insane, and the 
work house, and they are now removing the reform schools 
there. They are all removed from one another and have no 
influence on each other — they are entirely distinct. It is an 
economical arrangement. There is no questien that under the 
management of one board, if they are men of wisdom and 
knowledge of practical afi'airs, these institutions can be carried 
on more harmoniously and at much less cost. We are putting 
up buildings for the reform schools when they come under the 
care of the board. Of course the worst boys go te the reform 
school, and I don't see how they can be cured by being put in 
prison, as has heretofore been the case. 

Hon. D. W. Ingersoll, of Minnesota: Was it a prison? 
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Prof. Chace: Yes, it was a prison, a city reform school, 
taken from the city and made a state school. The legislature 
oflFered to put up buildings on these grounds and to open a 
school without any bounds whatever. But it is wonderful 
what a change has taken place in the boys. 

Rev. Dr. Byers, Ohio: Was that merely a temporary ar- 
rangement in the old place? 

Prof. Chace: Yes. It was there right in the very worst 
part of the city, and there was no fair chance to do good. 

Dr. Byers: It is well to keep these facts in view. I sup- 
pose Prof. Chace will allow me to understand that in Rhode 
Island they can't get very far apart? (Laughter.) 

Prof. Chace: They can get out of sight. 

Dr. Byers: In regard to the effects of neighborhood; is it 
not possible that your reform institutions may be brought under 
some unwholesome influences? 

Prof. Chace: I have no fear of that kind. I think if any 
one would go on the ground and see for themselves they would 
not fear that. 

Dr. By'Ers: I have been there, and I think the arrange- 
ments very admirable. After all, I think reformatory institu- 
tions should not all be placed under one administrative board, 
or situated where they will be under the influence of the state 
prison and similar institutions. 

Hon. D. W. Ixgersoll, Minnesota: May I ask a question? 
In regard to their play and exercises, is there any fence around 
their play ground? 

Prof. Chace: There is a fence perhaps twenty feet high; 
they can see the sky, that is all. 

Prof. Wright: I should like to hear from Mr. Sanborn 
upon that subject. 

F. B. Saxborx, Massachusetts: I represent a member of 
the committee for which Prof. Chace has just reported so ably, 
but I suppose it would appear, if our committee was canvassed, 
that there would be some difference as to the conclusions to be 
drawn by different members of the committee from the facts 
presented. Prof. Chace represents one opinion, Gen. Brinker- 
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hoff, who last year presented a report, and Judge Robinson rep- 
resent quite a, different opinion. As we pride ourselves in 
Massachusetts on being' conservative, we should take a position 
between the two, and I, therefore, hold aniiddle ground. But 
in all these matters we are all as yet but pupils and experi- 
m enters. 

It is idle for any one to say, no matter how long he has been 
in service, or how long any system has been tried, that he has 
found the true method. My judgment is that no one rule will 
apply to all our states, which differ so much in their character 
and the nature of their laws, &o. The system Prof, Chace 
favors in Rhode Island is admirably adapted to that state, but 
it would not do at all in Massachusetts. We could not carry 
it on in our state, small as Massachusetts is, compared with 
your state here, or with Ohio. It might not be legally impos- 
sible but it would be morally impossible, and if we should un- 
dertake it WB should certainly fail. Hence, ever since our 
state board was organized, we have sedulously avoided such an 
organization as the State Board of Rhode Island. We have 
even avoided the power of appointment to offices in the state 
institutions, or of any direct control of expenditures. But we 
have, from the necessity of the case, been obliged to exercise 
other administrative powers. In that respect Massachusetts is 
somewhat peculiar. There was handed down from antiquity a 
system of dividing our poor, one part to be maintained at the 
expense of the state, the rest by the towns. It was a system 
that required a great deal of administration, and some one, on 
the part of the state, had to do it. About thirty years ago the 
state constituted a board, called the Alien Commissioners, to 
attend to the immigration which was rapidly coming in at that 
time, and this required the utmost strictness. Our hospitals 
were full of ship fever and other diseases and the state board 
took charge of the business under that emergency. The im- 
migrants were all to be supported by the state if they were 
poor; but the support of the former residents also occasioned 
a great deal of trouble. Disputes were constantly arising be- 
tween the state and the towns. There were some three huu- 
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dred oities and towns, and the support of the poor under the 
double headed system caused a great deal of trouble. When, 
in 1863, the Board of State Charities was established and suc- 
ceeded to the Alien Commission, it had to carry on this admin- 
istrative work. 

Right here I should diflfer from some gentlemen who say that 
the duties of a board of this kind must be only advisory, and 
that they must not step outside of those functions. I don't 
quite agree to that. The duties of a central board are to be 
regulated strictly by the circumstances of the case. I think 
that in every state the central board should have power to reg- 
ulate immigration, for a great deal of evil has arisen from the 
fact that in some states the supervision of immigration and the 
care of the poor has been separated. I don't know that Dr. 
Hoyt would agree with me, but I think the state of New York 
would be in a much better condition if the state charities and 
immigration had been from the first under one central board 
instead of two. 

Now, as things have been going on in Massachusetts, or as 
legislation is taken up by any state, the business will develop 
like all other matters. 

At present our board is not only performing its old duties, 
but it has had imposed on it other administrative duties, and 
finally, by the summary act of three years ago, there were 
added to this work of supervising the state charities and im- 
migration, the relations between the state and the towns, the 
new duties of a lunacy commission and of the state board of 
public health. 

This looks like a great transgression of the principles laid 
down in certain books, and is against the advice of some gen- 
tlemen who have reported here in times past. But I appre- 
hend that the only limit to powers of this kind, and the only 
test of the propriety of conferring such powers on a central 
board, is the fact of their performing their duty welU 
There are certain reasons why these duties should be performed 
by the board that looks after the poor. You will find it im- 
possible to separate the poor from the insane, for the insane, 
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from very natural causes, become paupers. If previously they 
were iu good circumstances, insanity makes them poor, and in 
the nature of things this class must be looked after not only 
as insane persons, but also as paupers. So in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and some other states, these powers concerning 
the poor and the insane have been united, aud they would be 
better ofiF were it so in New York, though, perhaps. Dr. Hoyt 
thinks it just as well as it is now in that state. In regard to 
public health there is the same complication. The public 
health is attacked in every community by the diseases of the 
poor, and all these diseases which require public interference, 
such as the small pox, scarlatina, &c., make their worst ravages 
among the poor. Whenever these diseases make their ap- 
pearance, for the protection of the public, the houses of the 
poor must bo entered and diseases dealt with by summary pro- 
cesses according to law. 

Now this power must be exercised very speedily and per- 
haps arbitrarily, and when it is put in the hands of a state 
board of charities they may come in conflict with local health 
officers who have the care of these very persons, and so too the 
board of health deals with matters that are also dealt with by 
officers of the "poor, and you may have conflict, or a failure to 
act promptly, as we had in Massachusetts. 

During the small pox epidemic of 1872-3, we lost a thousand 
lives and a quarter of a million dollars because this power was 
in two sets of hands. You can't make the public health secure 
unless this power is in a single set of hands. We were taught 
this by our experience in 1872, and since, and it has been the 
experience and testimony of others. There has not been a 
year since 1872 where we were so much exposed as last winter, 
for then we had a large immigration from Canada (where there 
is very little vaccination) and from various sea ports, and we 
were constantly receiving cases of infection from Canada; and 
then, too, a large number of our paper-mills were nests of in- 
fection (more than one-half of the small-pox cases coming 
from these paper-mills). 

In these respec'.s you are exposed to the same sort of evils 
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in Illinois and here in Wisconsin as in Massachusetts or Phila- 
delphia. In Massachusetts we were able to keep the small-pox 
within the limits of the city or town where it broke out. I 
think there was only one instance where the disease passed be- 
yond the limits of the town where it originated, and when it is 
considered what our public is — the people often residing in 
one place and working in another — you see how important it 
is that this matter should be in charge of the state authorities 
and be hampered no longer by this double system. 

Such a disease always breaks out among the poor, the very 
class the authorities have to support. 

In our state an officer is sent at once to see that the case is 
isolated, and then that the unvaccinated are vaccinated. In 
this respect our board went far beyond the requirement of the 
law, and did vaccinate between five and ten thousand persons. 
On several lines of railroads the employes were vaccinated — 
the Hoosac Tunnel, Albany, &c., — and we vaccinated also the 
postal agents on the mail routes throughout the state. The 
result was that instead of loosing a thousand lives and a 
quarter million of dollars as before, we lost only twenty lives 
and perhaps twenty-five thousand dollars. This, I think, shows 
the entire feasibility of placing this power in one set of hands, 
and I make these remarks because what has been tried in one 
state successfully will succeed in all, if tried with the same 
energy. 

Gen. Roeliff Brinkerhoff, Ohio: A reference has been 
made to my report of last year, and I think a little mistake 
has been made in regard to it. I do not think there is any 
particular diflPerence between Prof. Chace and myself. I do 
not understand that he advised the system of Rhode Island for 
the larger states, but that he regards that form as the best for 
Rhode Island. I am willing to concede that as probably true, 
where, as there, all the institutions arc on one farm. In such 
case I can see very well why it may be wise for the state board 
of charities to exercise full administrative powers, but where 
you come to a great state like Ohio, with its eighty- eight 
counties, and its half dozen insane asylums, its penitentiary, its 
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aayluin for the deaf and dumb, the blind and the idiotic, its 
reform Bchoola, and in each countr a jail, a poor house and a 
cbildrens' home, and in its great cities variouB other charitable 
and correctional institutions, it would be physically impossible 
to adopt the Rhode Island system. 

It is possible also, that in a state like Massachueetts, it may 
be desirable, as claimed by Mr. Sanborn, to confer some ad- 
ministrative powers upon its board of.state charities. But for 
a state like Ohio, or Illinois, or Michig-an, or Indiana, or Penn- 
sylvania, I believe the state board of charities should have uo 
administrative powers whatever, but should be purely advisoiy. 
We cannot undertake to administer upon details. A railway 
superintendent might as well undertake to exercise the func- 
tions of a section boss and of all other minor officers. All we 
can possibly do as a board of state charities in a state like 
Ohio, where we have general supervision, not only of charities 
but of corrections also, is to study syBtf;ms, make inspections, 
and give general direction to all. 

Where a state is willing to bear the espense, I think it well, 
as in Massachusetts, to have two separate boards, one for the 
supervision of charities, and the other for corrections, but even 
then they will have all they ought to do without any adminis- 
trative powers. , 

The duties of the board of state charities, as I conceive 
them, is to study systems, visit institutions, not only at home 
but abroad, and in all possible ways keep themselves abreast 
of the best thought and best experiences of the world, and then 
bring the information thus gathered to bear upon the institu- 
tions, the legislature, and the people of their own state. 

The moment you impose executive powers upon a board you 
will lower its character, for at once, to that extent, it ceases to 
be. a disinterested body. If, in addition, you give its members 
salaries, the degradation of the board to political uses is ine- 
vitable, and its main usefulness will be ended. With offices to 
bestow, and contracts to award, and salaries to be received, the 
members of a board of state charities will be selected for party 
B rather than for devotion to the duties required. With 
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siioli a Board in Ohio, not one of its present members would 
remain. We probably could not if we would, but we certainly 
would not if we could. 

Ab now constituted, our board is out of politics, the law'di- 
viding its six members equally between the two political par 
ties, and making the Governor of the State ex-officio chairman. 
Politics never enters into our thoughts in considering our work, 
and I think never will with a board thus constituted. 

In our judgment, for a Board of State Charities, Ua iest ser- 
vice icill be an unpaid sereicf, and its only powers should be 
advitory poieera. 

HoH. D, W. Ingeksoll, Minnesota: Mr. Chairman: I 
suppose you could put all New England and something more 
into Minnesota. It would he impossible to put all our institu- 
tions under one Board; the insane asylum is in one portion of 
the state, the state's prison in another entreme portion of the 
state, the reform school is near the state capital, and if you 
had one board to do all the business of these institutions it 
would take almost their entire time. 

There are various interests involved in this question. Our 
state reform school is a noble institution, from which our boys 
go out to farm work, or go into the shop and engage in manu- 
facturing, and they are kept there by influences which reach 
every boy, and there is no one who can judge so well of what 
is needed, and how the inmates of these schools shall be em- 
ployed and directed, as the Board of Managers. I speak from 
experience in relation to this work. No one can bo well un- 
derstand the wants and necessities of these institutions as the 
Board that meets there often. I speak now especially of the 
reform school. I think it would be well to have an advisory 
board whose duty it will be to visit all these institutions, to 
look after them, their location, the manner of conducting them, 
etc.; but to make them the center of power I am utterly op- 
posed to. 

Prof. Ciiace: I think I am misunderstood. Gen. Brink- 
erhoff has stated exactly my position. It is out of the question 
in these large states for an advisory board to take charge of all 
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these institutions, I did not intend to advocate the plan of the 
little state of Rhode Island for these large states. But where 
such a board can be adopted I believe there is more certainty j 
and efficiency of action. 

Peof. WKiGnT, Wisconsin: I would like to say as to the ' 
systein of Wisconsin, under the new organization, that a 
single board has been appointed to act as a board of con- 
trol of these six state institutions, and the very thing 
attended to that has been pointed out by Prof. Cbace and Mr, 
Ingersoll. As to our institutions, they are scattered in differ- 
ent portions of the state, and obviously a single unpaid board 
could not attend to them all properly; and so there has been 
created a new State Board, with salaries, and they give their 
whole time to the managing of these six state institutions. The 
State Board of Charities and Reform remain, with no advisory 
powers over the state institutions, but over all county a 
vate institutions they have added powers, as in the case of the 
county insane asylums, wHreh will be the subject of an address 
by Mr. Giles this evening. And let me say here, that in such 
states as Minnesota, or Iowa, where they are moving to e 
tablish something of this kind, a Board of Charities organizi 
substantially as in Ohio, is the best to begin with, and after- 
wards, as developments may occur, changes may be made as 
deemed wise; but an advisory board is the best to begin v 

C B. LocKwooD, Ohio; In regard to one question: I hap- 
pened to be a member of the legislature at the time of the first 
discussion, I believe, relating to the appointment of this 
board. I want to say to the delegates from states where such 
boards have not been appointed, that we found it exceedingly 
difficult to get such a measure adopted, unless it was agreed 
that it should have no administrative power. The legislatures 
are made up of politicians, and here is the trouble; and I hope 
if any expression goes out from this body on that subject to 
these states, it will be that such boards ought to be organizei 
without administrative power. I know it would not be near a 
difficult to give them some power in Ohio now aa it was at first 
to get it established, because the board has developed its abil- 
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ity to do good work; but at first an advisory board only should 
be attempted. 

Db. Chas. S. Hovt, New York: In New York, the board, 
organized in 18C7, was given advisory powers only, with au- 
thority to visit and examine the various poor-houses and alma- 
houses, and all charitable, correctional and eleemosynary insti- 
tutions receiving state aid. This authority was subsequently 
extended so as to embrace all such institutions, whether sup- 
ported by public or private munificence; and it was also em- 
powered to direct the removal of the chronic insane from 
county poor-houaes, under certain conditions, to state asylums. 
Its methods of dealing with evils are through the local author- 
ities and by the force of public sentiment. When a wrong is 
found to exist in any institution it is promptly brought to the 
notice of its proper officers, and, if they refuse or neglect to 
make the correction, they become thereafter responsible to the 
public for its continuance. The board may invite legal action, 
through the attorney -general, but it has never, as yet, deemed 
it desirable to resort to this measure, nor has it been found 
necessary in any case to make a positive order to effect the 
transfer of insane to the care of the state. Our extended sys- 
tem of local support carries with it local responsibilities, and 
any central interference with the counties and towns, in the 
conduct and management of their charities, other than advisory, 
would be met in a spirit of hostility that would soon destroy 
the influence of good for any board. In the discharge of its 
duties the New York board, therefore, aims carefully and in- 
telligently to point out to the proper officers any evils or 
wrongs found to exisl in any of the institutions within its pur- 
view, leaving it to them to make the correction; and its recom- 
mendations, though sometimes attended with delay, have sel- 
dom, if ever, been disregarded. 

Continuing, Dr. Hoyt cited numerous inBtances in which 
great and lasting reforms had thus been effected and advanced 
methods adopted in the management and affairs of the chanties 
of New York. In this way many important improvements had 
been brought about in the poor-houses and alms-houses; a bet- 
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ter supervision and care bad been secured to the ohroDkc insane, 
the sick poor received more thoughtful and kind attention, and 
an improved classification, so important in the management of 
these institutions, had been established. With the co-opera- 
tion of the superintendents and other Jocal officers, a law had 
been secured by wbich the children had been removed from 
the poor-houses and alms-houses; a better and more economic 
care had been extended to the unsettled poor; a systematic 
return of lunatic, idiotic, blind, crippled and other infirm alien 
paupers to the countries whence they came, had been enforced; 
and a uniform system of registration and reporting in regard 
to pauperism and its expenses had been instituted. To have 
attempted these improvements and reforms from a central 
standpoint, without inviting local aid, would, in his opinion, 
have resulted in great delay, if not in the end in complete 
failure. 

In respect to administrative duties by state boards, Dr. Hoyt 
thought they should not generally be undertaken. It might 
work well in a small state like Rhode Island, and even in large 
states, in exceptional cases, but it should not, as a rule, he be- 
lieved, be encouraged. The New York board is now charged 
with providing for its state poor, and with the return of alien 
paupers. These duties are mainly performed by its executive 
officers, the legislature declining to create additional depart- 
ments for these purposes. Thus far these duties ha-'e caused 
no embarrassments, yet the board is not inclined to ta!te upon 
itself extended administrative duties, nor to seek additional 
powers. 

THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 
By Jbnnib McCowes, M. D., of Davenport, Iowa. 

Within the last quarter of a century the essential features of 
the care and treatment of insanity, the general management of 
hospitals, the unprecedented increase of the disease, its rela- 
tions to crime and pauperism, and the financial burdens it 
imposes, have attracted much attention from bo(h medical and 
philanthropic points of view. A disease from which no condi- 
tion, nor rank, nor age nor sex is exempt; an evil so 
ing in its influences, so baleful to the individual, so disastrous 
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to the family, bo burdensome to the state, may well incite the 
most profound study of all its varied phases. The difficult 
and perplexing problems presented by this disease have been 
intently studied by those having opportunity to do so, and the 
facts which were found to have a bearing upon the public 
welfare have been from time to time urged upon public atten- 
tion. But notwithstanding this, the evils attending a disease 
so peculiar in its nature, are of such magnitude, and seem to 
be increasing with snob rapidity, that no physician who accepts 
the aphorism of Bacon, that "every man is a debtor to his 
profession, and ought of duty to be a help thereto," can de- 
cline when called npon to add his mite to the effort to popu- 
larize information which may have a tendency to decrease the 
evil. In this lies my only defense for venturing to accept the 
invitation to address you on this subject. If, haply, I shall be 
able to offer for your CDuaideraCioii some thoughts which may 
promote discussion, and so elicit from those of more mature 
judgment and more extended experience, views which shall be 
of value in awakening a more active interest in this particular 
phase of the question ■ — the prevention of insanity — my pur- 
pose will be fully attained. 

It ia estimated that there are now in the United States 
100,000 insane persons- Less than half that number can find 
accommodation in the hospitals, public and private, which have 
sprung up in the last decade in all parts of the country. From 
1870 to 1880, according to the census returns, our population 
increased about 26 per cent., the insane population over 100 
per cent. This, as you know, is to some extent apparent rather 
real; but after making due allowance for all sources of error, 
the actual increase is undoubtedly in excess of the increase in 
the population. At least there is no question that the increase 
exceeds our ability to provide for it; the ciy for more roam 
coming up year after year from almost every state, many of the 
hospitals being constantly crowded far beyond their estimated 
capacity, the overflow finding refuge in and fast filling up the 
poor-houses and the jaild. 

The earlier writers on insanity gave us the assurance that it 
was as easily curable as any other disease, and the belief has 
been widely entertained that a very large percentage of cases 
were discharged from the hospitals cured. It is now coming 
to be understood, however, that this was a misapprehension. 
The statistical tables issued by hospitals were, unintentionally 
doubtless, misleading to the general public; and by the admis- 
sion of hospital superintendents themselves, the popular belief 
in the great curability of insanity was never justified by the 
facts. The same authority leads ua to infer, also, that it is 
quite possible that an actual change may have taken place in 
the forms of mental disorder, rendering it less amenable to 
treatment, and that insanity, as a whole, may be really becom- 
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ing more and more an incurable disease, 
servative acknowledge that the results of t 
longer so favorable as in former periods; that recoveries have 
shown a constant tendency to decline numericaUy, with a more 
decided decline within the past few years. It does not come 
within our province to discuss, at this time, the reason for this 
decrease in results, notwithstanding the improved appliances 
for treatment. It is sulficient for our purpose that it is aa 
acknowledged fact from those best qualified to speak — the 
hospital superintendents. 

The burden of testimony now conclusively establishes that 
even under the moat favorable circumstances insanity is cura- 
ble only in its earliest stages, and io uncomplicated cases; that 
it is doubtful if a person who has once been insane can ever 
be sure, under all circumstances, of quite the same degree of 
mental integrity aa before; while of those who seemingly re- 
cover, but a small percentage do not sooner or later suffer relapse. 
With insanity constantly and rapidly increasing, and the num- 
ber of the cured constaiUly decreasing, a. problem is presented 
for our coDsideratioD which well may give us pause. 

The claims which the insane have on those le 
than themselves have been clearly recognized i 
to with unparalleled generosity. It is estimated that the annual 
expenditure for the lesser number of the insane, who are cared 
for in the hospitals, is $13,000,000, an amount greater than for 
any other dependent class. The tax-payer appreciates that this 
is rea?, not apparent; yet no " wards of the state " are more 
willingly or cheerfully provided for than are the insane. But 
is not the .well-worn maxim in regard to the " ounce of preven- 
tion " especially applicable here, not only as a measure of econ- 
omy but as a measure of humanity? 

But can insanity be prevented? Again giving precedence 
to those having best opportunities to know, 1 quote from a hos- 
pital superintendent now deceased, who was regarded as an 
authority in his specialty: "The more extended my experi- 
ence the more strongly have I been impressed with tne appar- 
ent fact that insanity is to a large extent the result of ignorance 
and the reckless violation of the commonest rules of health and 
laws of heredity, and is, therefore, in a high degree apreventa- 
ble disease." This belief seems sustained by most, if not all, 
who have given attention to the subject; yet comparatively 
little has been done towards bringing it to the attention of the 
public, and impressing upon them the fact that so long as they 
go on in ignorant or heedless violation of the commonest pre- 
cepts of healthful living, so long will they bring upon them- 
selves the corresponding penalties. The duty of so warning 
the public has been regarded as a professional prerogative, but 
the general profession has shown a disposition to leave it to 
those making insanity their special study; these in turn have 
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tieea so occupied with the actual presence of the disease as to 
leave little time for the study of preventive medicine. But in 
this age of diligent investigation and keen research which has 
" pr^entiofi " for its watchword, the medioal profession can not 
be held guiltless, if from its coigne of vantage it fails to warn 
with no uncertain sound, the multitudes who, from every walk 
of life, have joined in the steeple-chase for wealth and worldly 
honors and distinctions, and are rushing heedlessly upon the 
pitfalls where lurks an enemy more grim than death itself. 

Any satisfactory theory of prevention must of necessity be 
based upon the causes which operate to bring about the dis- 
ease. Although much of conjecture and uncertainty overshad- 
ow the subject in all its phases, there are some facts in regard 
to its causation which seem pretty well established. Promi- 
nent among these stands that of hereditary transmission. The 
laws of heredity so universal in their application, from the sim- 
plest cell upward through all gradations of organic life, make 
no exception here. The records of insane asylums establish 
beyond a doubt that one of the most potent of the primary 
causes of iwaanity is the transmission from parent to child of a 
defective or illy-balanced nervous organization, predisposing to 
nervous or mental disease. This hereditary taint, underlying 
other causes which in themselves might be harmless for evil, 
by its additional weight precipitates the unhappy victim upon 
the shoals and quicksands prepared for him by his thoughtless 
or reckless ancestry. 

Ill health, in one form or another, as a factor of insanity, 
stands among the first in point of numbers in the reports from 
every hospital in the country. This is a significant fact, in 
view of the belief that in a large percentage of these cases in- 
sanity might doubtless have been prevented by an observance 
of the laws of personal and domestic hygiene, and proper med- 
ical attention at the inception of the disorder. 

Alcohol, as a causative agent of disease has, of late, attracted 
much attention in scientific and reformatory circles. It 
is the unequivocal testimony of all who have candidly inves- 
tigated the subject that if not causing insanity per se to the 
extent claimed by some, its habitual use undoubtedly gives 
rise Eb a modified nutrition of the nervous system favorable to 
its development when conjoined with other factors, especially 
the potent one of heredity; and that its inheritance to future 
generations is a physical, mental and moral degeneracy, culmi- 
nating with but the slightest exciting cause, in epilepsy, idiocy 
or insanity, not to speak of moral obliquities and crime. Hos- 
pital superintendents have from time to time given warning of 
this connection as cause and effect, and they have made the 
stronger statement that " few know how many victims alco- 
hol directly or indirectly sends to the insane asylums. The 
tables of causes do not show it, for the reason that many 
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Another superintendent, with almost forty years experience 
in the treatment of the insane, joins the deleterious effects of 
tobacco with those of alcohol, and adds, "I do not think the 
numerical strength given them in the tables of causes is a tithe 
of the injurious influences they exert. Most certainly is this 
the case, in my opinion, with tobacco. Both operate injuri- 
ously, first, as an associate and predisposing cause, and, 
secondly, in creating a condition to be transmitted to offspring 
favoring the development of nervous and mental disease. 

Another source of insanity which does not enter largely into 
the tables of enumerated causes, at leust under a separate and 
appropriate heading, is vionotony of viork and thought, the 
treadmill of ceasless care and toi! to which so many conscien- 
tious souls are self-condemned without the rest, change and 
recreation so essential to the preservation of a healthful elas- 
ticity of mind and cheerfulness of spirit. The largest number 
of victims to this cause is found among the mothers of the 
land, although by no means contined to them, but including as 
well teachers, artisans, farmers, professional workers, all who 
go on week after week, month after month, year after year, in 
the same monotonous current, the same unviirying and cease- 
less round, in utter disregard of the simplest laws of mental 
health, which, for its integrity, demands change and variety. 
In the report of the Hartford Retreat for the Insane for 1881, 
is cited so characteristic a case, that I trust I shall be pardoned 
if I reproduce it. 

"Mrs. M., age 4J, mother of eight children, acute mania." 
The husband, when asked if he could suggest any cause for 
her illness, exclaimed, with muth animation, that he could not 
conceive any reason. She is a most domestic woman; is al- 
ways doing something for her children; is always at work for 
us all; never goes out of the house, even to church on Sunday; 
never goes gadding about at the neighbors, houses or talking 
from one to the another; has been one of the best of wives 
and mothei'S and was alwai/s at hoi 
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The superintendent, in commenting on this case, says, "This 
appreciative husband could hardly have furnished a more 
(graphic delineation of the causes of his wife's insanity, had hs 
understood them ever so thoroughly. This woman's utter dis- 
regard of the simplest laws of health, had rendered her, in her 
husband's eyes, chief among women. If, however, she had 
committed a few of the sins so heinous in her husband's sight; 
if she had more often broken away from the spell of husband 
and children, forced herself from that ceaseless round of care 
and duty, if she had taken herself out of doors into the pure 
air and sunshine of heaven, even at the expeiiss of less cleanly 
floors and an occasional tear in the children's clothing, the 
probabilities are largely indicative that she would never have 
come to the Retreat for the Insane." 

This is a typical case, and illustrates how thoroughly igno- 
rant mauy people, who are ordinarily intelligent in worldly 
matters, may be as to the primary conditions of mental health. 

Time forbids more than a mention of some of the other fac- 
tors which pave the way to mental unsoundness, nay, inoiie its 
development, such as the habitual yielding to impulse uncheck- 
ed by reason and judgment, with the indulgence or morbid 
exaggeration of emotional frames of mind; the cultivation of a 
morbid sensitiveness under the mistaken notion that it is an 
evidence of an unusually refined and superior nature; the 
habitual yielding to an unreasonable, fretful, irascible frame of 
mind, with all the gradations of ill-temper, increasing by exer- 
cise, until the fretjuent outbursts of passion and paroxisms of 
rage finally terminate in the fury of veritable madness; pernic- 
ious habits and excesses of various kinds tending to the ex- 
haustion of vitality — all these things being assuredly more or 
less within our own coiitrul. An enumeration of the causes of 
insanity would, however, manifestly be incomplete without 
mention of the remaining few over which we have no control, 
as accidents, injury to the head, sun stroke, &c. 

After this cursory view of the subject can we fail to accept 
the belief of the hospital superintendents that insanity is 
largely a preventable disease, that many of its causes are 
largely and others entirely under our own control? 

It nilist be confessed, however, that many difficulties present 
themselves, and that with reflection the less hopeful features of 
the case grow upon us. Insanity is, in the fewest number of 
cases, the result of any one cause, much more frequently it is 
the culmination of a long line of unfortunate circumstances 
which have been operating, secretly and insidiously it may be, 
through a series of years, in many cases even ante-datiug the 
birth of the individual, and at the last no effort at control on 
the part of the individual nor exercise of skill on the part of 
the physician can hope to avert the impending calamity. To 
be effective, preventive measures must be instituted at an ear- 
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lier date. They must provide that childhood be not deprived 
of its rights — the initial right of being well born and the sub- 
sequent right of judicious and intelligent training. But how 
can we expect that parents, who are themselvea living in 
flagrant violation or conipEete ignorance of the laws of life, 
will train up their children to correct habits? Clearly the first 
step to be taken ia to disseminate more thoroughly in the com- 
munity a knowledge of the facta bearing upon the subject — 
facts already well known to the profession and to those who 
have made a study of the matter. Being limited as to time, I 
cannot go into detail, but this information should include the 
laws of heredity, together with the resources of our natures, 
and how to develop them systematically; a knowledge of the 
antecedent conditions of insanity, and the imperative need for 
timely medical aid in its incipient stages; the knowledge that 
it is curable only in its earliest stages, and that after it is once 
fairly inaugurated it rapidly tends to become chronic; the fact 
that in a great majority of cases there is no place so unfavorable 
for the treatment of insanity, when once established, as at the 
home of the patient, surrounded by home friends; and that 
however repugnant to the natural feelings, the plan which 
promises most favorable results, is an early and complete re- 
moval from all the ijifiuences under which the disease was de- 
veloped and by which it may be kept active; that repair in 
nerve tissue Is slow and that nothing is to be gained while 
everything may be lost by a premature removal from the care 
and supervision which has conducted the disorder to a favora- 
ble convalescense; that even though the injurious effects may 
not be at once apparent, hospital superintendents attribute to 
this ill-advised impatience much of the recurrent insanity with 
■which our hospitals are crowded; that while au observance of 
the laws of health is incumbent upon all, the obligation is 
doubly binding upon those who have inherited tendencies to- 
ward disease, so that by habitual care in the wise conduct of 
life, the unhappy inheritance may, if possible, remain latent in 
their own persons and be modified if not wholly overcome in 
future generations; that these laws are neither too abstruse to 
be comprehended nor impracticable of application. 

The force of recommendations such as these will, of course, 
depend largely upon the claims which the person presenting 
them may have on the attention of the public. If made by 
those who have devoted their lives to the study of these sub- 
jects, who have had large experience and observation, who 
have proven their claims to be heard by their success in the 
actual management of mental disease, their words must carry 
weight. If, on the state board of health, one or more such 
physicians were appointed whose special duty it might be to 
have a general supervision of this matter in the state, who 
should gather statistics and make an intelligent and profitable 
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use of the collected records, with special reference to this sub- 
ject, who aliould make investigations and inquiries respecting 
the causes of mental unsoundness and the effects of employ- 
ments, conditions, habits and circumstances upon the mental 
health of the people; who should point out, with authority, the 
elements which threaten the mental welfare, strength and 
health ot the citizens, and should the local boards of health 
co-operate in this work, bringing to the notice of the people 
of each community the results reached, and urge the adoption 
of the advice proffered, might we not hope that somi-thing 
could be done, even in the present generation, to stay the tide 
of insanity which, with its concomitant evils, threatens to 
overwhelm ua. 



Pkbsidbnt Elmore: I \y\s\i to apologize for a remark 
Bishop Gillespie says I made last evening, that I expected bat 
few persons here this morning. We had seventy-five here at 
tlie opening of this raorning's session. A year ago, in the big 
city of Boston, at the opening of the morning session after the 
first meeting, we had just twenty-seven, and there were less 



than fifty at the cli 
conference where there 



There has never been a session of the 
i many in attendance on the 
after the opening meeting as here. We will now 
proceed to discuss the paper just read. 

Dr. Btebs, Ohio: It would be well to remember that this 
is the first time we have been in Wisconsin, and we are natur- 
ally attracted by the beauties of your city and surrounding 
scenery which would account for delay on the part of some in 
getting here. 

Mks. Sara A. Spenobr, Washington, D. C: Mr. President: 
I feel that the paper just read is rich and valuable in its sug- 
gestions and truths so beautifully expressed. It seems to me 
we could only come to listen, believe and put them in practice. 

There is one cause of want of mental balance, of liability to 
go off on a tangent, and of weakness to which some of the 
finest minds seem to be subject, and that is their inability to 
bear heavy strains upon their mental powers, and the ease with 
which they give way to trials and reverses; and another cause 
which ought to be mentioned. After the war there was an in- 
crease of insanity as the result of homes broken up, and the 
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greatly increased burden of care and anxiety resting on the 
people. But there is another cause which, when we cousider 
it, we only wonder that the increase of insanity has not been 
greater; when we bear in mind that we are fifty luilliona of 
people, each one coming into existence at a. cost of agony no 
tongue can portray, and that each mother, whether young, in- 
experienced and untried, or wise, thoughtful and reverent, has 
no choice, and the results are that human lives are brought 
into exiateuce under moat unfavorable conditions which never 
ought to exist. 

When we remember the dram shops and the dens of vice in 
this country where the fathers and the prospective fathers re- 
ceive their preparations for fatherhood, and then as we see the 
feeble, partially developed beings on our streets, who have 
been chance people, accidentally born, I think we ought not to 
overlook the potent cause, that the mothers have absolutely 
no choice of the conditions of motherhood; that the vast ma- 
jority of mothers dare not say that they have any wish to have 
a choice over the conditions of motherhood. I don't wouder 
at the increase of these feeble-minded, i 
ings; the only wonder is that the increas 

I asked the superintendent of the ins 
lake yesterday, what he thought was the 
sanity among the female iumates. He s 
trouble. I watched the faces of the v 
not wonder that it was trouble. How can the wives and 
mothers enter into any large life or be in any great manner in- 
telligeiit when the whole training of little ones, and the care 
of them when they are sick and fretful, is thrown upon them, 
and npou these overburdened mothers worn down with cares 
and nervous debility, come trooping on in vast swarms these 
children till, as a mother told me yesterday, they never have 
time to read a morning paper, much less time to read a work 
on heredity; but they labor on under burdens so heavy, they 
have neither time for conversation or consideration of the 
many topics of interest and information that ought to come as 
a relief, and finally ihey fail under their burdens and gu to tha 
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Dk. J. W. Wakd, of New Jersey, said he had had under his 
own care, as superintendent of the insane asylum at Trenton, 
over four thouaaiid patients in twenty years of experience. He 
was pleased with what he had heard, and when there was a 
change in the direction indicated we might hope for less in- 
sanity, but not till then. 

Mr. Sanborn, of Maaaachusetts: 
siderable study of the o 
to say on that? 

Dr. Ward: Not at present, but I probably shall have be- 
fore the conference is closed. 

An invitation from the librarian of the state historical rooms 
to visit the library at the convenience of the members of the 
conference was read by the president. 

Dr. J, W. Scott, Ohio: The discussion on the paper read 
has taken a little different turn from what I apprehended it 
would. I have no doubt that some of the main causes of in- 
sanity are produced by our civilization, as we call it, and while 
men and women are constituted as they are — and I hold wisely 
constituted — because I believe that nobody can make man 
better than he has been made heretofore and ia to-day. Wo 
are all born with loves and hates; with temperaments given to 
us by our fathers and mothers. It has been so from the earli- 
est beginning of the race, and will continue so as long as the 
ract" exists, I think. And with these temperaments, with these 
environments, we have what produces the 'conditions of insan- 
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ity. Tile love of money, the anxiety for its acquisition, and 
its retention after it is acquired, all these help to make in^;:cn- 
ces that lead with certain conditions of temperament and dis- 
position to the development of conditions that produce insanity, 
and until we can arrive at and control these conditions so as to 
prevent their occurrence, we shall have insane people, I be- 
lieve that the dispositions of people, the loves and the hates, 
were given by the great Creator for good purposes, and if we 
violate his law, or misuse the abilities with which we have been 
endowed, we suffer the consequences, and it will not do to 
preach a doctrine that abrogates them in loto. We can't escape 
them, we can't shape them, and we had better accept them as 
they come to us. I myself have see,n men in positions in life 
where their capability would ordinarily be unequal to the task 
of contending with surrounding circumstances and the tests 
before them; they would become wearied and nervous some- 
times, and exhausted, not because they were specially at fault, 
but on account of their organization. I remember distinctly a 
colonel in the army before Nashville, a man of some distinc- 
tion, of good qaslities in some respects, but inefficient and in- 
capable of performing the duties of his position, aud he was 
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r it that he 
in the hospital near Cleveland, 
Washington, where he died after i 
became insane from overtaxation of his 
perplexities. General Thomas sat there and could command a 
thousand regiments with all their perplexities, and yet not bo- 
come insane. And so it is in lite. All men are not born equal 
in this respect, with mental power and nervous vigor alike. 
The people can, if they desire, make these things hereditary to 
a certain extent to their descendants. But if the people will 
think on these questions; if they will gain wisdom in works, in 
study, and seek to make the best use of their opportunities and 
abilities, we shall hereafter have a better race of people. 

I believe there are more crazy people among those who are 
&11 the time seeking to avoid the consequences of work than 
there are among those who take things as they come, living in 
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accordance with the laws of God and of the state in which they 
live, feeling their reaponsibilitiea and doing their duty. To 
such there is a prospect of a long life. And so our duties 
should be divided. My wife has a capacity for performing du- 
ties relating to the household, and so far she has acquitted her- 
self well. I take the reaponsiliility of doing some other things 
which I do not ask her to do; but I do ask bcr to take care of 
the children and stay at home, and when I am away to see that 
things go on at home properly. When I am there I take the 
responsibility to some extent. We must divide these responsi- 
bilities. She and I have an understanding, and there has never 
been any controversy in regard to authority between us. I let 
her have her own way. [Laughter.] 

But when we come to look at this from every side, there are 
many things to be conftidered as acause of insanity — as in tho 
case of the drinking man, and we say it is whisky, or this or 
that, or what you please. I know of a good many ; and a fruit- 
ful cause is overtaxation in mental work, as that of young 
ladies sometimes in teaching; and of men of the world, who 
by their force and energy attain positions for themselves who 
are not to the manner born. Is notthat true? And so we have 
got to take all things into consideration and study them closely 
in relation to this subject. 

Bev. Dk. HuTcniNS, Minn.: Mr. Chairman: I want to 
ask a question. The gentleman who has just spoken referred 
to insanity as being caused by excessive burdens. The lady 
who first spoke also referred to like excesses. I would like to 
ask whether these cases of breaking down are not caused by 
the excesses to which the lady referred; and whether insanity 
in man as well as in woman, is not promoted by a depletion of 
the nervous forces, and in the line spoken of, and if excessive 
labors do not cause this depletion of the vital forces and occa- 
sion the breaking down in a great many instances? 

Rabbi S. H. Sonnenscheis, Missouri: I would refer to 
one thing which has been overlooked in this discussion in 
speaking of the causes of insanity. We sometimes hear the 
cause of insanity laid at the door of civilization. A great many 
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make them so, or make them idle and lazy, but because 

much easier for these people to make themselves knowi 

proportion than in the United States, but we see them more 
here — they herd together more. So it is with insanity, I am 
sure there are much less insane people now-a-days everywhere 
than there were one hundred years ago when all causes of in- 
sanity worked greater mischief than they do to-day. We are 
better educated now in regard to the holy laws of motherhood 
than ever before, the mothers are better cared for and much 
insanity prevented. But in these days the insane living in the 
backwoods counties, who in former years would never be heard 
of here, now come to Madison to the state hospital for the in- 
sane and you see them here. They are better taken care of 
Tinder our higher civilization than ever before, and many are 
classed as insane who would not have been so considered be- 
fore. And taking all these- things into view, I do not think 
there is half as much insanity now as there was one hundred 
years ago, and that civilization is not the cause of an increase 
of insanity. 

Gen. R. Bbineeehoff, Ohio: I think the paper read this 
morning was in the right direction, and I can endorse every 
word of it. I think the country ought to understand that in- 
sanity 19 on the increase, and that it is a disease of civilization. 
I want the people to understand some of these things, and, as 



said by the lady in regard to the matter, " If we woulil go to 
the bottom, and make information In regard to these matters a 
part of the curriculum in our common schools, insanity would 
be decreased. I think the gentleman who spoke last has made 
a mistake and that he will find it so, but there are gentlemen 
here who know a thousand times more about it than I do. I 
would like to hear a word from Mr. Sanborn, who has made a 
careful critical study of the subject. 

A DKLEGATB thought it is too early in the history of thia 
country to arrive at the truth in regard to this matter. We 
have bad statistics for only about fifty years. We have none 
of one hundred years ago. Let us have statistics for five or 
six generations and we shall be in a better condition to arrive 
at correct conclusions; at present it is too early, our country is 
t»o young, 

PaOF. A. O. Weight, Wisconsin; It is said that insanity is 
a disease of civilisation. I have recently been reading exten- 
sively in relation to the history of barbarism, and, without 
going into details, the impression I gained from, that is that 
there is just as much insanity among savages as among the 
civilized; but that the stern law of the survival of the fittest 
weeds out the weakest amongst savages, whereas, among the 
civilized, we keep them alive. We keep the insane on our 
hands, whereas in a barbarous community they would be killed 
either directly by violence or indirectly by neglect, 

Db. Clakk Gapes, Wisconsin: In reference to that partic- 
ular point, I wish to eay that statistics show a. positive increase 
in insanity. In uncivilized Madagascar there was no need of 
an insane asylum among those millions. M'e may say that is a 
barbarous country, but that is not true. The laws there pro- 
tect life, and to such a degree that the insane can't be weeded 
out in that way, so I think we have something in civilization 
that tends to produce an increase of insanity. The causes 
insanity are many and increasing. Intemperance is one gre 
cause, and then the vexations, the worry and anxiety of life. 
And often when a patient is brought to the hospital 
aufficieat cause is given for the insanity of the individual, bui 
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if we should follow up the causea we eliould find at the bottof» 1 
a, nervous, unstable organization . I think there is a great deal I 
in the idea of an insane temperament. I think there may be a 
hereditary derangement, and then there are the influences of 
bad living, intemperance, and the non-use of those advantage* 1 
they have by nature; and then comes along some slight cause, 
BOme disappointment in affection, some great care, or the bar- 
den of some responsibility that has not been borne before. A 
cause that may be trifiing in itself may be the apparent exciting ' 
cause to us, but back of it there has been a long train of prepa- 
ration acting on the nervous system of the individual, or in- 
herited from parents — a condition that is best described by 
the term temperament. 

In regard to the remarks of the lady from Washington about 
child-birth and its relation to insanity, I think that those 
mothers who become insane from bearing numerous children, 
are not fitted to bear children in the beginning; that their or- 
ganization is such as to render them liable to break down in 
passing through the great trials and troubles of frequent child 
bearing and tiiey become insane. I think tbey are not fit to 
bear children at all, and if they bear children they are liable 
to insanity. 

1 have known of four generations of a family in succession 
that had members in the insane asylum. I can point them out 
now; and these three or four generations supplied as many as 
twenty or thirty- — a grandfather, five sons, four grandsons, and 
these sons each had insane children. Every one was repre- 
aeuted in the asylum. Tbey were comparatively intelligent 
people. 

Another point; Insanity don't come from the intelligent 
classes so much, but from the vices of civilization and the 
neglected influences of civilization. If you give a family 
wealth it put-s them above the necessity of physical activity; 
the daughter grows up physically good for nothing; and then 
you subject that daughter to the strain of hardships, trials, 
anxieties, and her organization succumbs- — as in child-bearing, 
for instance. These conditions are largely bronght about by 
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the absence of those Influences which nature has thrown around 
thero to protect the individual. Insanity also generally comes 
from the lower classes. 

De. J. W. Wai-k, Pennsvlvania: I wish to say a wor.i in 
general indorsement of tlie gentleman from M'isconsin. My 
life has not been a ver^ long one, but long enough to see the 
clasBes of insane expanded to bring in thousands who were not 
included when we first began to get statistics of the insane. 
Take the mass of men and they are on a much higher plane of 
humanity than former generations, and it would take a great 
deal of statistical information to convince me that civilization 
is producing insanity. It is not very long ago since men who 
were in the habit of drinking were simply regarded as immoral 
and worthless, now vrc call such a man a dipsomaniac — in- 
sane. A few months ago there was placed in the insane asylum 
a classmate of mine — but that is not the reason he was sent 
there, (Laughter) — neither wps it caused by our civilization, 
but the result of opium eating. It is not long since that was 
included in the catalogue, and if they go on including different 
contlitiona under the head of insanity of course the catalogue 
will be a great deal longer. If all the defeated candidates or 
others, who are in distress of mind, were included, of course 
all of us might be afraid. I have not a word against the paper 
read by the lady from Iowa. I think that it is an admirable 
paper in its methods and suggestions, but I think there is noth- 
ing to be gained by taking a pessimistic view. But the subject 
should be considered in the best light of science, and for that 
reason I endorse the suggestions of the gentleman from Missouri. 

(The debate on Insanity was continued on Tuesday afternoon 
after the reports for states bad been heard.) 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Reports from the EaBtern and Middle states being' in order, 
the following were received: 

REPORT FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY r. B. SANBOKS. 

Having been delegated by this board to represent it in this 
Ninth Annual Conference, it falls to me to report concerning 
the condition of Massachusetts in respect to its charitable and 
correctional system. But this I must do briery, nor will it be 
necessary to report at much length, for few changes have taken 
place during the year since our conference met in Boston, when 
the Massachusetts system was so fully described and its chari- 
table establiahmfiots and prisons so thoroughly inspected by . 
members of the conference. 

The population of Massachusetts at the present time is not I 
less than 1,850,000, an increase of nearly 50 per cent, since the , 
close of the civil war in 1865, yet there has been no such cor- 
responding increase in the number of public dependents dur- 
ing that period, except among the convicts, the insane and the 
motherless infants, in all which classes the percentage of in- 
crease since 18G5 has been more than 50 per cent., and in some 
of them nearly a hundred per cent. The insane, under the 
supervision of this board, have increased in our hospitals and 
asylums from less than 1,800, in lt.65, to nearly 3,500 at the 
present time. The two departments of a single state hospital, 
at Worcester, now contain nearly 1,100 patients, which is more 
than the three state hospitals at Worcester, Taunton and 
Northampton contained in August, 1865. But on the other 
hand our four state alms-houses, seventeen years ago, at this 
season of the year, contained 1,800 inmates, where there are 
now but 1,450, and our state reformatories then contained 615 
pupils where there are now less than 170, Of this decrease in 
the reformatories and its causes, I shall speak hereafter. The 
present aggregate of persons under the supervision of this 
board in the state establishments is something more than 4,600, 
though only about half this number are supported by the state. 

To show the condition of things in the state at large, as com- 

[lared with last year, in respect to pauperism alone, I have col- 
ected returns from more than 300 towns and cities, giving 
their pauper census on the first of July, 1882. 
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fully supported has increased more than 13 per cent., and the 
insane fully supported have increased almost 8 per cent, dur- 
ing the year. In the towns, large and small, the same poor 
fully supported have not increased at all, while the insane have 
increased 9 per cent, during the year ending July 1, 1883. 
The annual returns from the whole state for the year ending 
April 1, 1883, show that the number of paupers fully support- 
ed and their cost has increased considerably; the total cost of 
full support by the cities and towns being now more than 
1900,000, of which about half is for the support of the 
The number and cost of persons partially supported during the 
year ending April let, was a little less than for the year pre- 
ceding, and the whole net cost of pauperism in the cities and 
towns was about $1,460,000. The additional cost of pauper- 
ism, paid from the state treasury, is about $300,000, so that the 
total cost of pauperism in Massachusetts may be stated as 
*1,"50,000 annually, or a little less than *1.00 for each in- 
habitant. 

The number of persons confined in all the Massachusetts 
prisons July 1, 1883, was 3,750, of whom 3,008 were men and 
743 were women. At the corresponding date in 1865 these 
prisons contained less than 2,000 persona, of whom 1,350 were 
men and 650 were women. There has been, therefore,! 
BCventeen years an increase of more than 17i 
male prisoners, and more than 13 per cent in the female pris- 
oners. The number of convicts for high crimes now remaining 
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in our prisons is more thau twice as great as it was at the close 
of the civil war. The actual number in our two state prisouB 
July 1, 1883, was 681 men and 331 women. 

Without dwelling' further on the complicated pauper system 
of Massachusetts, which is still as we are told, better adminis- 
tered than any other pauper system in America, let me offer 
some remarks on 
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The foundation of the reformatory system of Massachusetts 
as a whole, is of course our system of compulsory education, 
which has long been established by law and which is tolerably 
well carried out upon the whole, although there are many chil- 
dren, who for one reason or another escape its operation and 
do not attend the public schools for the time required by law. 
In order to supplement the public school education for this 
class of children, many of whom are truants, our laws for the 
last twenty years and more have authorized the establishment 
of truant schools of two or three kinds, the strictest of which 
are in fact local reformatories to which children are sentenced. 
The number of these local reformatories has been gradually in- 
creasing for the last twenty years, and although it is not yet 
very large, it has played a useful part in the Massachusetts 
system, by restraining many children from evil courses and by 
stimulating parents and other relatives to take better care of 
truant children, and thus prevent them from the disgrace of a 
sentence of imprisonment. 

Meantime there had been established in Massachusetts many 
orphan Bsylums and homes for children, supported by private 
charity, and at least two large reformatories for boys, and one 
of smaller size for girls, which were maintained at the public 
expense, and received children and young persons under sen- 
tence from the courts. These public reformatories were, first. 
The Boston House of Reformation, established more than fifty 
years ago and maintained wholly by the city of Boston; second, 
The State Reform School for Boys at Westboro, opened in 
1848 and maintained chiefly by the state; third, the State In- 
dustrial School for Girls, at Lancaster, established in 1856, and 
maintained chiefly by the state. 

The Boston House of Reformation, though receiving chiefly 
boys, has had for many years a small department for sentenced 
girls. There are also smaller municipal reformatories in the 
cities of Lowell and Lawrence, and there are several private 
reformatories maintained by Catholics or Protestants, which re- 
ceive boys. 

Several of these public reform schools for sentenced persons 
have been at times -ery large. The Westboro school contained 
in 1859-60, nearly 600 boys, and after the school ships, or Nau- 
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tical Rfiforra School grew up as a. branch of the Wostboro 
School, the number of boys at the two establishments in the 
year 18G7 sometimes exceeded 000. At the same time the 
number of girls at Lancaster rose to about 150. The number 
of pupils in the Boston House of Reformation Bometimea ex- 
ceeded 350, so tbat there were in these large public reforma- 
tories, fifteen years ago, nearly or quite a thousand pupils of 
both sexes. It had ihen been found by long experience, that 
many evils attended this largo aggregation of so many children 
in large establishments, and consequently an attempt was made 
by legislatiou and the administration of the public establish- 
raents to introduce a material change of system. This new 
legislation began in 1866, and has been carried on pretty stead- 
ily by successive enactments and the constant enforcement of 
the new laws, until the situation in Massachusetts has now ma- 
terially and permanently changed. 

There are at present but 300 boya and girls in the three or 
four public reformatories which in 1867 contained 1,000, and 
such IS the method of procedaie in the courts which sentence 
these children and in the different communities of MasBBchu- 
setts with regard to placing dependent and delinquent children 
in families, that it hardly seems possible that we should accu- 
mulate in fifty years so large a number as we had in these great 
establiahments fifteen years ago. How has this great change 
been brought about, and what have been its results? 

The first important step was the establishment of what we 
call the State Primarv School forthe reception and education 
of children who were formerly allowed to remain in the state 
almshouses, associating with paupers and vicious persons. 
Care was then taken to have all the children who had been 
plaoed out in families from the state alms-houses, the State 
Primary School and the State Reformatories visited, their con- 
dition inquired into, and better places found for such as were 
neglected or abused. This was a considerable work at first, 
and it was two or three years before it could be completed and 
steadily kept up. Meantime laws had been passed — in 1869- 
70 — authorising the presence at most of the courts where 
young offenders were araigned for trial, of some officer repre- 
senting the state, who should investigate the case, secure a fair 
and friendly hearing for the child, and take charge of such, in 
the name of the State Board of Charities, as it did not seem 
best to have sentenced to a public reformatory. This part of 
the state system has been actively enforced and has been one 
of the chief causes why the number in our great reformatories 
has so much diminished. 

About two years ago the appointment of women, as ofificial 
visitors in the families whither girls were sent, introduced a 
more active investigation concerning the places provided for 
ihildren of both sexes, and has greatly promoted 
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among the community a better knowledge of the whole system 
of caring for the poor and vicious children. The results on the 
whole have been very gratifying, but of course there have 
been many difficulties aiid drawbacks iti a work of this kind. 
We are satisfied that the principle adopted here is a good one, 
and that with the requisite time and personal attention it can 
be made to work well anywhere. But one of the immediate 
and natural effects of sifting and classifying and keeping away 
from the establishment all children who could be provided for 
elsewhere, has been to make the class of children actually sent 
to establishments a peculiarly hard and vicious class; consequent- 
ly we have had among the few hundred boys and girls, lately 
confined in the state reformatories, more vice, insubordination 
and general difficulty of management than perhaps ever hap- 
pened before. The pupils in these schools are now more dis- 
tinctly than ever before of the class for whom prison restraint 
is usually thought to be necessary, and for many of them there 
is no doubt that a well-managed reformatory prison would be 
better than an open reform school on the family system, such 
as we have at Lancaster and in part at Westboro. 

Our modes of administration in some of these establishments, 
particularly that at Westboro, have been faulty, and have in- 
creased the difficulties above pointed out, but, if I have made 
myself understood in this veryabbreviated statement of our Mas- 
sachusetts system, you will see that most of the difficulties arise 
from the nature of the case. A reformatory system such as I have 
described needs to be supplemented and strengthened where it is 
weak, by a strict but thoroughly reformatory prison system. 
Towards this we are striving in Massachusetts, and have already 
succeeded in establishing for women a reasonably perfect penal 
system, which culminates in the prison for women at Sherburne. 
We DOW lack and are seeking to obtain an actual prison dis- 
cipline for men, which shall be aa good, and we are also striv- 
ing to make our prison discipline for both sexes aa effective in 
practice as it ia held to be in theory. 

The prison system of Massachusetts is at present in a pecul- 
iar situation, yet perhaps no more peculiar than those of most 
other Ameriean states; that is to Hay, though nominally a com- 
plete system with primary prisons, prisons for short sentenced 
convicts and state prisons, there is no practical unity in the 
system for administrative purposes. In theory our Afassachu- 
aetts prison system is reformatory and contains most of the 
accepted principles and devices of a reformatory system; but 
it is only with regard to sentenced women that these principles 
and measures have taken a reasonably full effect. The Reform- 
atory Prison for Women at Sherburne, which the conference 
examined for itself last year, and an account of which will be 
found in the proceedings for 1881, is more strictly managed 
for the reformation of its inmates than any Massachusetts 
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I prison wbich I have ever known in an experience now of nearly 

I twenty years. Its discipline is admirable and upon the whole 

I effective, and if a discipline correspondingly good could have 

I been introduced into tbe state prison for men at Concord four 

I years ago, when that prison was first opened, there would have 

I been, no opportunity for the recent revolt there. Concerning 

this, however, exaggerated reports have gone abroad; the fact 

being that it was never a dangerous mutiny, though a noisy 

and annoying interruption of the daily work of the prison. 

The causes of this revolt appear to have been various, but 
the contract system of labor, as at present carried on in the 
Massachusetts state prison, is mainly responsible for it, direotly 
or indirectly. Under the contract system various abuses had 
grown up, such as over-work by the convicts, recompensed in 
such ways as interfered seriously with discipline; the intro- 
duction of contraband articles into the prison, and the feeling 
among the convicts that they could cause the removal of a 
Warden or subordinate officer by making noise enough against 
him, In this they seem to have been encouraged by persons 
in the employ of contractors, and even by some of the prison 
officers. The lack of proper classification among the convicts 
is also, indirectly, a cause of revolt, and the prison cannot be 
successfully managed until its inmates are better classified. 
The cost of carrying on this prison is somewhat greater than 
last year, and the cost of the state prison for women somewhat 
less. The State Reformatories and the Primary School, which 
is now connected with them, have never cost so little in the 
aggregate as this year, nor so much when the average number 
of their pupils is considered. 

STATE PROVISION FOR MOTHERLESS INFA-NTS. 

Massachusetts is peculiar thus far in its care for this class of 
public dependents, for whom it provides more thoroughly and 
successfully at present than any community within my knowl- 
edge. The system followed has been the growth of years, but 
has only of late reached its full development and shown what 
can be done by intelligent and humane care to preserve the 
lives of foundling and deserted children. Formerly this class 
of infants nearly all died: not more than 25 per cent, appar- 
ently having survived until their third year; nor was it deemed 
probable from the experience of other communities that more 
than half of them could be kept alive under the beat system. 
But under the present management in Massachusetts the mor- 
tality of this class of children under two years of age has cer- 
tainly been reduced to less than thirty per cent., and apparently 
to less than twenty-five per cent, in a given year. 

During the two months just closed (June and July, 1883), 
out of about 190 infants of this class less than two years old, 
4a. 
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only Heven have died, although the summer has been rather 
unfavorable to infant life, especially in cities, and although the 
month of July is generally that in which our largest infant 
mortality occurs. Among a. number of such infanta so great as 
this fifteen years ago, under the old alms-house management, 
not less than 25 would have died in two months such as these. 
But in fact under the old system no such an accumulation of 
infants was possible, so rapidly did they die. 

The chief features of the present Bysteni are: (1.) The recep- 
tion of the motherless infant as soon as it is thrown upon the 
public for support, without that delay of a day or two which 
formerly attended its removal to a public aims-house. (2.) The 
boarding of as many of these infants as possible in single fam- 
ilies, well selected and well aupprvised. {-i.) The constant vis- 
itation of these families by experienced medical officers, both | 
men and women, who prescribo treatment and remove such in- 
fanta as are unsuitably placed, (4.) The investigation of all 
cases, and, if necessary, the prosecution of parents who desert 1 
their children, thereby preventing in many cases the aeparatio 
of the child from the mother; and, (5.) General good sense, 
fortified by long experience in all the details of the manage- 
ment of these infants. 

The actual number of these molherless or deserted infanta 
supported by the state August 1, 1882, is 179, of whom all but . 
25 are less than two years old. The whole number under care 
during the month of July was 187, of whom only three died 
during the month. The average cost of supporting these in- 
fants 13 something less than $3.50 a week. They are distribu- 
ted through about forty cities and towns, and in no one place 
are there so many as ten. The number supported a little more 
than two years ago, whan this system first went into operation, 
was about 100; since then the increase has been rapid, but has 
now been checked by a law passed in May, which punishes se- 
verely the desertion of infants by thi'ir parents, and requires 
the registration of all infants farmed out by parents or rela- 
tives. 1 would call the attention of the Conference to this leg- 
islation, which ia something new in Massachusetts and may be 
thought worthy of enactment in other states. 
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In presenting to this "National Conferenoe of Cbaritifs and 
Corrections " aonie account of the Charities of Maine, I have 
departed somewhat from tlie established order of things; for in 
looking over the last proceedings of this diatinguished body, I 
decided that as the statistics of the present would not vary ma- 
terially from those of past years which have been ably pre- 

ited and already published by this association, I would 
give, what if you please we will c^ll a " bird's-eye view " of 
Charities of Maine, leaving to our more experienced Secretary, 
Rev. J. K, Mason, the work of reporting the Penal institutions, 
which he very kindly offered to do. 

Among our moat expensive Charities, " The Maine Insane 
Hospital " ranks first. The work in this Institution has been 
greatly improved since 1874 through the efforts of a visiting 
committee appointed by Gov. Dingley according to an act of 
the Legislature that year for the better management of the in- 
stitution and the protection of its inmates. 

Two members of the Governor's Council with one woman 
constitute this committee, under whose advice and supervision 
a great number of improvements in the management of this 
unfortunately iooreasin" class, have been introduced. The first 
woman appointed on this committee was Mrs. G. W. Quimby, 
of Augusta, who served faithfully for five years or more. She 
is now on the Board of Trustees — her place on the Committee 
being filled by Mrs. M. F. Whidden, of Calais. 

A leading feature of the visits of this committee is to make 
the personal acquaintance of as many of the palients as pos- 
sible, seeking the confidence of all, in the belief that a better 
knowledge of their condition and treatment could in this way 
be obtained, and the result has justified the belief. The com- 
mittee also correspond with the friends of the inmates, who 
previous to this time had no means of obtaining information 
concerning their unfortunate relatives, save through the officers 
of the hospital. 

Locked letter boxes have been placed in all the dining rooms 
accessible to all the patients, who in this way can couimunicate 
■with any friend or member of the committee. They have been 
regularly opened and the contents carefully noted. All com- 
plaints found therein, or made verbally, have been enquired 
into, and, when appearing to be other than the fancies of dis- 
eased minds, have been promptly reported and acted upon. 

The committee report a marked improvement in the details 
that tend to enhance the pleasure and promote the recovery of 
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Wheel and invalid chairs have also been introduced upoa 
recommendation of this committee, adding greatly to the com- 
fort of those who need to use them. Pictures have been ob- 
tained, games introduced, and entertainments provided both 
musical and literary to increase the happiness and pleasure of 
the inmates, both male and female. 

Although the fire of investigation burned brightly during 
the trials of 1881, the trustees in their last report are pleased 
to state that they take pleasure in saying that "they believe 
the Maine insane hospital is gradually year by year reaching a 
higher place of uaefuloeas and more completely accomplishing 
the high mission for which it was intended." 

Of the Maine general hospital I can only state that it has 
been io successful operation about eleven years, and never 
nacre aucceasful than at the present lime. 

The last report states that during the year 338 patients have 
been under treatment, since the publication of which there 
has been an increase of some 40 patients, making a larger 
number in the hospital than ever before. There, is also a large 
and increasing demand for free beds, which demand is being 
met by private charity, supplemented by state aid, the last 
appropriation being five thousand dollars. 

Surgical cases predominate as a matter of course, but the 
hospital is so well established in the confidence of the people, 
that medical cases are on the increase, with the prospect that ' 
they will largely continue in the future. 

One of the visiting surgeons writes me that the great need 
of the institution is " more money." This complaint seems 
chronic all over our state — and in this I do not assume that 
we are an exception. 

Another of the important charities of our state is the Pen- 
sion Agency, by which not alone the "Boys in Blue" are per- 
sonally benefitted — but their families, 1'heir number is con- 
stantly diminishing; there is still a very large demand for state 
did — the number of applications for 1881 being 79G, of which 
number 543 were allowed — involving an expenditure of nearly 
118,000.00 (117,843.50). 

In this same class of charities is the Military and Naval Or- 
phan Asylum at Bath. The trustees state that the purposes for 
which this institution was established, appear still to warrant 
its continued care by the state, and to vindicate the wisdom of 
the bounty so directed. 

There are so many soldiers enfeebled by the hardships of 
the field who have lingered along and are dying every year, 
really victims of the war, and leaving young families in a de- 
lent condition, that this Home finds no lack of material for 
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movement to so amend the cliarter as to make it an i 
other than soldiers' orphans. 

In this pleasant Home with its large airy rooms, i 
beautiful surroundings, the lives of these children are maue 
happy and pleasant, and the managers are doing all in thijir 
power to fulfill " the pledges made to the men and women who 
were called upon to surrender their own comfort to the well- 
being of the nation." 

The Childrens' Homo at Blengoe is largely a private charity, 
having a permanent fund of some «43,000, and then it receives 
an occasional appropriation from the legislature in consequence 
of providing a home for a limited number of soldiers' orphans. 
The object of its founders is to take charge of, feed, clothe 
and oducale, a class of children deprived of the blessings of a 
home, and the opportunities favorable to becoming good men 
and women, and useful members oE society; in this, the school 
has been largely successful; in that it Is estimated that fully 
ninety per cent, of the children become respectable citizens. 

The officers of the Home state that judging from the appear- 
ance, and what can be learned of the children who have gone 
from the Home and returned on a visit, they bid fair to take 
as high a position in society as the average of children in our 
community. 

The St. Elizabeth Orphan Asylum, Portland, also the Female 
Orphan Asylum, each receives a small appropriation from the 
state. The work is mainly bj- individual effort and private 
charity. 

The homes for "Aged and Indigent Women " form one im- 
portant feature in the charities of our state, among which may 
be mentioned The State Street Home in Bangor, which has a 
fund of some 425,000; a fine building and everything so well 
established as to be reckoned a permanent institution, all of 
which is due to the liberality of the citizens of Bangor. 

Another well endowed home is situated in Bath, which has 
accommodations for only 8 inmates, but such accommodations 
as anybody's mother might be glad to possess; large airy 
"corner rooms," situated on an eminence overlooking the 
finest part of the city, with flowers growing abundantly in 
windows and garden, an abundance of the best of food while 
in health, and good nursing in sickness; 'tis no wonder that of 
this home it is playfully said: " No one ever dies." 

St. Mark's Home at Augusta is another home where indigent 
women are provided with the comforts of life. There the in- 
mates are expected either themselves or by their friends to pay 
a nominal sum per week, thus aiming to stimulate charity in 
others toward their own friends and relatives. 

The National Soldier's Home at Togas, near Augusta, is a 
place full of interest and abounding in large charities, but 
hardly within the scope of a state report. 
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A temporary home for women and children has been recently 
organized in Portland. 

There are still other Homes more or less flourishing, of which 
no definite reports are available. 

These are but samples of the work that is being done in all 
our large towns and cities, while all over the state — in the 
small as well as the large towns — may be found the great and 
increasing W. C. T. U. army of workers, who gather up the 
fallen from among all classes and reach out strong arms and 
helping hands to the victims of intemperance everywhere. 
One of the grand results of their work in Portland, is the es- 
taViHshment of a Family Inn, and the employment of a police 
matron. 

Maine has uo asylum for the deaf and dnmb or blind, but 
makes provisions for them in the institutions of other states for 
which she last year paid $13,iO8.00. 

A similar provision is made for the feeble minded, though 
the appropriation is much less. 

In the annals of our poor we also find lo! the poor Indian, 
of which there are the remnants of two once powerful tribes, 
still within our borders — the Penobscots, of Oldtown, number- 
ing some 416 persons, and the Passamaquaddya, on or near a 
Bay of the same name, numbering some 530. For the former 
tribe our last legislature appropriated $8,309.70, and for the lat- 
ter 45,690.00, making an aggregate of $13,999.70 or nearly 
$15.00 per capita. 

In closing allow me to present to you as briefly as possible, 
some account of our Industrial School for girls at Hallowell. 

The school is designed as a refuge for girls between the ages 
of seven and fifteen years, who by force of circumstances or 
associations are in manifest danger of becoming outcasts of 
society. It is not a place of punishment, to which its inmates 
are sent as criminals by criminal process — but a home for the 
friendless, neglected, and vagrant children of the state, where, 
under the genial influences of kind treatment, and physical and 
moral training, they may be won back to ways of virtue and 
respectability, and fitted for positions of honorable self-support, 
and lives of usefulness. 

The institution is a corporate body, in which the state is 
represented by the Governor, Secretary of State and Superin- 
tendent of common schools. 

The state has provided by statute law for the custody and 
education of wayward and exposed girls therein, and aids in 
their material support. Though it by no means takes upon it- 
self the entire charge of their mora! or material prosperity which 
is left largely to private charity. One lady gave $10,000, by 
which muuifioienl gift the establishment of the present school 
was made a snooess — others have given smaller sums — -and 
still more is greatly needed. In fact, a committee have at this 
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time the work in hand and are actively eng^aged in raising 
funds for an additional building to provide accommodation for 
the constantly increasing numberB ajid provide facilities for 
classifying the girU and grading them according tci agp, be- 
havior and acquirements. 

From the opening of this school in January, 1875, to Janu- 
ary, 1883, some ISO girls have been received into the home; of 
that number fully 90 have been provided with permanent or 
temporary homes in private families, only 3 dismissed as incor- 
rigible, 1 escaped from the school, and 6 married. 

All the domestic work of the institution is performed by the 
pupils, uuiler the immediate and personal supervision of officers 
who are a matron, assistant matron and housekeeper. 
Each pupil has a separate room, comfortably and neatly fur- 
nished, for the good order of which she is personally responsi- 
ble. In fact a sort of good natured rivalry exists between the 
different inmates, as to whose room shall bear off the palm for 
neatness and general good order, 

I am told by the matron that a vulgar or profane word is 
very seldom used by these girls, while their behavior and gen- 
eral bearing is orderly and free from rudeness to a degree that 
is surprising, when we consider the class of society from which 
they are taken. During my own visits to the school, nothing 
has surprised me more than the civility and prompt obedience 
of the children. Regular habits combined with the benign 
and naturally healthful influences of the school, eff'ect a rapid 
and radical change in the character of these girls, and it would 
greatly surprise one unfamiliar with this work to know how 
great and rapid these changes are, in very many instances. 

BY J. K. MA80N, D. D, 

To the officert and members of (Ae National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, assembled at Madison, Wisconsin : 

At a late day I have found it impossible to be with you to 
make some eiatement with regard to the penal and charitable 
institutions of Maine, and participate in the deliberations of 
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Some good work has been done during the year, of which 
Mrs. Dickerson will report, treating especially of all except the 
apecially penal, viz: tlie penitentiary, the county jails, and the 
lieformatory Scfaoul for Boys. While I speak of these as spe- 
cially ^eno./, I wish tube understood as using the term in a 
relative sense. The inmates are criminals suffering the legal 
penalty affixed for their crime. But the aim ia meantime, to 
subject them to such disciplina as ia adapted to effect their 
genuine reform. Unquestioning obedience, industry, educa- 
tion and religion, we consider important factors. Without 
them no true reform can bo effected. With them we have 
found that there is very much to be hoped for. 

In an acquaintance of fifteen years with penal institutions, I 
have found that their inmates are made up very largely from 
the ungoverned, idle and ignorant classes; and who, as a rule, 
have had very little moral and religious training. The term 
religious I use in no sectarian sense. I have noticed also, in 
our own and other states, and in other counties also, that where- 
ever these four factors have been combined in due proportion 
in the discipline, there has appeared the fullest measure of 
success. We have endeavored to combine them in ours; and 
we have the gratification of seeing a large per cent, of those 
discharged therefrom permanently reformed. I 

We have few Recidivists in our state prison; only about 
eight per cent ; and, after diligent search, can find but about 
the same in other prisons sometime discharged from ours. At 
present the number of convicts in onr penitentiary is reduced 
to one hundred and fifty-four, about iiftyless than the average 
for several years. Good food, {frequent tnilk rations — - a n&o 
arrangement), good sanitary conditions, mild but strict diaci- 

filine, systematic industry and recreation, good instructions in 
Btters and morals within the walla, and healthy prohibition 
laws enforced outside, are affording ub gratifying; results. 

Several of our county jails are without a tenant, and have 
been so for months, except as occasionally occupied by some 
violator of the liquor law for a short period. The workshops 
connected with several in the more populous counties, have 
proved both saving and philanthropic adjuncts. What ta 
needed is a more rigid adherence to our jail system, to make it 

If all our state and county institutions could be removed 
from the arena of politics, and thus a radical "civil reform" 
inaugurated, we should expect to make a more worthy exhibit; 
one of which any state might be proud. But, while the politi- 
cal hand must be allowed its manipulation of all these, we can 
hardly hope to make much additional improvement. 

The State Reform School for Boys, in a diminution c" '' 
number, improved deportment, income from industries, mi 
and moral improvement of the boys, is proving itself entitled 
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infidence of the people. The sooner it 
aiige from the present to the family 
system the more marked and satisfactory will be the results. 
The average number for the year 1881 was 113. Thirty-four 
were fldraitted and forty-one discharged or disposed of by in- 
denture, pardon, discharged ou trial, etc. The educational 
and industrial departments are perhaps as well systematized 
and achieving as great results as the present facilities warrant 
the people of the state to expect. 

The family system for the boys and the cottage system 
(similar in principle) for the insane, it is believed should be 
substituted at the earliest practical day, if we would see the 
most satisfactory success. Until Maine can inaugurate such 
reform, and dissociate her institutions from all connection with 
her politics, she must consent to be satisfied with quite imper- 
fect results. 

We do not think a fair eshibit of all our penal, reformatory 
and charitable institutions altogether worthy of our motto as 
the "Dirigo State," nevertheless it is one of which we can 
hardly feel ashamed. 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, New York: I have been interested 
in the reports from the states wheie there is no board, aud I 
feel that New York is interested in them, an'd that in deference 
to the gentlemen here I ouglit not to take the time of this con- 
ference, under the circumstances, to refer to the work of the 
board iu New York. But I will anticipate in some directions 
in which it may become necessary for me to refer to its action 
in a special direction, and I will content myself with summing 
up in a very few words. The charities of New York are of 
three classes: those supported and supervised by the state; 
those under the control and direction of municipalities; and 
those controlled and managed by private corporationa, aided by 
the public. In the first are the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
idiotic and infirm children. In the second are the county poor 
houses and the city alms houses, and local institutions for the 
chronic insane. The expenditures last year were about 
«8,000,000, or 41.60 per capita on a basis of 5,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. The average number under care was about 40,000, or 
one to each 800 of the population. Of this number about 
10,000 were insane persons, or one to each 500 of the popula- 
tion. The statistics of the inmates aud the expenditures are 
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embraced at considerablQ length id the last annual report, and 
in time will be furnished to all members of this association. 
The improveraenta effected in New York during the past year 
have been quite marked. During this time an additional 
asylum for the chronic insane has been opened at Binghanipton, 
until now it practically gives us room for all coming under the 
control and mpnagement of the state board of charities. The 
asylum for feeble minded girla was organized two years ago, 
and has been enlarged and better adapted to their needs; there 
are abouttwo hundred girls too feeble minded to protect them- 
selves from the wicked and designing; they are placed in the 
custody of proper persons and taught such things as their 
capacity will admit of, and they are regarded as permanent 
■wards of the state. We look on this as one of the greatest 
advances made. This care extends to those who have reached 
mature life and have no families to which to send them back 
and who would otherwise go to the poor house. During this 
present year another additional branch of the state asylui 
feeble minded has "been eatabiisbed in connection with that at 
Syracuse for adult males. Over 100 acres have been secured, 
and additional buildings are to be added, and a large number 
of the inmates of the state school are soon to be transferred to 
provision made to take the more helpless 
poor houses and place them here, so all. 
■e to all intents and purposes wards of 
is class and make them a charge on ti 
3r was a charge on the locality where I 
ire the improvements made during the 
year, and I shall content myself without any further remarks 
at this lime. In regard to the blind and the insane. New York 
has its policy, and it will give me pleasure during ihe progress 
of the discussion to allude to them in the proper order of the 
subjects as they arise. There is also a reformatory for women 
at Hudson established during the past year, for which build- , 
ings are now being erected. 

Dr. Henry Wakner, Pennsylvania: I am sorry that Penn- 
sylvania is not better represented than by myself. The gentle- 
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men accompanying me here are not prepared to raport. Thej 

did not know that they would be required to make or present 
any report to the conference, I don't like to see so great a 
state passed over in siltmce in regard to its noble charitable 
and penal institutions. The policy of the state is exceedingly 
liberal towards its charitable institutions, more thau 8700,000 
being appropriated by the state. This is very largely supple- 
mented by the earnings of the institutions themselves and by 
local taxation. Fenusylvauia has a very uiized popuUtiou, 
made up of all classes' of citizens, but mostly of those thrown 
on our shores from foreign countries, who are engaged chiefly 
in miues and manufactories, and it is from these that the wards 
of these institutions mostly come, and although the expense of 
maintaining them Is very great, it is met by a corresponding 
liberality. I have been so lately engaged in the work 1 do not 
feel 1 can say anything to this conference that would be very 
instructive, but I can say this ' — that it aeema to me a little 
strange, after listening to the history of this conference and 
the places of its meeting, that Pennsylvania has been so much 
overlooked, and I believe it would be much to the advantage of 
those engaged in this work if the next annual meeting should 
be appointed for some place within our borders where you can 
all come and see for yourselves what we are doing. 

Dii. J. W. WiLK, Pa.: The supervision of the iustitutions 
of the state is divided between the state, the counties, and in- 
dividual institutions. The state has control of the eastern, 
western and middle penitentiaries, and the insanw hospitals. 
The counties manage the poor houses, and I am ashamed to say 
that they retain in them children and insane that ought to be in 
asylums, but there is no legislation to prevent it, and a good 
many are growing up paupers. We need orphan asylums; we 
have some, and a portion of them are doing a good work, and 
in some parts of the state a bad work, and some have been 
started where they are not needed, and they take children who 
had better remain under the care of their natural guardians — 
uncles, aunts, and others responsible for them legally — but 
they are taken and put into some of these institutions and by 
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the course of treatment and discipline they r 
good for nothing during the rest of their lives. Perhaps it may 
be invidious, but I think I know some in Philadelphia of this 
kind. I believe in this matter we must get at the truth — the 
facts — and see where we fail as well as succeed. Philadelphia 
contains about one-fourth of the population of the state. I 
think the intention there has always been to help and elevate 
the poor, but that baa not practically been accompliahed by the 
municipal government to the extent desirable. We have never 
had there the thorough organization they have had in some of 
the other states. There are 32 departments of government 
in Philadelphia, under different names, and they all work inde- 
pendently of each other to a great degree, such as the health au- 
thorities, the poor, corrections, refuge, etc, and consequently 
there is a considerable lack of system and harmonious action. 
I think that is the worst failing of our institutions. As far as 
the houses of refuge for juveniles and for those of maturer 
years, and of the penitentiaries for the higher criminals and 
those of a lower grade, the management is fair, but there is a 
lack of co-operation among them. But I came here to learn 
of the other states and study their institutions and management 
that we may be benefited by so doing. 

Rev, J. L. Milligan, Pennsylvania; We have had no new 
legislation during the past year, and our status is about the 
■same as last year. The building of the eastern penitentiary is 
going forward rapidly and will be completed soon, and ought 
to be immediately. Further than this, at present, I will not 
add to the last report. 
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The Board of State Charities of Ohio respectfully present 
the following report of the public inatitutious of the state of 
Ohio, for the past year: 

They believe the institutions are in a better condition now 
than at any other time within their knowledge, and that they 
are efficiently, wisely, humanely and economically administered. 
The local boards are more actively and judiciously interested 
in the management than ever before. There is less self-seek- 
ing, and more devotion to the public welfare. Reforms are 
welcomed; the best methods are sought out and introduced; a 
freer exchange of opinion is exercised; a greater regard for 
efliciirncy and economy ia manifested, and on every aide the 
board notice cheering evidences of progress and improvement. 
When it is remembered that these institutions are all main- 
tained at the public expense; that the state of Ohio considers 
her helpless and dependent citizens as the wards of the state, 
and that the people cheerfully tax themselves to build and to 
sustain these institutions; and that nearly one-half of the reve- 
nues of the state are thus expended, the administration of these 
charities ia perceived to be a sacred trust, of a magnitude and 
responsibility commensurate with the work performed. While 
abuses undoubtedly still exist, the eradication of which will be 
the work of time, yet the board believe that united efforts are 
steadily and constantly made in the right direction, and that 
they are fully justified in congratulating the people of the state 
upon the present condition of their public charities. 

The state institutions comprise six insane asylums, one at 
Athens, one at Cleveland, one at Columbus, one at Dayton, one 
at Toledo, and one. Long View asylum, at Cincinnati; an insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb, one for the blind, one for feeble- 
minded youth, and a soldiers and sailors' orphans' home. The 

mal and reformatory institutions are the Ohio penitentiary at 

jlumbns, the reform school for boys at Lancaster, the girls' 
industrial home at Delaware, the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
workhouses, the Cincinnati andClevetand houses of refuge, the 
Toledo house of correction. The number of inmates and the 
per capita cost of maintenance are given, as nearly as possible, 
in the annexed tabic. 
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Athena Asjlum for Insane 

Cleveland Asvlum for Ineane 

Columbus Asjluni for Insane 

Dayton Asylum forlnnane 

Long View (Cincinnati), In aane 

North West, Toledo, IiiBane 

Deaf Sind Dumb, ColumbuB 

Blind, Columbus 

Feeble- minded YouLh (fire render- 
ed retumH incomplete) 

Soldiers and Sailors' Orphans' 
Home, Xenia 



Penal ajid Eefnrmalory. 



Ohio Fen i ten tiary 

Beform School for Boys, Lancaster. 
Girls Industrial Home, Delaware. 

Cleveland Work House 

Cincinnati Work House 

Cleveland House of Refuge 

Cincinnati House of Refuge 

Toledo House of Correction , 



(himUy Inidihiiiots, 



Childrena' Homes 

County Infirmaries 

County Jails 

Outdoor relief disbursed by Infirm- 



166, 020 
108, 1)13 
81,014 
21, 338 
82, 511 
35,372 

81,801 



60,000 
12,410 
47, («0 



$170 37 
171 14 ' 
185 00 

174 13 
122 94 
!74 B4 

175 84 



150 10 
126 38 
118 33 
126 55 
120 00 
100 68 
187 25 
1-21 76 



These figures are as accurate as possible under existing cir- 
cumstances. A uniform system of book-keeping will probably 
soon be introduced into all the state and county institutions, 
which will greatly facilitate careful comparisons. 

The Ohio penitentiary at Columbus, and the Cleveland work- 
house are self-sustaining; that is, the labor of the inmates de- 
frays the current expenses. The necessity for rebuilding the 
L for the feeble minded youth, which was destroyed by 
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B by the legislature, for enlarging our state provision 
for the care of the insane. The board of state charities is 
prepared to suggest a general plan looking toward state care 
f(ir all the insane; a, separate state institution for epileptics, 
and the custodial care of idiots in connection with the educa- 
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tion of the feeble minded youth as now provided. When this 
is done, this latter institution (for the education of feeble 
minded youth) will, in the opinion of those well qualified to 
judge, become self-supporting. The board is now giving much 
attention to the subject of county jails. By law, tne plana for 
all new jails must be submitted to the board of state charities 
for "suggestions and criticisms," and the new jails where 
these suggestions are regarded, all provide for the separation of 

In some of the old jails, whose construction does not admit 
of the separation of prisoners, for example, that of Hamilton 
county, the sheriff, under the able direction of the judges of 
the court of common pleas, has arranged a judicious classifi' 
cation of prisoners, and has enforced cleanliness. 

A law passed last winter, which has not yet gone into prac- 
tical effect, requests the judges of the common pleas court in 
each county, to appoint a board of five persona, three ladies 
and two men, to visit the county institutions, and report at 
stated periods. Much good is anticipated from the execution 
of this law. 

The Pkesidbst: We speak of eastern and western states, 
What is comprised in these terms? When I was a boy Ohio 
was way west, the western limit almost, but we find it long 
since in the class of middle states. Civilization develops, ad- 
vances; shall the interests we represent keep pace with it? 

Mrs, Gov. B&veridge, 111,: What do you mean by " chil- 
dren's homes?" 

Mb. Nkff; We have many district asylums, children's 
homes. Counties are encouraged to combine together, where 
a county has not sufficient for a separate home. The policy is 
to get the children out of the infirmaries {i. e. alms-houses). 
This has reference only to public institutions. We have a 
great many private institutions. 

Rev. Dr. A. G. Byers, Ohio: I would like to say, in refer- 
ence to the question by the lady, we think our system a good 
thing for our state. We have a law by which each county ia 
authorized to build a home for its poor children and take them 
off the street and out of the poor-houses and educate them 
until they can be judiciously placed in proper families. At 
present we have twelve homes organized, and counties are fall- 
ing in very rapidly with the idea of this humane and thoroughly 
praottofti system for the care of the children. 
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There are no miirked clianges to report in character or man-' 
agemeot of the penal and charitable institutions of Michigaiil 



Some h 



■ last annual s 



inlarged — 

*e fully to meet 



3 fully developed, some 
all we oeiieve are Deing improved and mnde nic 
the wants they were designed to fulfill. 

The laat legislature, while not enlarging the powers, yet 
posed on the board of correct-ons and charities some 
portant and delicate duties. 

The boards of control of all state, charitable or pi 
institution asking for appropriations for changes in, additioDi 
to, or for new buildings, are required before adopting plana 
submit the same for examination and report to the board 
correction and charities and the state board of health. 

It is further made the duty of all boards of control of such 
institutions to submit in detail all proposed applications to the 
legislature for appropriating for additions to accomodations and 
for current expenses, or for appropriations for any purpose 
connected with their respective institutions — to the boar^ 
of corrections and charities, whose report on the necessity of' 
propriety of the appropriations asked, must be sent to the leg' 
islature with their applicatiooa. While the duties of the board, 
are of a nature to attract little public attention, and are pei> 
formed quietly, inostentatiously and without compensation, othec 
than actual expenses, they have felt that great good might be 
accomplished by earnest and persistent efforts — and during 
the past year, more perhaps than at any time since the organi 
zation of the board — the members have devoted themselves tc 
the work entrusted to them, and especially by visitation, conn- 
uel and advice to reformers in the jails and poor houses of the 

PENAL. 

The states prison at Jackson has 6fi5 convicts, of whom 
lire serving out a life sentence, and 11 are insane and conlin 
in an insane hospital connected with the prison. 

The state house of correction at Ionia has 490 convicts 
many serving out short sentences of from 3 months to 12 
liiuntbs. All life convicts are confined at Jackson. 

Both these prisons are penal in all essential characteris- 
tics, all inmates being employed at hard labor for 12 hours per 
day on tho average during the year — generally on the contract 
system ^ — -the state receiving from contractors sums varying 
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from 45 cts. to $1. per day. Still education and reform ar 
lost sight of, and obedience, good conduct, And efforts looking 
toward a better life, are stimulated and encouraged by large al- 
lowances of good time to those who prove themselves worthy, 

The state having made no suitable provision for female 
victs, either at Ionia or Jackson, and there being some c 
nals of this class, though fortunately they tire few, arrangements 
have been made under the sanction of law for senteoomg con- 
victs from any part of the state to the Detrtiit City House ol 
Correction, and there are now in the Detroit House of Correc 
tion for offences against state laws 80 convicts, of whom 5 
are females. This institution employs convicts under the di 
rection and supervision of its own oificers, and is a source c 
considerable revenue to the city. Earnest afforts are made for 
the education and reformation of the convicts, and the prison 
appears to be in all respects humanely as well as most effi- 
ciently managed. 

PENAL AND REFORMATOBT. 

The State Reform School at Lansing, though originally con- 
structed with high walls, cells with grated windows, and other 
prison appliances, and receiving hoys of from 10 to 16 years 
of age, under sentence for crime, under present management, 
presents no longer any of the appearances or insignia of a 
prison, but in entire freedom from apparent restraint, in the 
energy, buoyancy, and youthful joyouaness of the inmates, the 
regularity and cheerfulness of both labor and study, assumes 
the appearance and possesses the characteristics of a large and 
flourishing manual labor school, at which any of our sons might 
receive a useful and valuable training. 

Crimes committed in early youth, are nearly always hut the 
natural outgrowth of circumstances and surroundings, for 
which the child is not responsible, and if a sense of personal 
degradation can be avoided, a feeling of self respect and self 
reliance be awakened, and encouraged, as seems to be most 
succesafuUy done in this institution, many of these children, 
whose early boyhood was clouded and darkened, will become, 
not merely self reliant and self supporting, but worthy, re- 
spected and honored citizens. 

It is a question whether the age at which boys may be sent 
to this reformatory, should not be changed from 10 to 7 years, 
for while ordinarily a boy at 10 is quite young enough to be 
sent to such an institution, there are cases where under pecul- 
iarly demoralizing in'Q.uences and associations, a boy even at 
the tender age of 10 years, has already become so hardened 
and brutalized as to afford small hopes of permanent reform, 

There are now 347 boys at this reformatory, and such is the 
confidence placed in them {a confidence be it said to their 
honor, thus far never once abused), that fully one-half of the 
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entire number, with no oversight other than one of themselves, 
deaignated as leader or monitor for each class, are permitted on 
every sabbath day, in sections or ctasaes of from 15 to 20 each, 
to attend service in the churches of their choice in the city of 
Lansing, about a mile distant. 

The inmates of this institution are frequently changed, good 
homes being found for them as fast as they are fitted to appre- 
ciate and enjoy them. 

BEFORU SCHOOL 70It GIRLS AT ADRIAN. I 

This reformatory has been opened since your last session, ^ 
with two cottages completed and occupied, and two more 
nearly ready for occupancy. A fine chapel has also been 
erected and set apart for use, with winga that may be thrown 
into the chapel or closed and used as school rooms at pleasure. 
The purely cottage plan has been adopted, each of the 4 cot- ■ 
tages being complete in itself with kitchen, laundry, school 1 
rooms and dormitories, the object being to secure perfect class- J 
ification aud separation. Each girl is furnished with a good I 
sized separate sleeping room, nicely furnished, which she is ex- \ 
pected to keep clean and tidy, and may ornament with pictures, 
etc., according to her taste and ability. 

Whether the largely increased expense of the purely cottage 1 

Elan, over the cottage and congregate combined, as at the pub- 
c school at Coldwater, will be justified by the increased ben- 
efits, remains to be seen. 

From the first, or receiving cottage, the inmates will be ad- 
vanced, according to merit, as evidenced by conduct and 
attainment, to the 2d, 3d and 4tb cottages respectively, the in- 
tention being to put them into families aud homes only from 
the higher grades. Girls are received from the ages of 7 to 17 
years, on sentence of a court for vagrancy or crime, authority 
being vested in the board of control, to return, for other dis- 
position, any girls regarded as incorrigibly bad, whose pres- 
ence might endanger the reformation of the leas hardened and 
more hopeful. 

There are now 58 girls in this school, 36 in the receiving cot- 
tage and 32 in the second, and while it is yet too early in ita 
history to judge of results, except on theories, the superintend- 
ent aud board of control are greatly encouraged, and confi- 
dently anticipate the permanent reformation of a large percent- 
age of the tempted and fallen brought under their care. 

It is thought by some that the name of the institution, " Re- 
form School for Girls," has been unfortunately chosen, as it 
may, in the after life of these girls prove too unhappily sug- 
gestive; and it may yet be changed for one which, while appro- 
priate, will not leave even " tlie smell of fire upon the 
garments" of those who through its instrumeutality have be- 
come truly reformed and virtuous. 
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The State Public School at Coldwater coiitiDuea to [naintaio 
blio estimatioa, as one of the 
all its public charities. It re- 
id training the waifs of society, children 
id often of sin, who but for this or some 
, would graduate from the streets, 
nto prisons and brothels, or into the 
d vagabonds who infest and curse 
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of poverty and w 

kindred charitabh 

gutters and poor-house 

great army of tramps 

society. 

From surroundings and poverty for which they are not re- 
le, they are sought out, cared for, educated and placed 
:nfortable, virtuous and happy homes, to grow up to inde- 
pendence, usefulness and honor, with no taint from and even 
no remembrance of early environments. 

Notwithstanding liberal legislative appropriations, economy 
in management, and an earnest desire to provide and care for 
the largest number possible, still very many children in our 
state entitled to the benefits of this school, must be turned 
away, some to street and alley life, and some to such homes as 
may be provided by superintendents of the poor in their several 
counties, until either the accommodations of this school are 
largely increased, a new one built, or the children more rapidly 
placed in homes. In this last direction, the early placing of 
children in homes, an earnest effort ia being made, through the 
systematic, intelligent and efficient action of the county agents 
of the Board of Corrections and Charities in <ill the counties of 
the state. 

I believe this county agency is peculiar to our state, the 
Board of Corrections and Charities having an agent in each 
county in the state, appointed by the governor, who selects only 
on full knowledge of characterand fitness, who in their respect- 
ive counties must examine as to the facts, and ascertain all the 
circumstances attending the case of every child under sixteen 
years of age taken up as a vagrant or arrested for any offense, 
and who after full investigation reports to the court having 
cognizance, and advises as to the disposition of the case. He 
must also ascertain and report upon the fitness of all applicants 
for children from any state institution, to have the charge of 
such child, and annually or oftener visit each child bound out 
in his county from any such institution. He is also always on 
the lookout for homes for dependent children. The Board of 
Corrections and Charities propose to call all their county agents 
together for a conference some time the present fall, in order 
to secure if possible more efficient action, by consultation with 
the Board, and among tbertiselvea, and probably by securing 
assistants and correspondents in every township and village in 
the state. 
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Tiie State public school is at all times full, the present num- 
ber being 306, of whom 261 are boys and 45 girls. Fewer 
girls than boys are sent as they find more ready adoptioa with- 
out becoming a state charge, and when sent to Coldwater, they 
are more readily placed in homes, than the boys. 



The asylum for the blind at Lansing has been very much im- 
proved during the year, but is not sufficient for even the pres- 
ent wants of the state in that direction. 

The number in this asylum is 63, of whom 33 are males and 
30 females. The trustees inform us they have already 300 ap- 
plications for the coming year — with provisions for leas than 
one-half that number. 

Substantial progress has been made, and the institution is 
under careful and judicious management. _ 

THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

The asylum for deaf mutes at Flint, is more than full — and 
must be increased in capacity at an early day, which may easily 
be done by the erection of cottages on the present grounds, for 
which there is ample space. 

The number of pupils is 248, of whom 134 are boys and 114 
girls. It maintains its high position among institutions of the 
kind, and its graduates find ready employment in avocations 
suited to their pecular conditions. 



There are in the insane asylum at Kalamauoo 737 patients — 
37() male and 35 L female; in the asylum at Pontiac 496 patients 
— 351 male and 245 female; malting in the two asylums 13^3 
patients. Of these only 128 are private patients, all the rest, 
1174, being state and county patients, supported at public ex- 
pense. 

The small number of private patients renders it almost cer- 
tain that large numbers of these are kept in private asylums 
in this or other states for want of room in our state asylums. 

In addition also to these, there are at least 500 and probably 
more still retained in county poor houses and insane asylums 
connected with such poor houses. 

The new asylum in course of erection at Traverse City it is 
hoped Vffill, with the two now open for a time, furnish accom- 
modation for all the insane of the state. 

No suitable provision, however, has aa yet been made in our 
stale for the criminal insane — and even insane convicts of the 



worst class — on expiration of sentence have now to be received 
into our general asylui 
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This class of the insane do not belong with, and it seems to 
uB, should never be sent to asylums for the simply unfortunate. 

This completes the list of state charitable and penal institu- 
tions, and while we may justly congratulate ourselves upon the 
fact that our young state has already done so much for the un- 
fortunate and the fallen, we are still conscious that much re- 
mains undone, that humanity and Christianity requires at the 
hands of the state. "We have no distinctly woman^s prison, no 
reformatory for first offenders from 16 to 30 — like that at El- 
mira, no institution for the idiotic and feeble minded, no dis- 
trict work houses where all criminals undergoing short sentences 
for crime may find suitable labor, instead of being kept in en- 
forced idleness in county jails, exerting a corrupting inflnence 
on those accused and only awaiting trial in these same jails. 
Enough remains to be done to arouse all our sympathies and 
stimulate us to most earnest efforts. 

KKCAPITUI.ATION. 

^ The number of inmates in our several charitable and penal 
state institutions on the 20th of May last, when I received re- 
ports from each, was as follows: 

STATES PBIBONB AND QETBOIX HOUSE) Of OORSBOTIOK. 

Xiife convicto 54 

Inmne 11 

Female 51 

Olherpenal (wnvictB. 1, 109 

Total 1,225 

Boyi under aentence at reform ncliool, Lanaing 347 

Girla ander sentence at K. S. for girla, Adrian (noir 72] 53 

Total 405 

Deaf and dumb in aaylum al Flint 2tB 

Blind in aHjluin at Lantung 63 

Cliildren at atate public acbool, Coldnater 306 

Slate and county patients at insane asyluina at Kalamaxoo and 

Pontiac 1,095 

"Whole number aupported by the state at our atate penal and char- 
itable inatitutiouB_ 4,073 

Or aside from state prison inmatea 3, 7JS 

While our state is disposed to make liberal provision for all 
its unfortunates, this number is small in a population in 1880 
of 1,636,335. 

Our state board of corrections and charities, in addition to 
visiting and inspecting state penal and charitable institutions, 
are required annually to visit and inspect each county jail and 
poor house in the state. This work has been very generally 
done daring the past year. 
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The county jails are some of them fairly good in plan, con- 
struction and equipment, but moat of them reflect no credit on 
the state or the county in which they stand. 

All our county jails still serve the double purpose, of places 
of detention of accused for trial, acid places of puoishment of 
convicts on short sentences. They seldom have any facilities 
for elassification or for separation of the accused and the con- 
victed, the first offender and the hardened criminal; but all 
tre not merely permitted, but compelled to daily 
associations, in absolute idleness, and thus these county jails 
become schools of vice, and open g-ateways to deeper degra- 
dation and crime. 

It is to be hoped that not only in our own state, but through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, under the pressure of 
public opinion brought to bear upon the subject, these county 
jails aa at present constructed, managed and used, will at no 
distant day become things of the past. 

In county poor-houses general improvement is manifest; 
children are no longer permitted to associate with older in- 
mates, but are provided with a separate house, with care and' 
instruction from a suitable matron. 

The diseased susceptible uf cure or permanent relief, are 
treated at the expense of the state at the hospitals of our State 
University. 

Among the inmates proper of the poor houses, attention to 
cleanliness is more generally enforced, and efforts U) make 
these county charges more self-respecting, and so more likely 
to become self-supporting, are persistent and measurably 
successful. 

These poor-honses still contain many regarded as incurably 
; many idiots and many feeble-minded, but a slight re- 
9 from idiots, for whose care no suitable provision can be 
made at these homes, and no proper care provided, and whose 
presence among and association with the other inmates, has a 
mraging and demoralizing influence on the entire household. 

I will not venture any attempt to report upon the many very 
efGcient and most valuable private charities of our state. They 
reach many whom the state would never reach. They pick up, 
care for and educate nameless waifs, feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, supply work to the idle, care for the sick, the feeble, 
the aged, educate the orphan, and in almost every direction 
afford sympathy and aid, where there is human want and 

"Bring. 

It is hoped some representatives of these various private 
charities of our state may be present at your sessions and give 
some report upon your work. How to make charity a blesaing 
and not a curse to the recipient, to afford help under trials and 
difficulties without leaving a sense of humiliation or impairing 
self-respect or self-reliance; how to make the recipient of aid 
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more hopeful, stronger and better for the assistance rendered; 
this is the great problem to be solved, and it seems to me the 
boards of associated cfaaritiesin our large cities and villages are 
moving in the right direction. When their associations shall 
have been fully organized and made effective in all our cities 
and large villages, if wisely managed, and entrusted with the 
preliminary enquiries, preceding any distribution of public, hs 
well as private charities, if they but realize present promise. 
We may reasonably hope the days of h'trm/'ul, because vnwise 
giving will scon be past, and it may then be said of charily, as 
of mercy, and with equal truth and beauty that "it droppeth 
" like the gentle rain from Heaven upon the place beneath — 
'"Tib twice blessed; it blesses him that gives, and him that 



A Delegate: Are there county agents in your state, and if 
so, at what rate are they paid'? 

W. J. Baxter: Thoy are paid actual expenses incurred in 
the performance of their duties under the law. They are also 
paid %'i in full for each case investigated and reported upon. 
This includes investigating into facts, circumstances and sur- 
roundings of children under 16 years taken before magistrates 
and accused of vagrancy or crime,a 'report of the facts to 
the magistrate, attending examination and trial and adviEing as 
to disposition of the case. The report to the magistrate shows 
character of home and home influences, associates and general 
habits of the child, whether a first offense, etc. Tiiese services 
may occupy the agent several days, but he receives in the case 
of each child thus arrested but $3, and actual expenses. He 
tnust also make visits and report, on circumstances, situation, 
etc., of children, when requested so to do by the superintend- 
ent of any state institution from which children are indentured 
in his county, and without special request to make at least one 
visit to each child so indentured, each year. For one annual 
visit, and for each visit made on such special request he re- 
ceives %'i, and actual expenses paid out. This amount is how- 
ever limited to $100 per year in any county in the state except 
Wayne, in which it may reach (l300. The work of the agents 
is very largely a work of charity. 

A Dei.kgate: What record is made of tlieae reports. 
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2nd. Name, age, date of i 
cupatioii of guardia[ 



W. J. Baxter: Informal quarterly and very full annual re- 
ports are made to the board of correctiona and charities, of 
their entire action under the law. 

Each agent of the board has been furnished by the board of 
corrections and charities with a good sized record book, with 
printed headings and a full inde\, divided into 5 headings. 

Ist, Name, age, date of arrest, magistrate or court officer, 
disposition of child as released, returned to parents, fined, sent 
to reform school, subsequent history, etc. 

indenture, name, residenoe and oo- 
Lnd each visit made and the dale, 
and Bubeequeut history of each child indentured from state 
puhlio school at Coldwater. 

3rd. Same particulars with regard to each girl indentured 
from Michigan Reform School for Girls at Adrian. 

4th. Same particulars with regard to each boy indentured 
from the reform school at Lansing. 

6th. Agent's accounts, giving items, dates, when set- 
tled, etc. 

These books are public records. From them reports are 
made to board of corrections and charities, and a summary of 
such reports is published in the biennial reports of the board 
of corrections and charities. 

A Dklkgatb: Does your law authorize your board to dis- 
miss a girl from the reform school for girls who is bad? 

W. J. Baxter: The law authorizes committal to this school 
of girls from 7 to 17, " unless deemed incorrigible." The 
board of control of this reform school interpret this clause as 
giving them the authority to determine whether a girl is incor- 
rigible or not and if so adjudged by them, that they have au- 
thority to return her to the court sending her, for other dispos- 
ition. 

A Delkgate. Then what kind of girls are you going to.1 
reform? 

W. J. Baxter: Sometimes a girl by her behavior at home 
or otherwise, is evidently unfitted to associate with those sent 
for some first offence and yet requires some restraint. 
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A Delegate: What disposition is made of those girls 
deemed incorrigible? 

W. J. Baxter: One was sent back to the court sentencing 
her, on the ground that she was on examination by the Board 
of Control and the physician of the institution, pronounced in- 
sane. This is the only instance thus far in which a girl has 
been returned. Girls otherwise admissible to this reformatory, 
deemed incorrigible, would be either discharged or sent to the 
Detroit House of Correction, as we have no distinctive 
woman's prison, aside from this reform school for girls. 

A Delegate: How would you determine that girls are unfit 
to remain in the reformatory? 

W. I. Baxter: It rests with the court pronouncing sentence 
to inquire into all the facts and circumstances, aided by the in- 
vestigation and report of the county agent of the Board of Cor- 
rections and Charities, and by his recommendation and on such 
investigation. If she is deemed a suitable subject for the Re- 
form School for Girls she is so sentenced; if deemed incorrigi- 
ble she is otherwise disposed of. 

The Board of Control of the Reform School for Girls how- 
ever, though they have so far had- no occasion to act, interpret 
the law as giving them authority, on the report of the superin- 
tendent, based on the conduct of the girl, and inquiries into 
her previous conduct and history, at a regular meeting of the 
Board, which are held monthly at the Reformatory, to deter- 
mine whether incorrigible or not, and if the decision is that 
she is incorrigible, to return her to the court which sentenced 
her for other disposition. As the law now stands I do not think 
such action on the part of the Board of Control would be 
justifiable. 
6 
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DISCUSSION OF INSANITY RESUMED. 

F. B. Sanbobn, Massachusetts: I was very much interested 
this morning in the discussion of the relation of insanity to 
civilization, and I thought that taking the two sides together 
they were presented very well, Mr. Wright maintaining that 
insanity was as prevalent among the savages as among the civ- 
ilized; others that it is more prevalent among the civilized, and 
that it is a disease of civilization. Civilization does not in- 
crease insanity so much as it causes the manifestation of it. 
Insanity is the debris of civilization, what is left, as civilization 
goes on moving man upward. The savage state in man in many 
of its features is nothing more than habitual insanity. Its man- 
ifestation among civilized men and women is the manifestation 
of the savage that ia left in them. As to the fact of the increase 
of visible insanity, I think there ia no question. Those who 
think simply that it ia more apparent because we have adopted 
new clasdifi cations of insanity and included those formerly cov- 
ered by opium eaters and other classes that are now recognized 
as insane, have a certain foundation for their statement; but 
when all these are set aside, the fact remains that there is a 
constantly extending amount of insanity. No one who has col- 
lected and studied the statistics at different periods I think can 
maintain that it is not increasing. I have collected the statis- 
tics in my own state. Thirty years ago or more we had a very 
careful census made, more so than any before that time of a 
like public character. There were about a million of inhabit- 
ants at that time. Not since then have we had so complete a 
census; but since then we have had an insane supervision, so 
that all who have come before the public officers in any way 
are reported once a year; so that now we have another way of 
determining the amount of insanity, but equally accurate as far 
as it goes. And a comparison between then and now shows 
that insanity has increased, that is, there are more cases re- 
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ported, new cases, whether there is an actual increase in the 
number or not. It may be so; I hare never been able to deter- 
mine it in Massachusetts, nor in any other community. 

One reason is because the curability of insanity, spoken of 
by Dr. McCowen this morning, is a very difficult thing in fact. 
We thought it would be easy when we established the hospi- 
tala, but we don't find it possible to restore so great a number, 
even when taken early, as formerly thought. The result is that 
Lnd deaths don't equal the number of the new 
rising in the community, and so the aggregate must in- 
The only alternative must be in a greater increase in 
in the deaths, which is not desirable; but till 
one or both occurs we shall see the number of the insane in- 
creasing. That, it seems to me, is what experience and atatia* 
tics show UB. Also, that certain forms of insanity have not 
only increased, but have actually developed within a given pe- 
riod. Dr. Ward, and other superintendents present, can tell 
what is well known to experts in this matter, that certain forms 
of insanity have developed within the memory of those now 
living. Take paresis, a peculiar disease, and always fatal. 
Recovery never takes place in a well marked case of general 
paresis; and there are other forma of insanity and of nervous 
diseases which are probably also increasing; but I have never 
been able to satisfy myself that the recent cases are more nu- 
merous than formerly. 

Rev. Dr. Dana, Minnesota; I have a criticism to make on 
the paper on insanity read by the lady. There was too little 
emphasis placed on the means we should take for the spread of 
information in communities to prevent the arising of such 
causes, such as spreading this information through the schools 
and reaching the parents. A very keen observer of facts in 
Dakota and Minnesota, has remarked that one of the peculiar 
causes of insanity in those regions is homesickness, especially 
among the Scandinavians. They become isolated in these sec- 
tions, and cut off from their own people and kindred, and they 
become subject to nostalgia, which results in insanity, often 
aided by other causes; and so in Minnesota we find that this ie 



one of the oauBes which bring inmates into the asylums. It 
seema to me that this organisation might devise some ferm of 
managing this class, by information, or by some means of vary- 
ing their form of life and breaking up its loneliness, a condition 
in which ao many west and north of us are obliged to live. I 
think it is true that insanity is increasing, whether it ia the re^ 
suit of civilization or not, and that we ought to devise some 
method of diffusing information so as to prevent insanity in 
many places. And we find it in many families where we would 
ordinarily say it ought not to occur. 

A Delegate, from Ohio: One prolific cause of insanity 
arises from tbe largely increasing foreign population referred 
to by the last gentleman; and therein is a grave trouble we 
have to encounter, and it is also one of the causes of crimei 
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that we are in danger of b g h d 

of these uncivilized forces. The remarks of Mr. Sanborn strike 
me as to the point, and that these classes have been left behind 
by civilization; that they are not reached by our civilization; 
that they more easily give way in mind, and are thus thrown 
out on the public care. 

Pkof. a. O. Wright, Wisconsin: Oii one branch of this 
subject Wisconsin differs from many of the states. A part of 
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the state is comparatively an old state, and a part of the state 
is new and in process of settlement. The south part of the 
state has been settled for one generation and the north part of 
the state is in process of settlement, so that it represents both 
classes of states. 

Last fall I took a complete census of the insane in 
the state under public care and I found that there were 
1,773. Mr. Wines tells me that the census officers found over 
2,600. I would like to get their returns and submit them to 
the local authorities. I think it would be found that, as is 
sometimes done, the local census takers had watered the stock, 
because they get pay according to the number reported. In 
most counties, the county boards, composed as they are of the 
chairmen of the towns, and the representatives of the cities or 
villages, find all that are liable to come on the county, and 
from their reports I find no such numbers. I did not find a 
total greater than 1,773 of the insane that were under pub- 
lic care on a given day.* 

I find that the southern portion of the state contains a much 
greater proportion to the population, two or three times as 
much, as in the northern part of the state. That is, there is a 
greater proportion of the insane in the older portion of the 
state than there is in the newly settled portion. And I think 
that this represents it fairly in the United States; that there 
is more insanity in the older portions than there is in the new. 
In this state there is about one to every seven hundred 
while in Massachusetts, there is about one to every three 
hundred and fifty. Another thing, I see in the southeast counties 
of this state that were settled about the same time, in neighbor- 
ing counties, that they vary a great deal in the proportion of 

* Note. — Following is the map shown by the speaker, showing the ratio of 
insane, under public care, to the total population in each county in Wiscon- 
sin, and the table upon which the work is based. There are no private in- 
sane asylums in the state, and all the insane are here cited who are in public 
institutions of any kind, and also those who are supported at public cost in 
private families. The only additional insane are those supported by rela- 
tives at home. 
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n be attributed to the diffi 
them. In Walworth county, for instanc* 
that the very first institution in the state was a little building 
on the poor farm in that county, the insane were always cared 
for in a good degree, whereas in Racine county the insane have 
been treated most inhumanly, and there the number of the 
insane are much less; that is, I think they have saved lives in 
Walworth county, and that they have not in Racine county, 
which partly accounts for ihe difference in the proportion of 
insanity in these two counties. 
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1 Bishop R0BKRT8ON, of Missouri: In the older states we have ^^| 
f more of the aged and those who become deteriorated, so that ^^| 
inoreaaes the per cent. ^^H 
Db. Vivian, of Wisconsin; According to the doctrine of ^H 
to-day probably a large majority of us are insane. I suppose ^^H 
there are but a few individuals but have some peculiaritisB, and ^^^| 
our insane specialists tell us that every man that has a pecul- ^^^| 
iarity, any striking peculiarity, is insane. It is my idea that ^^H 
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this question of the, increase of insanity is a little mixed. 
There can possibly be such a thing as an increase of the num- 
ber of the insane, and yet be no increase of insanity. That is, 
there may be an increase of the number of insane persons, be- 
cause as a rule I believe they outlive the sane, and the relative 
proportion of the insane to the sane is constantly increasing, 
but I don't think that the number of new caseB of insanity in- 
creases in proportion. The gentleman from the northwest 
seems to think that the insanity among tbe foreign population 
is increased a great deal by nostalgia, aud seeks some cure- 
Unless he can transform our broad prairies into hills and moun- 
tains he cannot cure the nostalgia of the Norwegians, It is a 
known fact that persons boru and raised among the mountains 
feel the loss of their native scenery and surroimdiugs more 
than those who have been raised on the plains. Their love of 
home seems to be stronger in spite of the ruggednesa of their 
home surroundings, and the fact seems to be that homesickness 
exists more among the mountaineers than among the dwellers 
of the low lands. How we can prevent homesickness among 
them after tbej immigrate from their mountains to our plains 
I don't know. It is a very easy thing to say that this or that 
wii! accomplish it, but it fails in the application. If insanity is 
the debris of our civilization, it would be a pretty good thing 
if all this debris could be destroyed at once. But does not the 
higher civilization tend to insanity itself? Does not the high 
wrought civilization of to-day tend to the development of 
insanity? There is a strong nervous strain and prostration 
which is sought to be relieved by a resort to stimulants which 
result in a still greater physical and mental prostration. I 
could go on in this way speaking of the causes of insanity, but 
when we oome to tbe remedies or the prevention of it we 
stumble. 

De. J. R. Waie:, Philadelphia: Do not the barbarous peo- 
ples resort to stimulants just as much aa the civilized, if not 
more? 

Db. Vivian, Wisconsin; Do you mean the barbarous white 
man or the red man? The true barbarian, though, is not 
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addicted to that extent — I don't know of any barbarous 
nation that has tbe means of making; intoxicating stinnuiants so 
as to make an habitual use of it, and the people that produce 
it are in the habit of using it continually, tbe others are in the 
habit of becoming intoxicated only at intervals. 

Dr. J. W. WiLK, Philadeljihiar I think that barbarians 
generally use it when they can get it. As far as I know any- 
thing about the Indian tribes and half breeds, I think they get 
drunk as often as they get the opportunity, and I dont think 
there is any prohibitory legislation among them at all, — 

H. H, Giles, Wisconsin: There ia one important factor 
among the causes of insanity that has not been mentioned at 
all. As remarked by one of the gentlemen here, a large pro- 
portion of the insane that fill our hospitals are of foreign 
birth. I have studied this question somewhat in Wisconsin 
and I have come to the conclusion that in cases of insanity 
among those of foreign birth at least a large majority are made 
insane in consequence of a low diet. This is specially true of 
the uneducated, uninformed classes that come here. I have 
inquired the history of a great many cases that I have seen. 
They come here with a desire to be rich, and make money. They 
settle on a piece of land. It is not wholly paid for. They 
live very closely, sell the best they have and live on the refuse 
of the farm, which does not furnish the nourishment demanded 
and the system becomes reduced physically, there is a reaction 
in the nervous system, and insanity is the result of their man- 
ner of life. I think that this practice that has been followed 
— has done more to 
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Hon. M, D. Follett, Ohio: Can any person in the use of 
his inteHeot every day work hard enough to become insane? If 
so, I would like to find it out. The proportion of farmers to 
professional men is great to begin with. There is one case that 
comeB to my mind that occurred several years since, that seems 
to show what this gentleman said, that there may be a wrong 
use of the physical powers and a destruction of them by some 
stimulant. The case referred to was in the life time of Tom 
Ewing, between him and his old ^boaom friend, a man by the 
name of Carter. They had been fast, intimate friends all their 
lives; he was a physically powerful man. It was after Ewing 
had been senator. He wrestled with his farmer friend and 
threw him hard upon the floor. He said, " 1 think that is the 
last wrestle I will ever have; I think you have hurt me." He 
became insane and died from its effects. Ewing's mind was Sft 
clear as a bell till bis last breath. The one had become physi- 
oally deteriorated by the use of alcoholics, the other had not. 
In the use of their mental powers, unless their bodily powers 
are in some way Injured, do they ever become insane? I think 
no student becomes insane unless there is connected with it 
an injury of the physical powers. We know of lawyers who 
have worked hard, incessantly for days with scarcely an inter- 
mission, and then they would go and sleep two or three days 
to rest and recuperate, and we know that it does not tend to 
insanity where the proper balance is preserved. And so it is 
with other men. I might refer to many. Is there, or is there 
not, always a connection between insanity and bodily injury? 
I am interested in other subjects, but no more than I am to 
hear our first thinking scientific men tell us all they can of what 
insanity is, some of its causes, how to prevent it, and its cure. 
And I think that if to-day I were to use the definition of "a 
sane mind in a sane body," that it would not cover one of us, 
but that we would all in some respects fail. This is a subject 
I hope some of these gentlemen will further enlighten us on. 

Gen. R. Bbinkerhoee, Ohio: lu regard to insanity being 
a disease of civilization, I did not mean, when I spoke, that 
there is no insanity among uncivilized men. I have tried to 
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get correct information in regard to it, aud I think those who 
liave investigated the matter will agree with me tbat among 
the barbarous triboa of to-day it is a disease that is very rare. 
The great traveler, Livingstone, during his explorations in Af- 
rica, reported that in all that period of time he never found but 
two cases of insanity, or heard of them. To-day, as Dr. Gapen 
spoke of the island of Madagascar, where the native tribes ex- 
ist, they are under the control and wise government of Great 
Britain. There are three millions of people, but comparatively 
no insane. Dr. Beard, of New York, I think it was, wanted to 
know if statistics would bear out this theory. He made invest- 
igations specially among the Sea Islanders along the coast of 
the Carolinas, and I believe he there found a people nearer bar- 
barism than anywhere else in bis search. The negroes of the 
Sea Islands are very near the native negroes. He reports the 
number of insane among them very few. They are subject to 
consumption, rheumatism, and other diseases, but not to insan- 
ity. It is suggestive, if it is a fact — not that we ought to go 
hack to barbarism, I don't propose to do that if I find it is 
true — I have no desire to go back to barbarism; but if it is a 
fact that these children of nature, these wild tribes in (Jenlral 
Africa, and the red children of our forests, are more free from 
this malady than civilized people, is it not well that we com- 
pare their methods of living with ours, and see why it is they 
are more free than we are from insanity. This very map hero 
carries out this theory. (Referring to map of insanity shown 
by Prof. Wright.) You take this state, and as you get under 
the natural condition of things existing in the modes of living 
in the northern counties, insanity decreases. But what I in- 
tended to say was that In civilized communities, and the more 
they become so the more cultivated they become, and the more 
wealthy a community gets the more insanity increases. Take 
the statistics of the United States and I think it will run very 
much as this map does. When we look for the brains of this 
couiitry I am willing to admit that Maasachuaetts ia ahead of ua 
and is the most cultivated aud civilized, and I can say that, be- 
cause so far as I koow I have not a drop of Yankee btood in 
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and the Datoh of New York, from whom I am de- 
;d, had a hatred against New England. I consider Massa-- 
chusettB to be substantially the brain of this continent. Now 
the ratio of the insane in this state {Wisconsin), ia only about 
700, while in Massachusetts it ia one in 360. These fig- 
ures are suggestive. When we come to make comparisons the 
Indian is comparatively free from the vices of civilisation. But 
ever let him coaie into these yices and he will become subject 
to insanity, as we are. If we can only be shown how to get 
rid of the inciting causes we could get rid of insanity. Thera 
are those who think that the higher cultivation does not tend toi 
induce insauity. On the contrary, I think statistics show that 
I think the statistics of England show that; that Dr. 
; showed that two or three years ago. These vices are 
intemperance and high living. And in this country we have 
got a wealthy class, men who have large means; they travel, 
are cultivated, dreas in the latest and best, seek the adornment 
of home, and every one thinks he must have just as good sb 
any of the others; and so they go on in the mad race of life, 
with no rest by night or by day. Another thing, which if we 
could get the idea out of our minds would tend to improve our 
md skill in treating insanity — the idea that ii 
letting to be ashamed of. They used to think a 
red years ago that insanity was the possession of a devil; that 
man was poaaeaaed by an evil spirit, who mu 
be got rid of; and now among the best of us we don't want 

a that our relations or friends are afHicted with insanity. 

We ought to get it into our minds that insanity is a disease, 

and we have no more reason to be ashamed of it than if they 

had the consumption or rheumatism. And one great difficulty 

in dealing with insanity is that it is not brought to the knowl- 

B of the specialist till it is too late; it is kept covered up, 

. H. Wines, Illinois: I have been absent during a 

large portion of this discussion on insanity, and I hesitate to 

say anything. When we come to discuss the causes of insanity 

i forces itself on our minds more or less, and that is the 

great matter of the nutrition of the nervous system. If yoa 
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do not have a good supply of food the whole system is not 
nourished, the nervous power is diminished, and the tendency 
is to insanity. There will be a greater strain on the nervous 
system, greater than the nutrition of the nervous system will 
warrant, and you will find that the man is in danger of becom- 
ing insane. Then there is another class, those who are over- 
worked, who are carrying on great affairs, or given to great 
self indulgences or vices, and their powers become exhausted; 
the nutrition of the nervous system is not equal to the strain 
upon it. Then there is a middle class, well fed, not overwork- 
ed, and not so liable to become insane. 

L. P. Alden, Michigan: Then why is it that there is not in- 
sanity among the savage tribes? 

F. H. Wines, Illinois: Because among them there is no 
great strain on the nervous system. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 

Tuesday Evbnixg, August 8 
The Committee on PauperiBm having the evening s 
the presentation of their subject, their chairman, Hon. H. H. 
Giles, of Wisoiinsin, read a paper by C. S. Watkins, of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, in thst gentleman's absence, followed by a paper 
of his own, and by a debate, as follows: k 

PAUPERISM AND ITS PREVENTION. ^ 



By C. 9. Wai 



s, of Davenport, low: 



Many years of earnest attention, and some oiSoial active con- 
nection with cases of vice, crime and misfortune, have convinced 
me that legislative andindividiial efforts on these matters should 
keep ii 
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ties or temptations, an 

reutly an effect of the 

all of these experiences, it is possible, 

the case, that the individual by sudd 

turn over a new leaf and endeavor, with more or Jess success, 

to retrace his steps and to regain the respect of society. But 

pauperism is the last stage in the downhill journey of manhood, 

and when once reached, the victim is then and thenceforth m»s 

pride, sans self respect and sans ambition. 

Pauperism — and in this connection the term must not be 
confounded with poverty or with any of its synonyms — 
is, then, the lowest plane in civilized life, and is a condition 
that, when once reached, the individual is thenceforth to be re- 
garded aa one past hope of elevation. 

Right here it is appropriate to quote the impressive language 
of Dr. Charles S. Hoyt. He says: " The causes of pauperism, 
other than by their owu acts, are very few;" thus confirming what 
we have said, that eveu vice, crime and misfortune, however 
brought about, do not necesaarily compel or lead to chronic 
pauperism in ca,scs where the individual really desires to again 
get above his associations and influences. 
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But where no aucb ambition exists, the descent into perma- 
, nent pauperism is rapid and certain. And with thousands oT 
' illustrations of thiH finality surrounding up, the question comes 
" what should we do in the matter?" Well, let us begin 
by thoroughly understanding the situation. Pauperism, like 
insanity, is simply a hideous ulcer in our general social system, 
and paupers can no more be cured, or their condition prevented 
by personal punishment, whether mild or severe, than can the 

Students of political economy have only recently learned 
that the more school houses we build, the fewer pri 
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ll'trained children, is the best 

in adults. That " the child is 
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red, but our law-makers 
care of destitute, friendless, < 
preventive of chronic pauper! 
father to the man," and that 
inclined," are more than mere maxims; these are maxima in 
solid science and cannot safely be disregarded. We therefore 
must endeavor to prevent pauperism among our native born 
citizens, by, at the earliest possible age, placing the human 
twigs from which the pauper tree may possibly develop, within 
an environment that shall irresistahly guide its growth in a di- 
rection away from its otherwise inevitable tendency. 

Now where do we find these " twigs "? The street children, 
the embryos oE the " dangerous classes " in cities, contribute a 
large percentage of the material of adult pauperism. The home 
of thn chronic inebriate yields a full share even in the higher 
walks of society, the household of the wealthy citizen whose 
children grow up in idleness or with aimless lives, not unfre- 
queutly, either iu the first or second generations, adds to the 
class we are considering. 

Having thus found a large proportion of the material, we 
now come squarely to the consideration of the remedies pro- 
posed in prevention of such developement. 

It is evident that, to obtain the desired results, society, in 
other words the state, must assume, or be invested with, full 
powers in the case. The direction in which these powers are 
to be used, should, of course, be towards inculcating use- 
ful, mental and physical habits and tastes, instructing the mind 
in a system of correct principles and training the body to be 
governed by them. 

The first step, evidently, is the enactment of legislation for 
what is familiarly known as "compulsory education." Natur- 
ally this, to be consistent, further requires that the state shall 
take from, and relieve, the counties of all destitute and friend- 
less children and juvenile outcasts, and require that instead of 
the present systems of "binding out," all such children shall 
be placed in the state institutions provided for such purposes, 
the state thus assuring to each such child, all ueeded culture 
and training as shall tend to future ownership. 
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There is oothing' new in thi 
place'l here chiefly aa prrjlimi' 
more than ihia be done " ? 

Well, why should not the state have thi 
take the children of immoral, dissipated or criminal parents, 
from their control and place such juveniles, at the earliest pos 
sible age, in properly, provided asylums or other educalional in- 
stitutiooB? My own ofBcIal experience is that a very large 
proportion of our criminal and vicious ciasHes and final pauper- 
ism, begins in »uch households; and, harsh as it may, in senti- 
ment seem, to lofralize the forcible entry into the domestic 
sanctity of even such a Lome, yet every one at all conversant 
with the habits and careers of children thus influenced and 
reared, will emphatically testify that the true interests of hu- 
manity fully justify the act. 

And after all this, the question again confronts us, — "can 
more than this be done for the prevention of pauperism?" 
Yes, much more. For our public school system can unques- 
tionably be so improved as to be a much more efficient aid to 
the self- maintenance and consequent good citizenship of its 
pupils. 

Practically, our present educational system, is merely the 
sharpening of the tools by which the graduate is to carve his 
way through life. But sharpening the tools is comparatively 
of much less importance than instruction as to their use would 
be, and it is safe to say that a Isge proportion of the boys who 
are annually graduated from our public schools would be puz- 
zled to say specifically, juat wherein and to what extent, 
they were benefited by the education they have received. 
However we are not now to discuss just this point. We are 
asking wherein can our public school system, especially in our 
cities, be made a more efficient aid to the prevention of pauper- 
iam and other evils. 

And now we present the proposition that our public school 
system will always fall materially short of its beneficial possi- 
bilities until it is made to include some form of industrial 
training, in every class grade throughout the entire course. 
The fact that so many of our most successful business and pro- 
fessional men, began their education in our public schools, 
does not offset the equally indisputable fact that many of our 
prison convicts, many of our vilest tramps and many of the 
lowest grades of citizens have had a similar school life- Our 
school system seemingly gives its pupils that which a large 
number of them do not know how to properly use after receiv- 
ing it. Possibly also their school training has, indirectly in- 
stilled a distaste for manual labor and a desire to be a doctor, 
lawyer, clerk, etc., and as our cities are crowded with yoiing 
men seeking situations, and as each successive annual output 
from our schools crowds on its predecessors in this seeking, the 
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unsuccessful, or at least many of them, drift or are forced into 
the pathsthat lead towards the condition we are considering. 
And thus we are brought to the conoluaion that an efficient, we 
are tempted to say, the wifSi efficient, preventive of pauperism 
among our native born population can be secured by adding 
industrial training in its fullest practicable sense, to the various 
departmenta and grades of our school system. And now, as a 
brief review of our conclusions, we submit. 

First. That the best treatment of the subject of pauperism 
is that which aims at its prevention, by rescuing the children 
found amid surroundings that tend towards vicious or debased 
development. 

Second. That even such rescue, and even the benefits of 
the education and in6uenoea imparted by our public school 
system, must fall far short of full efficiency, until to these are 
added such training and instruction in industrial pursuits as 
will enable the pupil on leaving school to at once enter some 
department of profitable occupation. 



COUNTY CARE OF INSANE PAUPEBS. 
By Hon. H. H. GlLm, Madiaon, Wisconsin. 

That the incurable insane should have more humane and at 
the same time more economical care, is a fact which is forcing 
itself upon the attention of philanthropists and statesmen. 

The rapid increase of this class, either by accumulation or 
by a growing frequency of the malady of insanity, is crowding 
the question to the front, and, under the system generally pre- 
vailing, threatens in the near future a burden of taxation that 
is appalling to the political economist. 

There are causes for the disturbed or diseased mental condi- 
tion of so large a member of the human family. There are also 
remedies and means of prevention discoverable in the realms 
of natural and pathological science; and we can but hope, that 
in view of the earnest thought and deep research given to all 
these great questions, that a mastery will soon be gained over 
the danger that threatens to render the burdens of society quite 
unbearable. 

In the mean time, what shall be done with the dependent in- 
curable insane? Can not we care for them as wisely and hu- 
manely, and at the same time more economically? 

The insane hospitals of the United States are all, except at 
Kankakee, Illinois, so far as I am informed, built on one gene- 
ral plan. Each state undertakes to care and provide for all its 
insane. The buildings provided are used both as hospitals for 
the acute, or recent, and the chronic or incurable cases. The 
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increase of the insane l^s been in excess of the accommoda- 
tions provided, and there is now no state where the insane are 
all in state buildings. 

Almost irremediable mistakes have been made in dealing 
with the question of insanity; none perhaps more serious than 
the attempt to care for all, and to gather both acute and chronic 
intp the same building, and that constructed for a hospital. 

While from four to eight dollars per capita per week might 
not be deemed extravagant for hospital treatment, we must 
consider that not to exceed thirty per cent, of the inmates of 
our hospitals are looked upon as curable cases, leaving seventy 
per cent, as incurable. The tax-payers have reason to com- 
plain of the wisdom, or lack of wisdom, of those who planned 
the existing order of things, especially when they are told that 
it has required from eight to fifteen hundred dollars per capita 
to build the houses they occupy. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any historical details of 
insane hospitals, interesting as they would undoubtedly be. 
Suffice it to say that they furnish us with remarkable instances 
of epidemic aberrations of the brain. 

Another mistake made was in providing for so large a num- 
ber under one administration. The plan for our hospitals was 
devised by the American Association of Superintendents of the 
Insane, and, in the early years of its history, the Association 
limited the maximum number to be treated in one building to 
two hundred and fifty, quite high enough. But, as the insane 
increased in numbers, the maximum was also enlarged, or their 
ideas expanded, until five hundred were thought not to be too 
many to be cared for in one institution. Several institutions 
to day contain nearly a thousand patients. Probably the grow- 
ing ambition of specialists to be at the head of large institu- 
tions may have had something to do with the decisions of the 
Association. 

A large majority of the insane belong to the humbler classes 
of society, and many are wholly dependent \ipon public bounty. 
They were poor in purse and without wealthy friends or rela- 
tions when misfortune overtook them. Such become the wards 
of the state and it must bear the expense of their support. 
That they should receive kind treatment, and their wants be 
even generously supplied is the dictate of our civilization. 
How can we most conscientiously, reasonably and cheaply care 
for them? 

As a rule the insane do not lose all memory of early life. 
Habits acquired in the home circle become second nature, yet 
in removing patients to hospitals this fact is too often forgotten. 
The difference in circumstances and surroundings creates a 
feeling of great unrest, and homesick despondency often 
aggravates their disease. It has always been urged that insane 
persons should at as early a day as possible in their malady be 
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;n to a, hoapital for special treatment; yet how little indi- 
lal attention is given to individual cases; how much must 
lacrificed to patients collectively. The first experience is 
that of being placed with from fifteen to thirty other insane 
persona and compelled to associate with them in the wards and 
leals. Comparatively few recover or improve, and the 
ler is that the percentaf;e of cures is rot even smaller than 
The whole atmosphere oE the buildings and the grounds, 
' however much care may be exercised, is laden with disease. 
I From a common sense standpoint we fail to see any reason, 
either sanitary or scientific, for aggregating the insane in large 
numbers. On the other hand it seems to us the height of re- 
fined cruelty. It is endured only because H is refined and be- 
cause it is sanctioned by law and approved by blind philan- 
throphy. 

The state hoard of charities and reform in Wisconsin 
has vigorously wrestled with the problem of the chronic 
insane since its organization in 1871. It early adopted the 
teachings of the sincere but unwise experts in charge of the 
insane hospitals of the country, viz.: that all classes should be 
placed in the same institution and that the state only could 
extend proper care. In the early years of the board it annu- 
ally reccommended hoapital enlargement to the legislature. 
But the increase of insane was greatlyin excess of the enlarge- 
ments made. It was urged that an asylum be erected upon the 
grounds of one of the Wisconsin hospitals of sufficient capa- 
city to take all the chronic insane from the poorhouses. Insti- 
tutional jealousy, with perhaps other causes, defeated the pur- 
pose of the board. In the meantime particular attention had 
been bestowed upon county poor houses. As their standard of 
excellence was raised, the condition of the chronic insane re- 
) was improved. The overseers and matrons in 
ases with a view toward personal influence, 
e more interested. They soon found that oc- 
iploymenf. were conducive to quiet and order; 
inds should not, any more than healthy ones, be 
allowed to prey upon themselves. With only a limited num- 
ber to superintend, it was seen that the peculiarities and idio- 
ayncraciea of each could be studied, and the special attention 
given generally resulted in the awakening of some dormant 
faculty, or in the glad discovery that a new world had been 
opened lo a darkened aoul. The violent were tamed by their 
,Own industry, the morose and sullen were lifted out of thera- 
iives by their own cheerful occupations, the demented gained 
strength by their own efforts, however feeble, to do somertiing. 
In these respects the poorhouses, with a small number, were 
found to possess decided advantages over the large hospitals, 
where patients must be treated almost in a mass. The system 
of non-restraint and light occupation has been very successful 
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in bospitak also. I will not detail the instances whicb our 
records show, but will onlyatate that in "Wisconsin the casea of 
insane paupera, who are able-bodied and not actively employed 
are the exception in most of our poorhousea. 

Objections to this plan are raised because county boards are 
proverbially stingy and politically designing. It is true that 
they are composed of many self-prospective candidates for leg- 
islative honors, ambitious to acquire a reputation for economy, 
and who have it in their power to v "' " 
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vithhold the 
ufortable. But the aid from the state is 
1 best conditions in county 
■gued that inhumanity and even cruelty 
might be practiced. Such an abuse of power is no more likely 
to arise in a county asylum than in a state hospital, and the 
chances of exposure are much greater in the former than in the 
latter. Our information regarding affairs in the wards of our 
hospitals must necessarily be limited, while there is much fa- 
miliarity with the inner workings of our county poor-houses. 
Our experience has been that any abuses practiced in them soon 
meets the public ear or eye. 

Under what regulations shall the counties be permitted to 
care for the insane? The following abstract of the Wisconsin 
law will give the best judgment of the Wisconsin Board of 
Charities and Reform on this subject: 

" Whenever in the opinion of the Board of Charitiea and Re- 
form there is insufficient provision for the insane in the state 
hospitals and county asylums, they may file with the secretary 
of state a list of those counties that possess accommodations for 
the proper care of the chronic insane, and thereafter each of 
said counties which shall care for its chronic insane under such 
rules as said Board may prescribe, on the properly verified cer- 
tificate of said board to the secretary of state, receive the sum 
of one dollar and fifty cents per week for each person ao cared 
for and supported as further provided. 

"On the first day of October in each year, the superintendent 
of the poor or other officer having charge of the poor, certifies 
to the secretary of stale the names of all persons cared for at 
public cost, the number of weeks supported, etc. If such cer- 
tificate is approved by the State Board, the secretary of state 
includes the amount in the next state tax, and on the first day 
of February places the amount to the credit of said county." 

The board is also given the power of transfer of patients 
from counties that possess insufficient accommodations for their 
own insane, and at the expense of the county to which they 
belong, to other counties. Whenever a county poBsesses ac- 
commodations for the care of a greater number of insane than 
belongs to it, it may receive such additional insane as the State 
Board of Charities and Reform may direct to be transferred to 
it, and for the care of such so transferred the county caring for 
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tliem shall reoeive the sum of three dollars per week, one-half 
the amount to be paid by the county to which they belong and 
one-half by the state. 

In addition, the amount expended for clothing such persons 
shall be paid by the county to which they belong. No county 
is entitled to pay for the care of any person that has not been 
adjudged insane under the laws of the state, nor for the care 
and support of any insane person who is not lawfully and nec- 
essarily a public charge. 

The rules adopted by the state board of charities and reform 
are as follows: 

1. The buildings or parts of baildinga aet apart for the insane tniixt be 
Bufficiently warmed, lighted and yenlilated. They must be clean and free 
frnm all ofienalve odor^ ; and in addition to the sleeping apartments, they 
must have an associate day room or commoQ pitting room for each sex. 

2. There maat be a large airing court or encloBea vard for each sei. 

3. There must be a sufficient number o[ npecial attendanls for each sex. 

4. As far as possible regular occupation should be provided for the insane, 
at auch kinda of work as they can be induced to engage in. We would 
specially suggest gardening and farm labor for the men and housework for 
the women. 

5. RestrainlH of all kinds, such as ahiilting up in cells, tying the hands 
with hand-cuSa or "mufis," or shutting into covered beds, should be used 
only in extreme cases. 

5. A daily record book rauat be kept showing the persons in restraint, the 
kind of restraint and the reasons for it. 

T. The overseer of the poorbouae and hia wife and all employes who have 
charge of the insane mast be intelligent and humane persons of correct 
habits. 

8. Some experienced physician niuat be appointed county phyidcian, who 
shall ihoronghly inspect the building and patients aa often as may be neces- 
sary, and at leaet aetni-montbly. 

9. The overseer of the poor-house and the county physician shall report 
to the State Board of Charities and Beform in such form and at such times 
as the board shall prescribe. 

19. The buildings or parts of buildings set apart for the insane shall at all 
times be open to the inspection of the State Board of Charities and Seform, 
or of any person or persona aulhoriaed by them. 

11. Tne State Board of Charities and Reform may at any time add to, 
change or modify these rules aa they may deem best for the interests of the 

A rigid observance of the above rules is required on the part 
of the board. Neglect or non-observance will endanger any 
aid from the state. 

Under the system adopted the care and support of the insane 
is but little more and generally less than one-half what it costs 
in our state hospitals. It needs but a visit to the poor houses 
of the state and a familiarity with the workings of the system 
to confirm the most skeptical that it, at least, has the merit of 
humanity. Our experience is, that, as a rule, the insane are 
more quiet naturally than in our hospitals. No drugs or opiates 
are used, or, if ever, very seldom used^ — exercise and occupa- 
tion obviating to a great extent this necessity. 
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The farms connected with the poor houses afford work fur 
nearly all, and nearly all the inmates returned from the hospitals 
are found able to do some kind of farm or garden work. 

On the score of greater economy and a wiser humanity, then, 
we favor county care of the chronic insane under efficient atati? 
supervision. 

Me. F. B. Sanbohn, of Mas aachu setts: Mr. President: Vou 
set uB a good example last night in being historical. I also 
will he historical, for this paper reminds me of the time when 
a few of us undertook to advocate so great a heresy as the sep- 
aration of the chronic insane from those who were more re- 
cently insane. Dr. Butler, then of the Hartford Retreat, and 
myself were of the same opinion, and we presented the matter 
to the association of medical superintendents that met at Pitts- 
burg in 18(Jo; it was received rospectfully, but was soon drop- 
ped like a hot potato. They appointed a committee to report 
on the question, and they listened to what Dr. Butler had to 
say. I was not a member of the association, but I had sub- 
mitted my view in writing previously to some members, and 
for years after it had the same sort of treatment in that associ- 
ation. But now in a great measure the question is settled; it is 
no longer doubted that the chronic insane should be separated 
from the recent and curable cases. AH agree that there should 
be some separation of that kind, and most people agree that 
there should be some small hospitals for recent cases, as well 
as these large chronic asylums, with a few curable cases, 

Mr. Giles and the Wisconsin hoard have now introduced a 
new question, whether the chronic insane shall not themselves 
be separated; one portion of them remaining in the asyluTiis 
while the other portion go the county poor houses. In Massa- 
chusetts it would be to the city or town poor houses, because 
we have no county poor houses there. I quite agree with Mr. 
Giles in his general view of this subject, and I have come to 
that opinion, not from any theorizing, but from long observa- 
tion of our own poor houses, and the provision they contain for 
the chronic insane. They are quite different from those of 
Wisconsin, and there are also great differences among them. 
Some are larger and some smaller, some good, aome bad, some 
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indifferent. One I visited a short time since had but a single 
inmate, while there are two almshouses in Boston which at 
present contain about 300 inmates. There are about 220 in 
the whole state. In some of them the chronic insajie are well 
and comfortably treated, and their general condition, without 
looking towards recovery, is as good as in the average hospi- 
tals. So in every state some of this class might be as well 
taken care of in poor-houses as in the hospitals, provided pub- 
lic sentiment were right, and the public officers were careful in 
supervising these places. In certain districts in Massachusetts, 
and in some of our poor-houses, there is nothing in the nature 
of things, or in the common way in which the insane are treated, 
that forbids the adoption of the Wisconsin policy, nor is there 
necessarily in any state. What is needed is that the plan shall 
Be tried by officers in sympathy with it, and who will do their 
duty. 

The objection to the common treatment of the chronic insane 
in hospitals is this; they are aggregated in such numbers that 
they do not, and cannot, receive individual treatment; they are 
lost sight of in the crowd, even bv their own relations and 
friends. I know of cases of the chronic insane which have not 
been visited by their friends for years. This Wisconsin policy 
restores the chronic insane in some degree to the care of their 
friends, and the people of their own locality. This is an im- 
portant point, drawing the attention of the people towards 
them. In England they are discussing this question, not by 
local officials, as here, but by the government officials, the local 
government board. They have this question to face as we have 
here, and they see that their workhouses (equivalent to our 
poor houses) can be used for the chronic insane. They even 
propose to send the recent insane there. I have here the last 
Journal of Menial Science^ in which two medical gentlemen, 
Drs. Boyd and Dye, recommend that the English workhouses 
be used for this purpose. 

They say they are providing in England for the sick poor, in 
what we should call poor-house hospitals; that if there is to be 
any distinction made between the care of the insane and the 
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sick, it sbould be in favor of tLe sick, because siok men, women 
and children inay recover, and that their services would be much 
more valuable thau those of the insane, who seldom recover. 
Therefore, they say, let us secure the recovery of the sick pau- 
per in preference to tbat of the insane. Tbis is an argument 
against sending the insane poor to county and borough hospi- 
tals, which in England correspond to our state hospitals here. 
We have not got so far as to use this English argument against 
sending the insane to hospitals rather than to poor-houses — 
but you see the force of it. 

A. G. Btebs, Ohio; I have been greatly interested to learn 
of a state in which county infirmaries are superior to the state 
institutious for the t^are of the insane. In connection with this 
country can you speak of the pauper insane? In Ohio we 
recognize no such distinction — pauperism is always more or 
leas suggestive of personal negligence or vicious conduct — in- 
sanity may and does occur among the poor and dependent, but 
it is all the more a misfortune. So in our state the defective 
and afflicted classes, without regard to their temporal circum- 
stances are treated alike, the man worth a million and the one 
penniless and friendless have equal care — the one no more for 
being rich, the other no leas for being poor — and I doubt if 
any state makes more liberal provision or affords better care 
for the insane than the state of Ohio. 

Our county infirmaries (poor-houses) would, I doubt not, stand 
a comparison with such institutions in other states. But they 
are usually on large farms — removed somewhat from public 
observation, under the direction of their directors elected {one 
annually) who serve three years. These officers are not ordi- 
narily selected so much for their personal fitness as for their 
political science or influence, the latter not applying so much to 
the man chosen as to the locality — the "back township" 
which he represents. The directors appoint a superintendent 
who is charged with the management of the farm as well as the 
oare of the household; his wife is matron, but ordinarily re- 
ceives no pay. She and her husband are "(ine flesh;" so the 
husband gets a small salary and the wife is "thrown in" 
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(laughter), Of course, with a large farm to manage and such 
a household of insane, epileptic, idiotic, decrepit age and help- 
less childhood to look after, some interest mvint suifer; and 
to m^ observation the farm outlying to the pulilic gaze is well 
"tended" while the households are neglected. Ordinarily, this 
neglect comes upon the insane who may be refractory or filthy 
— these are strapped, or secured, or bandcufFed, or bobbled, or 
locked in narrow, dark, filthy cells of what is called the " crazy 
house " or jail " and left to live if they may or die if they can, 
while the "boss" is busy with the farm. 

lu most of our state asylums the insane are more or less em- 
ployed, and always out of doors if possible. I am glad to state 
further that in most of them all forms of mechanical restraint 
have been put away, and the results are every way encouraging. 
. During a recent visit to the Athens asylum in our state, I 
found 599 patientn, and of these one female patient afflicted 
with acute mania was secluded. There were at the same date 
eleven patients (male and female), taking night mediciae, or 
medicine to make them sleep. Not one taking any simply 
" quieting " medicine by day. 

We are looking forward hopefully in Ohio to the day when our 
state will furnish hospital or asylum facilities for the care of all 
her insane, chronic as well as acute; and no citizen familiar with 
the subject would be willing to contemplate an inhumanity 
such as would follow the remanding of these classes to the 
care of our county infirmaries. 

Dr. David Rogers, New York: I have long considered that 
county asylums, organized on the same principle as state insti- 
tutions, and given the same care and oversight, would be one 
of the greatest reform movements that could be made for the 
benefit of the unfortunate insane. I would not cut loose en- 
tirely from state institutions, but I would have these county 
institutions with the same medical ability and conducted by 
as efficient attendants as are given state institutions, and I can 
assure you, for we have tested it somewhat in our own county, 
that we can produce equally as great an amount of cures, and 
with greater economy. This questioa of county asylums ia an 
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important one, and should be touched cautiously and carefully. 
It is a profound medical question and calls for the greatest tal- 
ent of the best medical luinda we have. It is a question that 
charlataus should have nothing to do with; a question that no 
political influence should have anything to do with; but every 
county asylum should have a board whose itearte and reeling!! 
would be enlisted ill IJwor of the unfortunate insane, and who 
dtoold endeavor by kind treatment to produce cures among 
the patients, a greater and bettor thing to accomplish than tear- 
ing them away from their homes and firesides and puttingthem 
in state asylums, I am in favor of county asylums, but io no 
form attached to poor-houaes. I would elevate the treatment, 
and when we come as a nation to that point, and study to ele- 
vate the treatment of the insane in our counties, and have 
thoroughly competent medical attendants, who will study care- 
fully every point and know the history of each patient, and 
employ the best treatment, then we shall have arrived at a 
grept reform in the care of the insane. 

Fkkd. H. Winks, Illinois: I was not so happy as to hear Mr. 
Giles' paper read, but I suppose I know the substance of it, from 
conversations I have had with him in years past. I think I know 
Mr. Giles' mind on tbat subject, I may also say here that I 
have a profound respect for what Mr. Sanborn says. I never 
listen to him without interest and profit. When I hear him ad- 
vocate, as strongly as he dt}eB, the care of the insane by towns 
and counties, and when I hear Mr. Giles' statements in reganl to 
your experience in Wisconsin, I am a little, but not very much, 
shaken in my views, formed after some thirteen years experi- 
ence in visiting institutions maintained, some of them bv states, 
and more of them by counties, in which the insane are kept. I 
do not question in any degree the accuracy of the statements 
made here in regard to the poor-houses of Wisconsin. But I 
must say, with respect to the poorhousea of lUinois, that there 
are very few of them in which I should be wiHing to see an in- 
sane friend of mine placed for care and treatment. When we 
made our regular visitation of county poorhouses, two years ago, 
we asked cert»in qnestionp, one of of wliich was: How many 
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of the insane wlio are in county poor-liouses are in seclusion or 
under restraint? And to our great surprise, out of sis liundred 
insane on tlie county fanns. there were one hundred and twenty, 
or one in every five, who were found in seclusion, in constant, 
habitual sechision. I don't think you can make the t*>ur of the 
poor-huuses of Illiniiia, at any time, without finding one in every 
five of the insane iniuates shut uji in a rooiu. Would you find 
that to foe the case in a state institution? Not at all. In many 
a state in the Uukm I have goi*^ titrough some state hospital 
for the insane, and have not found a single patient in seclusion. 
The idea that there \s more suffering, hartlship, and wrong in- 
flicted upon tile insane in state than in county institutions is, in 
my judgment, a delusion, I don't make any remarks in regard 
to Wisconsin, for I don't know anything about it, but I speaJc 
of state institutions generally. 

It is true that in county poor houses an insane patient not in 
seclusion may (or he may not) enjoy certain advantages which 
are not accorded to him in a state institution. The number of in- 
mates is less; it is not so easy a matter to overtook one; and 
should one escape be wouldhe more certainly and speedily missed} 
and so they are given more freedom on the grounds than is or- 
dinarily accorded to them in state institutions. In that respect 
the county institution is, for certain persons, perhaps the best. 
Perhaps the inmates of county poor-houses are more constantly 
employed, it is natural that they should be, on fanns than in 
state institutions. But when you have said that, I think you 
have said about all that can be said in favor of the county insti- 
tutions. And when you come to examine and weigh all the ar- 
guments, pro and eon, the balance is in favor of tixe state insti- 
tutions. 

Our friend Dr. Rogers has api.>ken of a county institution in 
a particular county {Queens county, New York), in which the 
population is so large, that his remarks do not apply to a county 
- in which not more than five or six insane are liable to be kejit 
at the [>oor house. 

Take our average poor-houses, as they are, and how can they 
properly care for the insane? In the first place, there are not 
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eiioiigli insane inmates to make it an object to provide auitalile 
acoommotlatioiiB for them, to say notiiiug of proper modical care 
and personal auperviflion. The insane department conQOt, in 
tlie great majority of the counties in the United States, be sepa- 
rated from the poor-house, but on the contrary, the sane and 
insane jjaiipers are all under a sitigle roof, or at best, on the 
same premises, under a single keeper. Then consider how our 
counties are governed; especially in counties under township or- 
ganization, governed by a board of supervisors, which is simply 
a petty legislature, made up for the most part of men of liifiited 
experience, with a narrow range of ideas. Is it likely that the 
good of the institution will be guarded and its interests looked 
after by a county board, which appinnts the keeper for local po- 
litical reasons, or because he ia the lowest bidder? or that such 
an institution will be as well managed as where it is managed 
by trustees appointed by the governor of the state and confirmed 
by the state senate on aecount of their ability and fitness for the 
positionJ'or that its inmates are likely to fare as well? I think 

I went once to a county institution in Illinois, one of the 
largest in the state. That county was paying, annually, for pau- 
per support, more than some other large and wealthy counties 
pay for all their county expenseB. It was paying fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars a year on pauper account, most of which was 
for out-door relief. After inspecting the poor-house, I visited 
the insane department; first, the department for insane men 
and then that for insane women. The keeper in charge of the 
alms-house called himself a doctor; what authority he had, if any, 
for doiiig BO, I do not know. He went with me to the apart- 
ment in which the women who are insane sleep. It was not yet 
quite dark, hut it was dusk. He tried to open the door. We 
found it barricaded on the inside. He broke it open. I looked 
in and saw sonie twenty or thirty female jiatients, who were re- 
tiring for the night. I withdrew; but the doctor went in, to quell 
the disturbance and ascertain who was resjjonsible for the barri- 
cading. When he came out, I asked him if these insane women 
slept together by theiueelves, without any attendant? " No," 
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he Baid, " not any." I asked: Wby -not? He said that the 
county board would not allow him any. (Remember this was 
in a county which paid fifty or sixty thousand doUare a year for 
the support of paupers). He continued: "You saw my wife 
as you passed through; she is an invalid, and notable to do any- 
thing for the paupers. The supervisors will not allow me any 
assistant, and there are two or three old women who are ao 
crazy they will not bathe themselves. I have to go in every 
week and hathe them with my own handg. The only help I 
can get ia that given me by two or three old pauper women." 
That is one illustration of the kind of care sometimes taken of 
■ lie insane by a county board. True, it is an exceptional case. 
But you oan never make a county institution equal to a state 
iustitution. The county board is controlled by political motives. 
It is unwilling to care for insane paupers properly. The insane 
on our county farms are often put into the hands of ignorant, 
incompetent men, as alms-house keepers; men who are afraid of 
them, and they don't know what to do with them. What do 
they do? They control them by brute force. They intimi- 
date them. I could tell you of insana paupers chained to 
benches and to the floors; penned up in pens without any doors, 
but only having holes in the wall through which to pass food 
and water, kept locked up in solitary rooms for sixteen years 
at a, time, without gomg out or setting foot upon the ground. 
I have known of pistols being fired over their heads. 

A Voice In what age of the world did all that onourP 

Mb Wines In the present age — the nineteenth century. 

A Voich: And under the administratirin of a S'Ate Bjard of 
Charities? 

Me. Wines; Yes, sir; under our administration, and we are 
powerless to prevent it. Why, a woman once told me — she 
was the wife of tlie keeper — she pointed out an insane pau- 
per to me and said: " That woman is dangerous. She took a 
bttle hoy on the place one day, and hung bim by the neck in the 
fork of an apple tree, so that the boy nearly died, but some one 
heard him choking and took him out. I am afraid of her. 
Why, I whipped that woman one lime for half an hour, with a 
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horee whip before slie would g-ive uji. She Bfnod at the foot of 
the stairs and would not go up or awny, and I had to make 
her submit to me." When I expressed surprise and disap- 
proval, alie said: " What can I do? My husband has to leave 
the farm and go to town and I am alone with these orazy peo- 
ple. We djn'tg^t enough for keapirg the paupers to justify 
us in employing anybody. That woman is dangerous and I have 
to intimidate her and I don't know of any other way to do it." 
That is the kind of people that we put in chaise of the insane 
on our county farms, sometimeH — not in Wisconsin, but in Illi- 
nois and Ohio and in other states, except Wisconsin, where the 
insane are kept on county farms. I do not believe that it is 
a right, or wise, or humane system, as it is usually administered 
throughout the country. Mr. Sanhom, perhaps, does not agree 
with me. But his experience has been in Massachusetts, where 
they have town alms-houses. I don't know an\^hi^g about town 
alms- house?, but I hope that nothing like what I have seen and 
described ever occurs in them. 

L. P. Aldkn, Mich.: In Michigan, in the Wa\ne county 
poor house, there are sometimes 350 inmates kept. Recently 
there has been a change in the physicians. When the present 
physitian took charge he found six patients who had been con- 
fined m cells and handcuffed so long that he was obliged to file 
the iron He took these persons out of doors, worked them on 
the farm, and they are now working quietly. These patients 
had been there for years till the handcuffs had to be filed nS. 
But he was a cultured, intelligent man and wouhl nut allnw any- 
thing of the kind. 

De. W. J. Scott, Ohio: It seems to me that there are two 
sides to this question, the favorable, and the unfavorable, and 1 
stand between the two. It does seem to me that these state 
boards of charities have a work to do that they have not yet 
undertaken. We all know, who have read on this subject, that 
there is a large class of these people who can be controlled with 
out much restraint, or punishment. No man who has been ac- 
customed to visit insane asylums, whether he is an expert or not, 
hut knows that in every asylum in this country there are many 
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me tbut do not need that exteoBive Bupervisii 
iiig them. It is so in Ohio, in Illinois, Wi 









Now, what are the stats' lioartla to ilo? They can recomnieud 
some measure to get rid of these people from these iustitutions, 
that IB one way of doing it. We have a class in all the lunatic 
asylums of Ohio that have brought their lunacy on themselves; 
they are some of theui gentlemen of leisure and educatloti. By 
tJieir own actions they have brought disease on themselveB and 
they are sent to the lunatic asylum to he provided for by the 
state. Of this class are chronic inebriates; tliey do not leave 
after they have been there long enough to recover from their 
mama, a portion having expensive supervision to make them be- 
have themselves. They ought to turn them out, and if necessary 
send them to the work-house where they would be reformed a 
humbled tim.es quicker than they will in lunatic asylums. It 
only needs back-bone to make them do that. There is another 
large class who have been kept in asylums until the time for 
their retention has been passed, as the demented chronic insane; 
do they need such an expensive supervision as Ohio provides for 
them in her splendid institutions? Not a bit of it. We can do 
that with sueh modifications as can be properly made, it seems to 
me, and give tliem good care, and yet cut down our expenses 
per capita oue-thiKl. 

Why not? Why when I have talked with gentlemen on this 
([uestion, I have been told that the very moment yon take these 
persons out of these institutions, some of them will get better 
and bring discredit" on our inatitutions, I was tohl that by a 
gentleman who was a long time superintendent of the central 
asylum at Columbus, That was one of his objections. 

From my study and obsorvationa on this subject, and of treat- 
ment of patients in hospitals, I believe that patients are often 
sent to lunatic asvlnms that have ni> right to go there. A njaii 
with mania-a-potu has no business there, because he will get 
over that in a very few weeks' time with proper treatment, and 
then let him take care of himself. 

Dr. J. W. Walk, Pa.: I rise to ask a question. I was 
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brouglit up in tbe old orthodox creed that the state should take 
charge of its lunatics in its asyluma, but the experience of WIb- 
coiisin and New York ha* somewhat shaken my faith. Thfire is 
one thing I do not understand. Why is it that it costs so muph 
more to keep a pauper who is a chronic insane person in a state 
than in a county asylum? The money comes nut of the s 
people. Why is it that tweedledum is so much more expensive 
than tweedledee? It is a fact that it only costs tl.60 i>r $3.00 i 
or (53.00 in a county where there are a few insane people. Now ' 
that fact is a contradiction of everything else. We know that by j 
the aggregation of a large number together and the div 
labor the expenses per capita are cut down — the average ia I 
less; that manufacturing can he done cheaper where a large \ 
number are employed and the work systematized than where one ' 
person works aione. People who huild hotels, and everything 
else of that kind, understand the principle. There are no county " 
houses conducted on that plan, where the meals are sold at a 
price below that of any other institution that provides for a mnch , 
larger number could furnish them for, and it always seemed to ' 
me that a state asylum could take care of the insane just as 
cheaply or cheaper than a county asylum. It certainly is cheaper 
to feed five hundred people than it is to feed five just as welt, 
There would be the cooking and the making of bread and a 
hundred other things in the one case as well as in the other, one 
in large quantities and the other in small. So it seems finilish 
to me to say that it can't be done cheaper for the larger niimber. 
The only explanation I can give is that the county does not keep 
them ae well. How is it that a county asylufn, say in the city of 
Philadelphia, a place of high prices, can keep them just as 
clieaply and as well as the state asylum in the western part of the 
state where things are cheaper? I don't believe it can be done. 
Frkd. H. Wines, Illinois: He aaks why and has answered 
the question himself. Tl»ey are not so well taken care of in 
the county asylums. Where they oidy expend half as much 
they cannot get but half as much. In Illinois it costs, in a state 
institution, about three dollars and a half a week for each pa- 
tient cared for. On the county farms it does not cost more than 
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a dollar anil a half or twn dollars. In the state inBtitution, one 
dollar a week fur each is the cost of fojd, that is, for the raw 
material. One-fourth tif thtj total i;ost ie fur salaries and wa^ee, 
that is, eighty-five cents a week, all of which is saved on the 
county farm, where nothing is paid for labur, bid the poor are 
let out to the lowest bidder. Eighty-five cents a week saved 
on that item. Then the county saves something ori fuel. In a 
county poor-houHe there is ]>erhaps an insane receptacle — a hall 
through the middle, rooms on each side, a, slat door to each 
room, and a fire in the stove in the hall. The rooms are not 
warm; the patients shiver with the cold; sometimes their feet 
freeze off; but there is a saving of expense. On the county 
farm, when dinner time comes, the sick patient, who is nervous 
and dyspeptic aod cannot eat, is given cabbnge and bacon; a 
pauper hands it to him through a hole in the door or in the 
wall; he can eat it if he is hungry, or if be don't want it he can 
lot it alone. This is a further saving. As to medical attention, 
perhaps he does not see a doctor from one year's end to an- 
other. The medical care of the paupers is let to the lowest 
bidder; the contract is taken by some young doctor at the 
county seat for forty-nine dollars and a ha!f for the year, for 
which he agrees to visit the paupers at the farm, the prisoners 
in the jail, and all the poor in town, and to furnish medicines 
at his own expense. You may depend upon it, he don't waste 
much time riding to the poor-house, especially in the winter. 
That is a saving of expense again. Then there is the item of 
personal attendance. The county furnishes none. So I might 
go through the list. Oh, the county system is a great deal 
cheaper. But it would be cheaper still to take an axe and 
knock all the insane paupers in the head. Then they would 
not coat anything. 

Dr. David RofiKRS, New York : I believe that my friend from 
Iliinois has drawn an exaggerated picture. If his repress ntatiou 
applies tfi Illinois only, then this conference can do no greatJsr 
work then to send two or three missionaries into Illinois. 

Prof. Wright, Wisconsin: I have been interested in seeing 
my friends, the Secretaries of the Ohio and Illinois State Boards, 
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Betting up a man iif straw and knocking it down, by depictinff a 
few of tlie very worst cases and implying from these specimens 
that all ponr-liouses are of the same kind. But these are not 
the sort of poor-houses fur the iriBaiie Mr. Giles has heen advo- 
cating. I dm not heiieve thit the poor-Iiousea of Ohio and Illi- 
nois have been fairly represented, for I have read their state 
reports. But in regard to a certain olass, as they have existed 
in the past, and no doubt exist in some localities to-day, no man 
living could fairly depict them, or be able to piirtray their 
tniserie'i 

I Bpesk for Wisionsm, and I can speak with better grace be- 
cause the work was done before my time. I have visited every 
poor house in Wisconsin se\eral times, and know their present 
condition from perstmal observation, A great work has been 
done, the state board has changed the character of the poor 
houses from what they were, so that now they are quite different 
places , they are not palai es, and they are not expected to be, as 
that would not be in accordance with the purposes for which thej 
are deiugned But the\ are, in the first place, managed by Intel 
ligent and careful persons, who are usually kept there as htng as 
they will Btav for the comparativeU inadequate salaries thej re 
ceive, but their salanes have been raised in many cases to hold 
them The best class of these managers of these poor houses 
are intelligent farmers, and their wiiea are intelligent and fear 
less women I admit that this does not descnbe e%erj jkhjf 
house in the state, but nearly all of tiie larger, and some of the 
smaller ones also The poor house care of the insane before our 
recent legislation for counts insane aavluma was comparatueh 
good, though by no means in all respect* equal to the care 
given by the state, but e^en then «hs well alajittd tor the 
harmless chronic insane 

It has been improved still further in counties working under 
the new law; so that now for all that class of the chronic insane 
who are not violent or filthy, it is as gwHl as tlie care afforded 
in the state institutions. 

There has been a great imjirovement in regard t<> the oon- 
struotion of buildings. I would call attention to this fact, that 
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B esceptio 
going up this summei 
from the poor houses, 
separate building, or 



L I tliink, of the builiiiiigs for the iusano 
under the new law, are separate buildings 
They are on the poor farms, but entirely 
the other eiile of the road, or at some dis- 



tance off, so as to make them distinct institutions. In one case 
tifere is no poor iiouse wliatever, thu county building for the 
insane for Sheboygan foiinty, which has no poor house, aad they 
don't intend to have one. Tliere is one county in this state, 
Fonil du Lac county, which had a very good building for the 
insane before this law was passed, much better than we could 
reasonably expect iiuder the circumstances. The building was 
accepted hy our board, hut not the management, and they were 
notified that until there was an entire change made they would 
not get a cent of the state appropriation. There is a difference 
in counties in regard to the care of tlie insane, and I think that 
this applies to state institutions as well, and it is not fair to con- 
trast the best state institutions with the worst county institution a. 

You could hardly expect under the circumstances that county 
boards would make any jwrniauent provision for the care of the 
insane. When an inatitiition has been erected and consent is 
scjught that the insane should be kept in the poor house, and it 
is thougjit for any cause that they should not be there, they are 
bnwgjit back into the state institutions. They overflow these; 
and the most hopeless cases are selected and sent back to the 
counties again, tlie violent, and the filthy, whom the state insti- 
tutions are glad to get rid of. It is very discouraging indeed to 
the counties. It could not be expected that they would put up 
permanent buildings. But now, just so soon as a permanent 
provision is offered it is gladly accepted, and I can testify to 
having visited fourteen or fifteen county boards, and presented 
matters before them and talked with them in private aa well as 
in public, and having found that there is a general feeling in the 
right direction on the part of the county boards; they intend to 
do, and mean to do, the best thing possible; they are willing to 
spend lavishly, and in some cases tend toward extravagance. 

Fred. A. Win Bs, lUiuois: I would like to ask a lady to speak 
who is connected with an institution in this state, aud has given 
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more attfntiun to this Biibject thaii [lerliaps any other perBoti in 
the Uniteil States. I refer to Mrs, Lynde, of Milwaukee. 

Mrs, W. p. Ltndk, Milwaukee: Mr. President: As the 
President and Mr. Giles know, I have had some experience. No 
language that can be written can describe properly the horrors I 
have seen in the county poor houses of Wisconsin, in the erfrly 
days and long before the organiaation of the state board of char- 
ities. It was in the course of the endeavor made to remedy 
these things that I was induced by the governor to take a place 
on the board at its organization. Nothing can adequately por- 
tray the horrors we have seen. We have seen men kept like 
wild animals in cages. The first time I visited the poorhouse in 
my own county, Milwaukee county, we found in a cage outside 1 
in the hall a man naked as he came into the world, chained to ' 
the wall, and on his knees in the straw placed i 
covered with filth, and himself covered with his own filth like a ' 
beast, and in the next room was a woman confined and chained '\ 
to the wall, in a horrible condition and painted with her own e; 
crement. I have seen not far from this capital a man lying C 
his bed with limbs so cramjied, and he had lain there so many 1 
years that the power to use his limbs had been destroyed and he 
could not straighten them. Some men went from here to make 
an examination. They thought they saw a chicken coop in tj 
yard, and went to examine it, when out sprang from it a man . 
naked as when he was born. Again, when we were making oi 
investigations, as we walked over the floor, it yielded as I put n 
foot on it; we made inquiry, and they'said the water often comes 
through here, and we often have to pump the water out before 
we can get breakfast. Inclosed under the stairway was a sort of 
a cell. We inquired its use, and the attendant said: Here is 
where the insane man stays during the winter. Tliere was just 
space enough to stand up. On the bed lay a woman cursing in 
the most terribly hlasphemims manner I ever he4ird. Such was 
the condition of things as they need tt» exist. The state board 
of cliarities has greatly reformed that. I think the state board 
haa made immense changes in the condition of the insane in 
poorhouses. 
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On the other hand our state institutions are made too much on 
the order of palaces. There is money enough spent on them for 
capitals and monuments. Many of them are merely architectural 
monuments; and then comes in the extra cost of carrying on state 
institutions. It is easy for boards to accept of plans and con- 
tractors' bids and not to properly supervise the erection of the 
buildings, and then the chronic insane are taken from these 
places. There are many of these persons whose condition is 
simply the result of their own vices and folly and degradation. 
It is hardly right that an honest man who can scarcely support 
his own family shall be taxed to put an insane person in a palace, 
while he is compelled to live in poverty. 

It sef ms to me that this conference should find some middle 
ground between the wretched condition described as formerly 
existing and the palaces and the absurd conditions connected 
with the insane asylums. And how the insane should be cared 
for at public expense I don't understand. It is deplorable — 
but a man may be worth millions and still be thrown upon the 
public as a public charge; but why should he ask for public 
support any more than if he had a cancer? Let us have asylums 
so that if persons want this care they can pay for it; but don't 
let us tax ourselves for them. But th^ poor sick pauper has no. 
such place. The sick sane mother dies because she can't send 
for a physician. All over the state poor women are dying every 
little while because they have not money to send for a physician, 
but the neighbor whose bad habits put him in a palace as insane 
is supported at pubHo expense and the poor man who owns five 
or ten acres is taxed to support him there. 

And it should be so arranged that each of the patients should 
come under the care of a physician. And the nearer we bring 
these institutions to the people the more we can bring the peo- 
ple to take an interest in them, and the more surely they will be 
oared for. But now we leave it to an official, or to the doctor, or 
to somebody else, whom the board of supervisors may expect to 
do them some little favor. But can't you make smaller institu- 
tions, nearer the people? Let us work and know how to do, 
but don't put them back into the poor-house. 
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And let us hope tbat the state boards will have the wisdom to 
ask for evBry good thiug, aud that our institutious shall have 
such siipervisirin as will prevent suL-h horrors as we have des- 
cribed and others tliat we have sei^ii. 

Dr. C. S. Hoyt, New York: I would prefer that this subject 
be laid on the table until anotliftr time. 

President Elmoke; I am going to say a few words myself. 
Mrs. r.ynde has told the truth about the condition of the poor 
houses of this state; but that was several years ago, and that 
coniiitlon does not represent the condition of our poor houses 
to-day. I know all about it, for I have been there; I have 
visited all the poor houses of the state; I have turned up the 
clothes in nearly every bed in them and searched for bed bugs 
and such things, and have been in every kitchen and examined 
nearly every flour barrel and pork barrel, and looked them all 
through. To-day, a majority of the poor houses of the state 
are more cleanly than the houses of a majority of the farmers 
in this state. At a large number of the poor houses of this 
state I can sit down at the table and eat and not have my stom- 
ach turned at all. I have recently visited some of them and 
know what I am saying, and I can't let the impression go which 
Mrs. Lynde tnay have made on this auilience to night that she 
speiiks the present condition of our poor houses, when it rep- 
resents them as they were years ago. Her statements about 
them as they were then are not so exaggerated, as you will see 
if you read the reports of our board. We have said all that. 
We said we had seen millions of bed bugs in them, and at one 
time that was literally true. We did not let the evils escape. 
Mrs. Lynde don't tell it half as bad as it was, or as it could be 
told, and then not tell all the truth. 

Dr. Philip G. Gillktt, Illinois; The tenor of the remarks 
made seem to imply that tfae state board of Illinois has been 
careless. I am not a member of the board and 1 know they have 
not been careless. 

Wh. H. Nkff, Ohio: The statement made by our secretary 
shows that these places are not proper p' cea for children or 
the insane. I am satisfied that a great harm and injury is done 
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in every way by keeping the insane in these infirmaries, and we 
should not cease our eflForts until the children and the insane 
are out of these infirmaries. They should be placed in a sep- 
arate building provided for them, a separate asylum. We don't 
propose to say before we place an insane person in that asylum 
that he is to receive no medical attention, or no attention from 
the superintendent, or where there is some indication of re- 
turning reason that no assistance is to be given to him at all. 
We propose on the grounds of the state institution to erect a 
supplementary building at a moderate expense, where all the 
insane of Ohio can be provided for, where they can have the 
care of medical directors and physicians, and whenever there 
are indications of returning health they can receive the full 
benefits of the hospital. We know that the state will sustain 
us in placing them in suplementary buildings. In answer to a 
question, I will say that the state board of charities of Ohio 
has elevated the tone and character of the state institutions. 
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FIFTH SESSION. 

Wednesday Morning, August 9, 1882. 

Prayer by Rev. Dr. Dana, Minnesota: 

Our Father in heaven, we have met together to continue the 
discussion of these great themes which interest us as thy peo- 
ple, and to promote, as far as may be, the cause of humanity 
and the well-being of man. Preside over our deliberations 
this day; suggest what things we shall say to each other, and 
give to us such large breadth of understanding of thy plans 
concerning us that we may be endowed with thy divine com- 
passion and go forth with kind hearts to do what in our power 
lies for the amelioration of the ills of mankind and for the 
building up of thy cause in the world. We thank thee for 
efforts that are being made to make better the condition of hu- 
manity, and for the spirit to go about and endeavor to save the 
lost, to lift up the fallen, to cheer the faint, to minister to the 
weak, and to advance the common welfare. Give to all labor- 
ers such wisdom as cometh from above, give to our officers wis- 
dom, and direct us all through the day, and may we all be filled 
with love to Thee, and to all around us. Bless the states from 
which we come; bless the families of all those gathered here; 
preside over all our interests here; fill all our hearts with thy 
love and thy peace, and purity, and may our work prosper 
under thy divine blessing; all which we ask in the name of 
Him who has taught us to pray: 

(The conference united in the Lord's prayer.) 

The committee on preventive work among children, having 
the floor for the morning session, presented an order of busi- 
ness which was carried out by the conference, as follows: 

1. Report of the committee, read in the absence of the chairman, Hon. 
W. P. Letch worth, of New York, by Dr. Chas. S. Hoyt, of New York. 
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2. A paper by Mr. J. W. Skinner, of the New York Children's Aid So- 
ciety, entitled " How May We Rescue Street Children ? " read in his absence 
by Bishop G. D. Gillespie, of Michigan. 

3. A paper by Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, President of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, entitled " The Relation of So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children to Child-Saving Work," 
read in his absence by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio. 

4. A paper by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, entitled " The 
Kindergarten as a Child-Saving Work," read in her absence by Mrs. Gov. 
Beveridge, of Illinois. 

5. A discussion upon the papers read. 

The papers and discussions were as follows: 

PREVENTIVE WORK AMONG CHILDREN. 

The Committee on "Preventive Work Among Children," 
having considered the subject assigned them by the last Con- 
ference, submit this report: 

In view of the growing importance of the Kindergarten as a 
means of elementary education, its adaptability to orphanages 
and similar institutions, and the good results likely to be at- 
tained thereby, as affecting mental attainment and moral char- 
acter, it was thought desirable to ask Mrs. Cooper, of California, 
to furnish an expression of her views on " The Kindergarten 
as a Child- saving Work." In kind response she has prepared 
out of her extended experience an interesting paper on this 
subject. 

While, through philanthropic acti^pn of the people, numerous 
laws have from time to time been passed for the protection of 
children; yet owing to the lack of legalized machinery for en- 
forcing these laws, they have proved ineffectual. Within 
recent years this defect has been remedied in New York and 
some other states by legislative enactment authorizing the for- 
mation of societies specially charged with the enforcement of 
the law. These organizations have proved so beneficial as 
affecting the classes coming under the consideration of this 
committee, that it has been thought well to suggest the import- 
ance of a general extension of such work throughout all the 
states. In a paper entitled " The Relation of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children to Child-saving Work," fur- 
nished in compliance with the committee's request, Mr. Gerry, 
President of the New York Societv for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children, presents a forcible argument in favor of the 
establishment of such soc^ieties. 

The importance of work directed to rescuing homeless chil- 
dren of the street, so especially abounding in our large cities, 
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has induced the committee to inyite the attention of the Coq- 
ference to this pressing subject. The extended labors carried 
ou io this direction tor so many years by the New York Cliil- 
dreu'a Aid Society, at an outlay uf several millions of dollars, 
make it seem desirable that an op|iortunity should be offered on 
this Of cas ion for an exposition of the Lra]iortu.nt work "so long 
and prominently identified with the name of the Rev. Charles 
L. Brace. This is presented in a suggnstive paper prepared by 
Mr. J. W. Skinner, on behalf of the New York Society, and 
entitled " How Shall We Rescue the Children of the Street?" 

In the opinion of the committee, if time is afiorded after 
reading and discussing the foregoing papers, it might be profit- 
ably occupied by taking up the subject of " Industrial and Re- 
form Schools for Boys and Girls." 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Committee, 

Wm. p. LETCHWORTH, Chairman. 
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When this subject was chosen for consideration the commit- 
tee expected that Rev. C. L. Brace wouhl prepare a paper on 
the subject, though under no engagement to do so. His de- 
parture for Europe left it unattended to. As the question 
" how street children could be rescued " was on the programme 
the chairmun of the oojnniitee requested the writtT to prepare a 
short paper, so that the modes of improving the cooilition of 
dependent children might be brought before the conference for 
iliscusaion in the regular way at the appointed time. 

I have accordingly in the short time and with the limited 
means at niy disposal, endeavored to give an account of some 
of the means that have been used and a summary of results as 
far as the documents within luy reach enable me to do. 

In the term " street children " I include all those brought up 
and encouraged to beg, and all who by the neglect or crime of 
their parents, are exposed to a career of vice and liable under 
the laws against tnianoy and vagrancy. 

Where street children have parents, the first thing in order 
is to establish parental control. If the parent has erred by too 
strict or too lenient government or in not providing a suitjible 
home, they should be visited and an attempt made to remove 
the difficulties in the way nf a return <.<i the child. 

If it should turn out on investigation that his own home, 
either from the character of the parent, or from the absence of 
all the essential qualities of a good home, is no better than a 
life in the street, then the law should interfere in behalf of the 
public, as well as for the interest of the child, and see that he 
is provided with a home where he may be properly brought up. 
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Chilflren witliout knuwn jiarenta rightly bectmie ohiliben uf 
the state. Wiiere tlipy havd friends or reliitivea int*'rested in 
their welfare, and father (ir mother Is deail, they arc proper aiib- 
jp(!',s for the care ami guanliansliip of orjjhan anrl lialf-oqjhaii 
asylums, anil niay fiuii io them at least a temporary home. 

If left un the Btn-et witliiiiit care or an |)er vision, eking out u 
miserable existence by lieg^ring or stealing without known 
means of support, then the ([uestton is presented, what shall wo 
do with thens? * 

Send them to the poor- house, say those who do not oare what 
becomes of them bo that they are pot out of the way. 

In many states, not reached by the ideas prevailing in con- 
ferences of charities or bodies and asscHuationB disseminating 
knowledge of political economy and social science, the practice 
yet prevails of sending neglected children with or without their 
parents to remain under the contaminating influences of the 
county poor-house. But happily this praclice is getting to be 
' more honored in the breach than in the observance.' 

In every educational association or conference concerninp; 
d charities the interests of neglected children have 
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lerson not able to read or write is six 
crime as one who can read and write. 
E. 0, Wineacorroboratesthese views, setting down the pro- 
portion of illiterate convicts as about one-third of the entire masa. 
Mr. Wickersbam expresses his conviction "that if the popu- 
lation uow Ailing our penitentiaries, priaous and reformatories 
had been properly cared for and educated when young, at least 
three-fourths of them would have been saved to society and 
themselves." 

That people living on the street must be ignorant 'goes with- 
out saymg.' 

In every great city there are societiea and institutions organ- 
ized to meet their wants. 

The Children'a Aid Society of New York among others, baa, 
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for many years, BustFiined Rchools adapted to the education of 
street cbildreii. Those who were too poor, or too ragged, dirty, 
irregular lu attendance, or too much in want of food or cloth- 
ing to attend the public schools, are soug^ht out by missionariea 
and teachers'; their wants are supplied to a limited extent and 
they are taught the elementary branches. 

Rairired schools, migsion and charity schools engaged in sim- 
ilar work throughout the country are reclaiming many thou- 
sands of the children from the stre'ets, and through mental, 
moral and religious teaching saving multitudes from following 
in the footsteps of their parents. 

The late Jared Macy, of New York, started a school on a 
wood pile in front of a blackaniith shop on Hauimersly street. 
Imitating John Pound, who followed the va^ritnt boys with a 
cold potato, Mr. Macy won the attention of the vagrant boy 
with bread and molasses. This was the beginning of the half- 
time industrial schools of the Children's Aid Society, which 
now have an average attendance of near 4,000 pupils daily. 

All charitable edueatioiial societies would be greatly aided 
in their good work by a stricter enforcement of the laws of com- 
puleory education. The laws are strong enough, but they are 
carried but feebly into esecution. In times paat, in other coun- 
tries, they have effected great changes. In our own country 
they will be eijually efficacious when public opinion is educated 
and appreciates their importance. But at present the poor, 
whom they are intended to benefit, and the officers whose duty 
, it is to administer the laws, shrink from their execution. The 
disposition seems to be to wait till the child has develojied 
vicious tendencies and then commit him to a reform or an in- 
dustrial school. 

The reformatory institution is one of the necessary agencies 
in dealing with neglected children. By restraint, discipline and 
inatruetion, and teaching mechanical trades, they are able to 
rescue about 60 per cent, of those committed to their care. Only 
a small number are found to be so vicious and thoroughly de- 
praved as not to be benefited by their experience. 

In every great center of population there are still great num- 
bers of children not being educated, by reason of poverty or 
other hindrances. It IS said there are G0,000 in the state of 
New York alone not attending schoiil, and that there is on an 
average a prnjiortionate number of uneducated children in every 
other state, in some more, in others less. 

' This ia the fact, thuugh our public schools have been increas- 
ing"!"!! efficiency and numbers and attendance; tliough reforma- 
tory and industrial schools are crowded; though chUdren's aid 
societies and charitable assrjciations, and societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children have been actively at work. 
Hon, Williani P." Letchworth, in 1870, reported that he esti- 
mated there were over 20,000 children in the different public 
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institutions in New York, not including those in industrial 
schools, lodging houses, etc. The percentage of these children 
to the population may be taken as nearly the same in the north- 
ern states. Yet the number of children in the streets is greater 
than those in the institutions. The best results appear to be 
obtained when the institution is organized on the congregate 
plan, so as to imitate as near as the circumstances allow the 
training children get in a well regulated family. \Mrs. Julia C. 
R. Dorr, of Rutland, Vermont, presented the right view of the 
reform school: " Its mission is to save, not to punish; to helj) 
and build up, not to cast down and disgrace; its discipline, so 
far as it possibly can be, the discipline of the family; bolts 
and bars, high fences and locked gates, are not in its plan; it 
seeks to rule by love rather than by the terrors of the law." 

This can be accomplished more nearly on the congregate or 
family plan than on any other. 

In Michigan this plan has been adopted and put in execution 
several years. Hon. C. D. Randall, author of the law estab- 
lishing the school at Coldwater, Mich., says: 

" It requires that a good family is the best place for a child. 
So this institution is only a temporary home, it being an agency 
to obtajn, as soon as may be, a good family home for a child 
where he or she is placed under a contract securing treatment 
as a member of the family, and an elementary educatio.i. 

The prominent features of the system are: 

1. The radical separation of innocent from criminal children. 

2. Education in a home bv the state, under educational and 
moral influences. The home to be temporary. 

3. Restoration to family homes as soon as children are fitted 
for them. 

It is made the special duty of the board of control to se- 
cure homes for the children. The school is thus a half-way 
house from dependence to a family home." 

The report states that there are eight cottages containing 30 
children and one containins: 60 children. Each cotta<re is in 
charge of a lady who cares for the children like a mother. 
When the children are placed out the board of control maintains 
its guardianship during minority. 

The placing out of street children has been practiced by the 
Children's Aid Society of New York for many years. 

In the last 25 years over 50,000 have been taken from New 
York City and placed in homes in the western states. A 
great many of those taken out have grown up to be useful men 
and women, who^ if left to the influenc^es at work in grout cities, 
would have had but little chance of attaining to a good and 
reputable life. 

The society has not attempted to educate or train the children 
before placing them in homes, as its managers believe that they 
are best trained from the start in the family. It was found that 
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there is an endless demand for children in the rural districts of 
(he -meat. The transfer from the city to the coantry life, the 
jioveUy of its labors and pleasures, the prospect of a new life 
and the establishing of new relationships, the charm of ono3 
more having a home, all tend to foster good resolutions and fa- 
cilitate reformation. 

Setore: placing them out, a lucal cunimittee ascertains the char- 
acter and circumstances ^of those wanting children, and after- 
wards act as guardians, standing in the attitude of a next friend. 
Where changes are dcKirable th^y are effected through the gen- 
em! agent, who looks after all the children who are sent out. 

In addition to the measures for saving children new in sue- 
ceHsful operation, great advantage would be gained hy system- 
atic registration of all children. Through the co-operation of 
the various associations with police truant officers, some over- 
sight could be maintained over the street children, and many 
more oould be reclaimed from a vagabond life than can be 
when they are without supervision, and only noticed when by 
some accident or incident the attention of the authorities is 
called to them. 

I make this suggestion v 
any registration of this sort 
ceive the difficulties it would have 
these would grow less every year, anc 
»rly every street boy a 



ime distrust, as T cannot find 
^en attempted, and I can per- 
B to encounter. Yet I think 
t may be the time would 
' ' luld be known to 



some friend of humanity and at once be put in 
better life. 

The effect of the measures for relief and rescue of street 
children has been to diminish crimes committed by boys and 
girls. In New York city, wihle the population increased from 
814,000 in 1860 to 1,079,000 in 1879, the commitments of ju- 
veniles was leas. In 1859. 944 girls were committed for petit 
laroemy. In 1879, only 380. There was a large falling off in 
the commitments of boys under 15 years of age. No doubt 
the same result has been observed in other cities. 

The supply of youthful thieves and burglars, vagrants and 
rogues has not kept pace with the increase of the ]>opulatiun or 
with the iucrease of crime among adults. 

There is need, also, of a temporary industrial home, con- 
ducted on the Michigan plan, in the vicinity of each large city, 
that could receive boys and girls committed by a magistrate, 
and have for its main object the placing them out on the plan 
of Mrs. Hill, or finding homes for them wherever they find 
proper persons willing to take them. Incidentally they could 
be trained and taught in the temporary home, and if any were 
found unfit through incorrigibly vicious habits and perverted 
natures, they could be sent to institutions of a penal character. 
J. W. SKINNER, 

New York, Aug. 1, 18S2. fhr C. L. Braee. of Qm. on Slrfet Children. 
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Ry Elbhidgb T. Gehry, Preflideiil of the New York Socielj- Tor the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 

One of the fundamental principles of the government of this 
country is the peculiar composition of its sovereign power. 
Every individual of our great republic is a component part of 
that power. He forms an intpgral part of the sovereign people. 
The will of the people is proverbially the strength of the na- 
tion; and whether subdivided into the community of states, or 
considered in the light of a political mosato as a concentrated 
and harmonious whole, the same principle is everywhere prom- 
inently conspicuous. " _; 

In each individual state the sovereign power is exercised 
with a view to the pn:!servation, physical and moral, of the com- 
ponent parts of that power. It is the people who prosecute 
offenders. It is the people who exercise the right of eminent 
domain. It is the people who furnish public schools and com- 
pel education therein. It is the people whose right over the 
persons and the lives of themselves is paramount to every 
earthly tie or other consideration. And the reason is this: It 
ia the interest of the republic that the people should not be 
disintegrated or impaired by any diminution of the intellectual, 
moral or physical strength of its members. Hence the people 
insist that the children who are to become the future component 
parts of the sovereignty, should be so cared for and reared that 
the males when tiiature shall be competent to bear anns for the 
protection of the republic; that the women shall be physically 
i.'apable of bearing children of robust and vigorous physiqut; 
and that the young of both sexes shati be so educated and 
trained that the intellectual, the scientific and the moral status 
of the sovereign people shall not only remain unimpaired by lapse 
of time, but shall increase in strength proportionally with the 
growth of the body politic. To this end the people enact laws 
for the protection of children, and for their preservation from 
physical, moral and intellectual injury. The people recngni/e 
no right on the p'lrt of a parent to deprive a child of life, be- 
cause the exercise of such a right, (although it existed under 
the old Roman law in certain cases), would deprive the body 
politic of its members. And by a like parity of reasoning, 
the people punish those whb by act, encouragement or inter- 
ference, attempt to impair the future prosperity of the body 
politic by injury, direct or indirect, to its growing members. 

A careful review of the legislation of our country establishes 
the fact that such has always been the inherent principle of our 
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r'-public from the tima of its inception. True, under certain 
restrictions, the rare of children wbilp in a state of infancy is 
practiualty left to their natural pnrenta; because tbe ties of 
natural affection are supposed to ensure tbe greatest possible 
care of tbe objects of that nffeftion. But as the republic has 
grown and prospered, and as parental ties have beconie some- 
what weakened by what is sometimes called the spirit of inde- 
pendence of the American people, that people, for the preser- 
vation of tbeir own future welfare, have by repeated acts of 
legislation interfered and restrained even parents in the eser- 
oise of what was deemed an authority conferred by the Al- 
mighty Himself. 

A very striking illustration of this legislation, which of late 
years has moulded and crystallized into a compact and harmo- 
nious form, is exhibited by the recent laws forbidding the util- 
ization of children at an early age for the pecuniary benefit of 
their parents, or of those who may hive aor^oired, temporarily 
their possession or control. Thus, arKibatio performances, by 
which children are compelled to risk life and limb for the grati- 
fication of the morbid taste of the vulgar, but with lucrative 
gains to their custodians, are no longer permitted. The use of 
children as juvenile opera singers, by which night after night, 
at a tender age, half clad, they are exposed to the heated air 
of a theater, and then subjected to chilling draughts on the 
stage and the frosts and wet of the outer air, with the risk of 
prematurely destroying their vocal powers, and with the cer- 
tainty of engendering the seeds of fatal disease, is prohibited 
by severe penalties. And lastly, to pass over numerous other 
specific acts prohibitfd, the infliction of cruel and unnecessary 
physical pain upon children — frequently the simple result of 
unbridled passion of the adult, under the pretence of justifia- 
ble chastisement — has been placed within proper restrictions 
bv deliberate and carefully considered legislation. All this 
marks, decidedly and firmly, the progress of the republic; be- 
cause the acts {(■rbidden and the injuries committed on helpless 
children are not only injurious to the victim, but still more so 
to the perpetrator of the offense. Only tbe low and brutal re- 
sort to indiscriminate corporal jiiinishnient. Only the unedu- 
cated and the revengeful gratify theirpassions upon defenseless 
bodies of helpless bttle children. Only those who are degraded 
far below the level of the brute creation (for brutes have no 
vices), by a shameless submission to degrading passions, com- 
pel such little children by their pitiful condition to extract alms 
from the compassionate for their support, or for the procure- 
Toent of the means of vicious indulgence. And when it is con- 
sidered that man himself is but a reflection of the image of his 
iriakei, and that the purity of the little child is the most beau- 
tiful type of the purity of God himself, no additiimal argument 
is deemed necessary !0 establish conclusively, either tlie wis- 
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d'lm of such laws, or their obvious emanation from the principle 
whicii regards the moral law as superior in every sense to nu- 
min legishitiori, which at beat can be but its feeble imitation. 

Under our ayatem of government, the enforcement of the 
laws is usually left to public oiBciala, either elected or ap- 
pointed by the sovereign people for that purpose. But there 
are certain branches of the law which seem peculiarly to require 
the creation of corporations for their enforcement, in order to 
protect those who are unalile to jirntcct themselves; and espec- 
ially in dealing with offenders who are wealthy, infiuential and 
powerful, and who might and do often exert influences which 
are powerless with a corporation. And this is particularly the 
reason for the creation of societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children. Most of thejn are based upon the principle that a 
cohesion of effort insures success; or, to use the aphorism of 
the wise king of old, that a three-fold cord is not quickly 
broken. Throughout this great continent there is a net-work 
of these societies to-day in active operation. They are com- 
posed of humane persons of social position, unquestioned integ- 
rity and undoubted zeal. Thny interfere only when the law 
authorizes their interference for the benefit of the child; and 
they assert alike in their teaching and in their practice, the ex- 
istence of the axiorfi that at the present day in this country, 
rhildren have name rights, which even parents are bound to re- 
spect, Their duty is to present the facts which bring the case 
within the law before the appropriate tribunal; and then to 
leave the disposition of the case to the ofBcers of the law, who 
are bound by their oaths and their official position to enforce 
that law, irrespective of persons. No matter how exalted the 
offender, the society has the rigiit to confront him with its 
proofs; no matter how degraded the object of its mercy, the 
society is bimnd by its corporate duty to stretch out its hand 
and rescue from starvation, misery, cruelty and perhaps death, 
the helpIesH little child who ought to have a protector, but for 
some reason, not its fault, has been deprived of that advantage. 
On the other hand, where the parent properly discharges tlie 
parental functions, the society, so far from interl'ering, fre- 
quently and with success aids that parent in the reclamation of 
the erring, the wilful, and the disobedient child. It is on!y 
when the parent exceeds the proper exercise of the parental 
functions, or omits or refuses lb perform those functions, that 
the society protects the child against the parent. Time will 
not allow of an olaiiorate presentation here of the work tran- 
sacted during the past year by the ■3?' societies which exist in 
the United States. In the city of New York alone, 604 com- 
plaints were received, 569 oonvtctions secured and 1,161 chil- 
dren rescued, hi Pennsylvania, 900 complaints were received 
and 3,213 children rescned. In Massachusetts, 712 complaints 
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were received and 1,350 children rescued. In Wisconsin, 399 
comiilflints were received and 164 children rescued. In Cali- 
fornia, 409 oomplaints were received, 681 cases examined and 
81 convictions secured. Besides these 37 sonieties, there is one 
in Canada, one in Nova Scotia, one in England, ten in France, 
one in Spain, two in Italy, one in South America and one in 
the \Vest Indies. These are coiiBtantly in communication with 
our own societies and forcibly illustrate the effect of the jiro- 
greaa of American civilization upon the rest of the enlightened 

Bearing these views in mind continually, can the utility of 
these societies in child-saving work be (juestioned for a moment? 
Perusing the records of cruelty in the past, does any one doubt 
tbe vast benefit which the existence of these corporations has 
been to the body politic, in aiding in the preservation of its in- 
tegrity and purity? So long as vice and crime and evil pas- 
sions exist in the community, their utility must also exist. So 
long as they discharge their functions with zeal, impartiality 
and an honest purpose, the community must and will recognize 
their necessity and uphold them. The work ia not ostentatious. 
Its details are only to be gathered imperfectly from their 
records. But their mission is a great and noble one. The thou- 
sands of humane men and women who uphold the work attest 
this truth. They are not the subject of sectarian bias, or of' po- 
litical renown; but their labor is one which commends itself to 
the charitable of every age and religion. They protect the 
helpless, they bring back the outcast, they seek to save children 
in danger of being irretrievabiy lost. For physical cruelty is 
the parent of vice. Want and neglect are the incentives to 
crime. And crime not only destroys its perpetrator, but eats 
like a corroding ulcer into the nation which countenances its 
existence. 
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Somebody has said, if you would thoroughly reform a man, 
you must begin with hia grandfather. In other words, all true 
arlucatioy must be organic, aniso thorough-bred as to become 
hereditary. 

The subject assigned me by the committee, it seems to me, 
covers this'very ground — namely, "The Kindergarten as a 
Child-Saving Work." I should esteem it a very great privil- 
ege to be present with you, and listen to the discussion of 
themes in which I feel a profounil interest, and on which the 
future well-being 'of this great commonwealth so largely de- 
pends. How to administer charity and correction, wisely and 
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^ell, so that national strength and pro9]ierity shall be cooseTved 
and QHt weakened hy them, is a matter that challenges the best 
thought of our best citizenship. Hdw to prevent (.Time is the 
leading question. 

"What do you consider the best remedy for yellow fever" 
asked one of the oominissiojiera appointed to investigate and re- 
port in regard to that dreailful plague, of a leading Southern 
physician. 

" The only sure remedy Ik to prevent it altogether, " was the 
ti.'rae response. There was good sense and wisdom in the 
rt-iily. 

What is to be done with "hoodlumism" and juvenile crime 
in our midst? asks prim old Public Opinion, as she folds her 
listless hands and heaves a regretful si^h. The nurt response of 
the quick-witted Southern physician is most apposite; "The 
only sure remedy is to prevent it altogether. 

Exactly so! But how is it to be prevented? That is the 
leading question. To start from the very foundation of thiiigs, 
■we are compelled to admit, that a large proportion of the un- 
fortunate children that go to make up the great army of crimi- 
nals, are not born right. They come into the world freighted 
down with evil propensities and vicious tendencies. They start 
out handicapped in the race of life. But we must take these 
little waifs just as they are, and seek to make good citizens out 
of them. By what process of education ainl development are 
they to he matie valuahle members of society? 

The doctrine that the hereditary defectivenesa of the masB 
must be corrected by education and hereditary culture, is the 
true doctrine. Any system of education that does not contem- 
plate these results does not deserve the name of education. 
What tlie world most needs to-day is character — genuine char- 
acter. In order to do this we must get hold of the little waifa that 
grow up to form the criminal element just as early in life as 
possible. We must hunt up the children of poverty, of crime 
and of brutality just as soon as they can be reached — the chil- 
dren that flock in the tenement houses, on the narrow, dirty 
streets; the children who have no one to call them by dear 
names; children that are buffeted hither and thither, the "flot- 
sam and jetsam on the wild, mad sea of life." This is the ele- 
ment out of which criminals are made. The simple, salienl fact 
is, we do not get hold of these little children soon enough. An 
unfortunate childhood is the sure prophesy of an unfortuna.te 
life. "Important lessoiis of virtue and well-doing in earliest 
childhood," says Plato. " G-ive me the child," says Lord Bacon, 
" and the state shall have the man." " Let the very playthings 
of your children have a bearing upon the life and work of the 
coming man," says Aristotle. '* It is early training that makes 
the master," says the great German poet. " He that receiveth 
a little child in my name reoeiveth me," said the Lover of little 
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children. Let u9 wnrk with the chiklren, the little children! 
Such work always pays handsome dividends to the family, to 
the community, to the state, and to the world! The pliable pe- 
riod ol' early childhood is the time most favorahle to the eradi- 
cation of vicious tendencies, and to the development of the 
latent possibilities for good. Tim foundations for national pros- 
perity and perpetuity axe to be laid deep liown in our infant 
schools. And the infant school to do its best work and to be 
successful, must be organized and carried forward on the Kin- 
dergarten plan. The Kindergarten has rightly been termed 
the "Paradise of childhood." It is, indeed, the gate through 
which many a little outcast has re-entered Eden. 

The whole deaig'n of the Kindergarten system is to rear vir- 
tuous, self-governing, law-abiding citizens. The Kindergarten 
system, if faithfully followed, would prevent criminflls. And 
what estimate Bhall be placed upon an instrumentality which 
saves the child from becoming a criminal, and thus not only 
Haves the state from the care and expense incident to such re- 
form, hut also secures to the state all that which the life I'f a 
good citizen brings into it? 

Said a wealthy tas-payer to me recently, as he paid me a gen- 
erous subscription: " I give you this aid most gladly. I con- 
sider it an investment for my children. I would rather give 
money to educate these little ones now, than to have my chil- 
dren taxed ten times as much by and b\-, tu sustain prisons and 
peintentiaries." This was the practical view of a practical 
business man — a man of wise forethought and of generous, 
genial impulses. 

The prevention of crime is tfie duty of society. But society 
has no right to punish crime at one end if it does nothing to 
prevent it at the other end. Society's chief concern should be 
to remove the causes from which crime springs. It is as much 
the duty to prevent crime as it is to punish crime. As has 
been truly said, society too often prepares the crime which the 
criminal commits. Parentage and society are very clumsy in 
their management of little children. 

N'lttiiiig but virtue and intelligence can ssive a republic from 
ending in despotism, anarchy and corrujition. There must be 
virtue and genuine character, and since virtue is secured by 
early training and habit, the children of our commonwealth 
must be trained in ways of honesty, industry and self-control. 
It matters not who they are and where they are, the state cannot 
afford to let them grow up in ignorance and crime. We have a 
vast number of humane institutions for the reclamation and re- 
covery of the wayward and the erring. We have reformatory 
institutions, prisrjns, jails and houses of correction, and I bless 
God for every one of these agencies. But after all, these are 
but repair shops. v3'heir work is seconiJaiy, not primal. It is 
trying to straighten the crooked tree; It ia-seeking to strengthen 
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faulty foundations. How mui'h better it is to build new strurt- 
ures than to repair old on««I How much more aatiefactory to 
make new wagons than to be forever patching up the shamb- 
ling', rambling old \-ehii;l6f. It is far better to liegin at the 
begiuniug. This is the work of the Kiritiergarten. 

The best physicians are not those who follow disease alone, 
but those who, as far as puasitde, go ahead and prevent it. 
They seek to teach the community the laws of health — how 
not to get sick. We too often start out on the principle that 
actuated the medical tyro, who was working might and main 
over a patient burning up with fever. When gently entreated 
to know what he was doing, he snappishly replied: " Doing? 
Why, I'm trying tm throw this man into a fit. I don't know 
much about fevers, but I'm death on fits. Just you let me get 
him into a fit, and I'l! fetch him! " It seems to me we often 
go on the same principle- — we work harder in laying plans to 
redeem those who have fallen, than to save others from falling. 
We seem t" take it for granted that a certain condition of de- 
olension must be reached before we can work to advantage. I 
repeat again: We do not begin soon enough with Ihe children. 
It seems to me that both church and state have yet to learn the 
Tast import of those matchless words of the Great Teacher him- 
self, already quoted, when He said, pointing to a little child: 
" He that receiveth him in my name, receiveth Me." He said 
it, because with omniscient vision. He saw the wonderful foliied 
away possibilities within the little child. 

Frederick Froebel, the founder of the Kindergarten system 
of development, had devoted nearly a whole life-time to teach- 
ing, when he began Ui think that there was a radical deficiency 
in cne manner of developing little children. He reasoned thus: 
We force the mind too much. We do not supply the proper 
oimditions, and then leave it to its own free, natural unfolding. 
We do not begin at the beginniiig. T<x) much has to be undone 
in later years, that has been done wrong from the outset. 
Children are cramped, distorted and paralyzed in their faculties 
by the rigidity of the old-fashioned methods, " We learn 
through doing " ^- that is the basis of the Kindergarten method. 

The time allotted me for this paper will not permit of my 
going into anything like the ralioTiale of the Kindergarten sys- 
tem. I can only emphaaizi^ a few salient points. You ask, 
what we claim for the Kindi-rgarten as a child-saving work? 
I will tell you what we claim. We claim that the Kindergarten 
is the best agency for setting in motion the mental aud moral 
machinery of a little child, that it may do its own work in its 
own way. It is the water turned upon the wheel ti} set the wheel 
in motion. It is the riiin, and dew and sun, to evoke the sleep- 
ing genn and bring it into self-activity and growth. It is teach- 
ing the little child to teach himself. It is controlling the Uttle 
child that he may learn the art of self-control. The Kinder- 
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garten devotes itself more to ideas than to words, more to things 
ftiaa to books. It begets within the child the power of assimi- 
lating knowledge into character and competency for the highest 
uses of life. What comes in at the open doors of the senses is 
turned, into practical power. Habits of observation are cultivated, 
and mere abstract truths are kept in the background, awaiting 
the time when reflection naturally begins to overhaul and aasort 
the vai'ied material that pHrception has been gathering in. What 
the child learns in the Kindergarten, is calculated to make him 
keep his eyes wide open on his way home. He is taught to 
think, and that is the primal thing. 

The Kindergarten cultivates head, heart and hand. It is the 
best preparation for the arts and trades. Its gifts and occupa- 
tions represent every kind of technical activity. The senses 
are sharpened, the bands are trained, and the body is made lithe 
and active. The children in the Kindergarten must work for 
what they get. They learn through doing. They thus develop 
patience, perseverance, skill and will-power. They are encour- 
aged by every fresh acbievemeut. What they know, they must 
know tnoroughly and accurately. Every element of knowledge 
is transformed into an element of creation. The mind assimi- 
lates what it receives, just as a healthy organism assimilates its 
food, and is nourished thereby. In his occupations in the Kiii- 
derearten the child is required to handle, reconstruct, combine 
andcreate. Even play is utilized, and has its educative function. 
What is aimed at, is, to give the child idtas. We do not need 
fine rhetoric — valuable as that is — half as much as we need 
sensible, practical ideas. There is a world of truth in the famous 
inventor's counsel to a young man, where he says: " Study to 
have ideas, my bw, study to have ideasl I have always found, 
if I had an idea, I could express it on a shingle with a piece of 
chalk, and let a draughtsman work it out handsomely and acconl- 
ing to rule. I generally had ideas enough to keep three or four 
draughtsmen busy. You can always hire draughtsmen, but you 
cannot bire ideas. Study to have ideas, my boy! It ia better 
to be the master of a little kuowledge with the power to use it 
creatively, than to be the unproductive carrier of all the learning 
in the libraries. Study to have ideasi Life will give no end of 
opportunities for using them." The aim of the Kindergarten is, 
to make the mind creative, to stimulate thought, to beget ideas. 

The moral and religious in?ueuce of the Kindergarten can 
scarcely be overestimated. The Kuidergarten does not attrib- 
ute eveij mistake of a child to total depravity. To be perpetu- 
ally telling a little child, even a very naughty child, that there 
is no good thing in him, that he is vile and corrupt, is one of the 
very best ways of making a rascal out of him, if he has any 
spirit in him, and of making a little hypocrite of bim if he is 
mean-spirited and weak. And this holds equally true of all 
children, whether they come from the palatial homes of the rich, 
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or the wretched liomes of tlip poor. There is more ignorance 
than depravity when ii little child goes wrong. He must stum- 
ble and fall many times Vjefnre ho learns to walk uprightly, 
either physically or spiritually. He must learn to climb the 
stairs of moral difGeulty us he learned to climb the household 
atairs. As we patiently wait for the body tfi unfold und do its 
beet, wisely guiding it all the wliile, so should we patiently wait 
for the soul unfolding. All edui^ation is a growth, not a crea- 
tion. And to all growth belongti the element of time. A child 
f;oes to the Kinilergarteu as an apprenti^^e goes iiilt^ a shop, to 
earn something. He knows little. He has everything to find 
out. His mind is the tmil-fhest. His faculties are the imple- 
menta. Suppose he does make mistakes? His mistakes are 
not depravity. We are none of us born with the " trade of 
conduct" learued. What aro the mistakes of a child? It is 
the little carpenter at work with the hummer and nails, trying 
his best to drive the nail, but hitting his thumb instead of the 
nail. Poor little fellowl He has the worst of it. See that ir- 
repressible boy! The basilar faculties in him are tremendous. 
You ought to thank God for them. They are the drive-wheels 
which, rightly used, will make him a leader and a commander 
among men. Train that boy in and through these faculties. 
All the faculties have mates. Over against combativeness 
stands benevolence. If 1he former is likely to get on the ram- 
page, touch up the Iktier. If courage is likely to mount into 
rashness, touch up fear a little. Tho primal idea of all govern- 
ment should be to teafh a child to govern himself at the earli- 
est possible period. And to learn how to govern himself a. 
child must be indulged in self-government. The true teacher 
will be aiming all the time at the child's enfranchisement — not 
in making him an unwilling slave. The law of kindness bodied 
forth in eye and lip ami hand, will make a royal government. 
The rafters of love will make a home of law. And tliis is the 
principle on which the Kindergarten govenisits pupils. Hence, 
It may be t«rmed a child-saving institution. 

Above all, the true Kindergarten aims at the cultivation of 
the heart and soul in the right direction, and leads them to the 
Creator of all life, and to persimal union with Him. The law 
of duty is recognized by the little ones as the law of love. It 
is the aim of the Kindergarten to lead the little ones to their 
Heavenly Friend. They are taught to love Him. They are 
taught to love one another, to help one another, to be kind to 
one another, to care for one another. No one i/au love God 
who does not love his fellows. The child in the Kindergarten 
is not only (oW to be good, but he is actually Ae/pfirf to be good. 
The very foundations on which true character rests are laid in 
the Kindergarten. Habits of virtue, truth, purity and useful- 
ness, are here inculcated; and what is character but oiyatalized 
habit? 
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One of the most distinguished ■ 
heredity, says; " It is certain that lui 
much manufactured articles 

printing pres/es. They are neither accidents nor anomalie 
the universe, but they come by law, and testify to causality; 
and it is the business of science to find out what the causes are 
and by what laws they work." And this is especially the voca- 
tion of just Buoh beneficeDt gatbering^i as the one that convenes 

A republic that expects to survive, and to increase in power 
and greatness, inuat see to it that she does not carry within her 
the seeds of her own dissolution. It remains forever true of 
nations as of individuals, that ignorance and crime breed disso- 
liltion and death. 

As factors in society, what are we all doing to prevent crime? 
We may be very eloquent in pleading that punishment may be 
quick, aharp and decisive. We may be very vigilant in seek- 
ing to recover the criminal from ways of evil by wise and suit- 
able punishment. But all this will not avail. As has been 
truly said, "Crime cannot be hindered by punishment. It will 
always find some sliape and outlet unpunishable and unclosed. 
Crime can only be truly hindered by letting no man grow up a 
criminal; by taking away the will to commit sin, not by mere 
punishment of its commiaaion. Crime, small and great, can 
only be truly stayed by education. Nofthe education of the 
intellect only, which is in some men wasted, and for others mis- 
chievous, but the education of the heart, which is alike good 
and necessary for all." We want that sort of education in 
earliest childhood years which has in it the element of real 
character-building. Such is the education which the Kinder- 
garten gives. The heart, as well as the head, comes in for its 
full quota of training. The Kindergarten regards right action 
to be quite as important as rare scholarship. It works for both, 
knowing that ignorance and lack of character in the masses will 
never breed wisdom, so long as ignorance and lack of cliuracter 
in the individual breed folly. 

The Kindergarten work in San Francisco is growing rapidly 
and healthfully. Its manifest results, in the charity field of its 
operations, awaken a lively interest among the wealthy tax- 
payers of the city. They give liberally for its support. The 
pasfyear has been one of signal blessing. The intelligent in- 
terest and warm-hearted sympathy evinced from the first by 
thoughtful men of afi^iirs, ami philanthropic citizens generally, 
in this great reformatory and educational work, has steadily in- 
creased, until now there are thirteen charity Kindergartens, 
with an enrollment of about eight hundred children from three 
to six years of age. Among the moat generous supporters of 
this work are Mrs. Charles Crocker and Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
who have made the subject one of careful study, and who reo- 
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ognize in it foundation -work looking to the permanent good of 
this great oomra on wealth. Several of these charity Kinder- 
gartens are largely supported by these noble- hearted ladies. 
Four of these Kindergartens were organized by ray own bible 
class, and could ] be present with you to-day I much fear I 
should encroach upon the time of the Conference by relating 
many incidents connected with our work on the Barbary Coast, 
which is the "Five Points" of San Francisco. The marked 
improvement among the little ones is so manifest to tbe whole- 
sale dealers on the water front, that they give us liberal sub- 
fioriptions voluntarily fharacteriziug it as the best charity work 
done in the city 

One thing is certa n the state beg as too late, vl en it per- 
mits these children to enter the j blic school at B s vears of 
age.. It is locking the stable 3oor after the 1 rse st len. It 
is trying to make a safe anl trust\ an mal o t of ne who bas 
understood the art of r lui ng awa^ We re] eat t again, pri- 
mal work is the most important of all, it is foundation work. If 
the line be out of plumb at the beginning, woe be to the edifice. 
The higher the wails climb the more conspicuous will be the 
foundation blunder — th& more perilous the building. In view 
of this fact, it seems to me, the most valuable period of child- 
hood for formative purposes, is yet unclaimed by tbe state. The 
richest soil lies unpre-empted and uncultivated. But it does not 
lie idle. The more is toe pity. Brambles take the place of 
flowers; noxious weeds the place <jf delicious fruitage. Would 
that the educational guardians of this country' could provide a 
vicarious motherhood, through the Kindergarten, for those 
teaohlesB little ones, whose homes lack this divine nurturing. 
By thus brooding over the void of unformed uianhood and 
womanhood, they would bring order out of chaos, light out of 
darkness, happiness out of misery, and virtue out of vice; for 
bring more of happiness into childhood, and you shall bring more 
of virtue; for " virtue kindles at the touch of joy." If the state 
does not attend to this work, then Christian philanthropy must 
do it. Where is the sense of teaching a little child to pray: 
" Lead us not into temptation," if we do nothing under the sun 
to keep the child out of the way of temptation? 

The labors of the U. S. Commissioner, Gen. John Eaton, have 
been invaluable in this direction. It seems to me that no bur- 
eau of the government has so important a vocation as this. I 
wish his strong pleadings for national infant schools could be 
heededl Only such schools as these, moulding and shaping 
cliaracter by careful training and habit, will ever build up a 
vigorous, healthful, virtuous, national life. Only such schools 
as these will make poor-houses, insane a,sylumB, penitentiaries, 
prisons, jails, and houses of correction unnecessary. 

Does it cost too much? Nay, not so. Even a portion of the 
money which is expended on these penal and reformatory insti- 
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tutions, if devoted to Kindergarten work, would make these 
corrective institutions unnecessary in a few years. It is an 
omen for good, that a memorial for a free national training 
school and model Kindergarten, signed by tlae highest educa- 
tional authority from fourteen states, has been presented to con- 
gress. The first memorial was presented by our lamented Pres- 
ident, James A. Garfield, some three years since. I feel sure 
that, sooner or later, tbia system of developing the facultiei 
a little child, will ' ' ... - .. . , 



md who follow 
wrong. 

I want to say, in closing, that if tht 
attend to the little neglected childr 
surely, Christian pliilanthrophy shou 
thank God, is coming to be more and 
pect and work. We are coming to 



the true method. 

Nature never can go 

! civil authorities do not 
en of the streets, then, 
Id do it. Oiriatianity, 
more practical in its as- 
el, more and more, that a 
religion which has everything for a. future world, but nothing 
for this world, a religion that neglects this present life, is a 
mother who neglects her infant, with the expectation that man- 
hood will set everything right. A geTiuine religion concerns 
itself much about the little ones — the helpless little ones who 
have been hurled prematurely against tiie life -wrenching prob- 
lems of existence. Perhaps we shall fiiid at last, in the day of 
final disclosure, that the deepest and most far-reaching influ- 
ence we ever exerted, was the influence that we exerted over 
the little neglected children of the street. Perhaps we shall 
find it to be the very beat work we ever accomplished. At all 
events, dear friends, it is well to live well. And he lives thn 
longest who lives the best. He is great who confers moat of 
inkind. 



The discussion which followed covered two different aspects 
of the Kindergarten, its ordinary educational work and its 
child-saving work. The report is condensed, to give, as far as 
possible, only the latter feature. 

During the discussion Governor Jerome, of Michigan, 
presided. 

Col. Gardineb Tufts, Massachusetts: The institutions 
under my care have eight schools, one of which is a Kindergar- 
ten, in which we have trained teachers. I am in doubt some- 
what as to whether we have done all that might be done, or 
that is desirable to have done, and whether we are giving our 
teachers too much to do or not: and whether it is an agency 
that re&ohes down to this very class of children which we call 
waifs — those which we get into our institutions. They natu- 
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rally take to noise and dirt and rollicking, and I sometiineg 
think that we do not sufficiently fix their thoughts to draw them 
out, up and above the places where we find them. The neces- 
sities of our institution compel us to have practically two 
schools, one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, to in- 
clude and provide for all we have. I believe the rule is three 
hours for instruction. From the necessities of our case I have 
been compelled to invite these teachers to take the aame num- 
ber of hours as the teachers in the other schools, and we do the 
best we can; and I want to know whether we should require 
less time of the teachers, and also whether the methods do go 
down far enough to catch and hold all these children, or 
whether there should not be some modification, some steps a 
little further down, I am afraid it might be quite different 
with these children from tho.se of our families, and that we 
sometimes misapprehend the depth to which they have fallen; 
and whether we reach down far enough. There is a great dif- 
ference among the children of families, and so t( is with these 
children, many of whom have never had a home or have known 
the care of parents, I would like to know if the Kindergar- 
ten reaches down low enough to most effectively reach this 
class of children. 

L. P. Alde(t, Michigan; When I took charge of the state 
school for dependent children at Coldwater, I aimed to prevent 
crime by separating the children of from three to twelve years 
of age from the others. I made a somewhat thorough investi- 
gation of the Kindergarten system of schools, I corresponded 
with Miss Peabody, and got hold of all the information I could, 
and came to the conclusion that it was enormously expensive, 
BO much so that the taif-payere would never consent to appro- 
priate funds for that purpose, A teacher could not instruct 
more than fifteen or twenty children; the room must be pro- 
vided with carpets each year; the room must have a musical 
instrument, and other expenses, and the expense of running 
the schools would be largely increased, and bo I came to the 
conclusion that it would not be best to start a Kindergarten, 
but to introduce as many of its leading features as oould prao- 
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tioally be done, iii our own school. 1 believe they can 
largely engrafted on all our achuols, and that the general prin- 
ciple is correct; but I believe with Col. Tufts, that it will not 
reach that claee of children we are laboring for as thoroughly 
AS it would the children of more cultivated farailiea. I don't 
think it is as attractive to them. 

Rabbi S, H. Sonnnenschikn, Missouri: I have all reverence 
and deference for the Kindergarten, but we are to deal with 
the root of evil, the parents of the child; how are you going 
to force them to give up the child; what right have you to tear 
away the child from the mother — for although she may be 3 
criminal, she is a mother nevertheless, with the feelings of a 
mother. Shall we adopt the system of some of the European 
countries to prevent such children, preventing such parents 
from marrying? The question we are to consider is how we 
can induce the poor parents to give up these children which 
they cannot properly care for to the state, the town or the 
county, to properly provide for them; to separate them entirely 
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from their homes. Will not that b 
and filthy that home may be. That i 
for discussion. 

Ds. David Rogkbs, New Yorki 
veotioji i^ better than a pound of c 
distance in the future before our i 
can educate the young and prevent crime. 

L. F. Alden, Michigan: In the state of Michigan the chil- 
dren can be taken from their parents when they are not prop- 
erly cared for by them, on the theory that the state has a right 
to protect itself, and the courts frequently interfere for the pro- 
tection of childrffu of tender years; and they frequently take 
them from one parent and give them to the other when the wel- 
fare of the child demands it; and the welfare of the child is 
always in view. The state has a right to protect ilself, and can 
take a child from it^ parents, when it is being trained to a life 
of shame, on the ground that the child's rights are equal to the 
parent's rights and ought to be sacredly protected, and I think 
there are decisions of courts to that effect. 
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J. H. Mills, Nortb Carolina: There has been something said 
in regErd to the New York Children's Aid Society. It has been 
the policy of that society to gather up the vagabond children 
and send them west. In regard to this society I want to ask a 
question or two and say a wonl. About once a year, in Febru- 
ary, a man comes to North Carolina and brings a large company 
of children and gives thpm out to the farmers of a certain dis- 
trict without asking anv questions ()r obtaining any information 
regarding them, or any security for their proper care or protec- 
tion. In the south thpre are two classes of men, as in some 
other parts of the world, one good, the other bad. The good 
men are generally willing to pay for their labor. The bad men 
want to dodge paying in every possible way, ami If they can 
hear of boys to give away they want them in the cotton fields. 
They want them about February, and they bring the boy3 from 
New York then. Their slaves being sot free, these men needing 
labor take these boys and treat them as slaves. By every one 
of these families, by the father and mother, and son and daugh- 
ter they are treated like dogs. Now what right has Ihis society 
to take these children from the street, or away from their own 
good schools or houses of reformation, denying them the means 
of improvement, and send them there to receive inhuman treat- 
ment, where they are treated as the children of slaves were 
treated. Well may these children of the street say: Save me 
from such salvation as that. 

Another observation. A short time ago some of these chil- 
dren were brought to a town In our state. All of them were 
given away but six. One of our good men was present. The 
gentleman who had them in charge appealed to him. He said 
I believe I will take them all and try them. He intended well. 
He took these six home int<i his family to eat with his sons and 
daughters. They were a set of young barbarians and did not 
know how to act, or hardly use a word properly in company, and 
be could not stand them in his family. He told a neighbor to 
take them down to his house and see if he could make them 
behave. A few days afiei that the neighbor returned and said 
they were barbarians, that they had no civilization, no manhood. 
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All that the first man could Bpy was: 

they beoann? vagiibonds in our atate. 

for New York to properly train tber 

and then send them out. They were 

with no compulsory conti-act. They take the children right 1 

away frura their own schools a;id send them where they get no j 

schooling, and call that charity and doing good. 

E. W, Chase, Minnesota: I would like to make an inquiry J 
in this connection. In the work of our society for the relief of 1 
the poor in St, Paul, there is scarcely a month but some of theae j 
boys that have been sent out by the Children's Aid Society J 
come to me, who have run away from the parties with whom i 
they have been placed to be brought up. One boy who had been I 
placed with a family of Menonites came there. He said he 
could not live with the family where he had been placed; that 
he could not get enough to eat, and that they did not use him 
right. I would like to know if this society has any means for 
looking after these children and seeing that they are properly j 
taken care of after they are sent out to the places. 

W. J. SooTT, Ohio: When we come to the discussion of this 
matter we find a great many difficulties in the way. There has 
something been said about the directions to follow, and about 
the evil tendencies of an evil disposition. I live where quite 
a number of these waifs have been imported from Ne.v York. 
Some of them are born constitutional thieves, and you may put 
them in the country Hnd in the schools of Ohio, or in any col- i 
lege in the state, and they would come out as they were born. 
This is an unfortunate feature of a certain class of these peo- 
ple. I think there is no question at all of the congenital con- 
dition of many of them, and the disposition of many of them 
for stealing everything they can get their hands on, whether it 
is useful or jiot. We have not got to the millennium period yet. 

But what shall we do with them? It is the duty of t'.e state I 
to maintain these people as well as it can, and reform ti 
every possible way- There is no doubt about that, and in this ' 
large country we are just beginning to feel the f 
Austria the state takes them away from the parents and takes ' 
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care of them. In my city the charity of the wealthy of the 
community provides for them largely, and a single gentleman 
there only a few years ago gave |S70,000 to build a palace for 
this kind of people to live in, and the Ladies Aid S(iciety takes 
oare of them after they are put in there. Occasionally a boy 
is picked up out of the atruet and sent to this house to aid him 
in makin_g a decejit, respectable man. Bnt with al! the appli- 
ances at hand, we have a class that come out just as they went 
in, notwithstanding all the religious instruction, and all the 
other means for their improvement and education that can be 
made use of. The unfortunate part of the thing is that they are 
not improved. When I say this I know what I say, for I have 
been tliere and seen it work. 

There ia some reason in the objection to taking the children 
from the care and support of parents, however mean that is, 
and putting them in these large children's homes where so many 
other children are; and after they have been kept there five, 
six, or eight or ten years, they are all alike; they all have the 
same character. You can. Bee it tu a certain extent in the chil- 
dren of the common schools; they have all been trained in one 
way; they ail think in one way they all liok in one way. They 
are not of that independent character that you get in the family 
or among the children raised in the fam ly at home. We begin 
at the wrong end. Educate the famil>, the fathers and moth- 
ers, and you can reach them jait about as easily, arid in a ma- 
jority of oases as well as you can the child directly. 

Db, Davii> Rogers, New York: I would like to ask this 
^ntleman (Mr. Mills) whi:i has made these statements in refer- 
ence to these — vagabonds is the term he used — whether they 
are not exceptional cases. This charity that is given in New 
York to aend these children, west, IB given by persons of noble 
hearts, and I believe that they are doing God's work. There 
ia no intention on the part of New York state or city to impose 
on any part of the United States. Are these not exceptional 
cases and rare instances where these children have been found 
in tlie southern states? If so, it cannot be so bad a picture as 
has been presented to this Conference. If they are general, 
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present them in your papers that they do exist, and I assure 
you that the philanthropy of New York will soon correct it. 

C. B. LoCKWOoD, Ohio: I was about to say what has lioen 
said by my friend from New York, and would ask tbis questif>ii, 
whether or not where so great a work is being carried on, it iB 
strange that some injustice should be done; and are you not 
doing an injustice in taking excejitional cases and holding them 
up aa the averag-e, when there are tbousan<ls who have been 
made honorable men and women by being sent out from New 
York city? It is better for them if we desire to make tbem. 
men and women; it is almost their only hope, and I seriously 
object, from many years' experience, to gathering them in these 
institutions to grow up to manhood, but if at aU possible, to put 
them in families. I would rather have a boy in my employ 
with half the education, if he has been brought up in the family 
where he will learn to do some kind of work, than hare one 
kept in one of these institutions. I almost always find that one 
of these institutional boys is not able to do the work. The edu- 
cation in families will -better fit them for life than all they get 
in these institutions. I would be glad if just as fast aa possible 
they could be scattered among the families of the nation, where 
they of necessity w^uld get more education and experience to 
fit them for life, I make it one of my first duties to get them 
from the city out into the country, and into f^imilies to fit them 
for life. I believe this is far better than to keep them in the 
best institutions, and ths great mass of them become good men 
and women in that case.. 

E. W. Chase, Minnesota: I have only spoken of those aasee 
that have come under my notice. I hope they are exceptions. 

Phillip G. Gillet, Illinois: I do not know why these chil- 
dren from the east should be judged difiprently from our own. 
Some turn out badly and some weil. We ma:T-nify the evil and 
overlook the giwd. The result of this wjrk in Illinois has not 
been as related in N rth Carolina. It has been generally the 
other way. Bad people reject them and good people have 
opened their house:) an 1 h mes to them, and in some cases they 
have made very valuable men and women. Their previous con- 
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dition in society is nnt known. When they become adults they 
I become the best raoinbera of society. They are under no obli- 
y ^tion to tell where tliey came from. Sometimes they do, but 
f ^nerally not. 

I was present at the exposition in Paris, in 1878. I visited 
the educational department. I found a portion of it in charge 
of a young man, I had seen him before; I told him some of 
my early history. He opened his heart and told mo some of his. 
His early reciillcctioiis were of some of these refuges in New 
York. He bad been taken up by some of these societies and 
brought to Illinois; had done well, and by hard work had passed 
almost through one of the best colleges in the Mississippi val- 
ley, and had been taken as a confidential clerk to the commis- 
sioner appointed to the Paris exposition, and after its close he 
was coming back to graduate with bouor. He waa an honorable, 
useful man; and no doubt there are a great many other such 
I oases as this. It is unjust and unfair to prescribe a cast iron, 
f rigid rule to apply to these unfortunate children when we would 
not apply the same to our own, and very often they will arer- 

W. J. Baxthk, Michigan: I will not ooeujiy much of your 

time this morning, but this Children's Aid Society in New York 

takes these children from the street and immediately sends them 

north, south anil west and puts them in homes without necea- 

aary inquiries as to the character and habits of the children, and 

of the homes in which they place them. They want them 

adopted. In some families they might do well, but in other 

families they will not do well, but turn out badly and run away. 

In our own town, out of ten children placed in good families on 

one occasion, and with families desiring them, only one remained 

three months, the rest all ran away from families in which 

, they might have done well. It seems to me these children 

ought to have some training, and some careful supervision after 

I they are placed in these homes, and they ought to have some 

^one to look after them, and if they are in unsuitable homes, to 

. place them in homes that are more suitable. I Rgree that there 

f should be homes found for these children as soon as posaible, 

10 
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but ttiere should be some jireliminary work done, and in place-i 
ing them out very great care should be exercised, and they ^ 
should be cared for afterwards. 

From Coldwater there have hepu placed in families 719, who 
have been bound out and given good homes. Of that whole 
number 643 still remain in these homes. Seventy-aeven of J 
these children that have once been bound out are now Jn good, J 
comfortable houses of their own, or gime out as men and women . 
to take an active part in the duties of life. There is truth on 
both aides; let ua get some practical advantttgei^ in the inter- 
ests of humanity. Don't let us say that they have done wrong, 
but point out where they may rectify their methods and do 
more goa<l. 

Col. Gabdinbb Tofts, Massachusetts: On the question of 
taking children from tlieir jiareiits, I wish to say a word, and 
refer to the Massachusetts law of last year. Under that law 
our officers or any citinen, can go liefore a magistrate and get 
an order to have the children put under care and custody dur- 
ing their minority, or bound out, with the necessary provisions 
for their iiiaintenaiioe, and their attendance at the primary 
schools. Under this law I think some forty cases have arisen. 
The parent is not notified, and neeii not be, but a citi/en 
goes anil reports to a magistrate the farts and the magistrate is 
authorized to proceed, anil they do so. They may take a whole , 
family, A portion are sent to the institution under my care, 
but that is only temporarily. The boarding expense is about 
81.50 to $3.00 per week, and something for clothing. But the 
school is only temporary. The intention is to place them in 
families as soon as it can be pn)perly done. In some instanees 
three children in sne family have been taken. 

Me. Wines, of Illinois, described a monument to Crewzot, 
the founder of the famous Freiicl: iron establishment, done in 
iron, which he hail seen at the Paris exhibiti<m in 187S; a stat- 
ue, with a working woman at the base pointing her son to the 
great man and saying: Be like him, and you may one day 
stand where he stands. From this he drew the moral that wlio- 
ever rises or helps another to rise exerts an influence over all 
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who see him, which innpels them to attempt to rise also. With 
respect to home life or institution life, he thought that one 
might be the best for some and not for others; but gave the 
preference to the family, if it is only the right family. Instead 
of speaking of chiMren, in the niaBs, he would nt:u<ly the indi- 
Tiduai child, for children differ, as the flowers do. The great 
practical difficulty in the administration of public and private 
charity is to descend from generalities to particulars and to ex- 
errise a wise discrimination. 

Pbebident Elmoek: Charity begins at home, Ihavenever 
been to Paris nor seen the sights of the great exhibition, but I 
have seen street arabs from New York, and I have seen a score 
of them in the industrial school at Waukesha. I h&\ 
seen one that made a grnoi buy; there may have been such, but 
he has never been called ti.) my attention. I do not doubt but 
the intentjona of the society are good, as my friend from New 
York talks of. But when they have placed these children in 
the west, do they look after them a moment? Not any. They 
get them off their hands and that ends the story, This subject 
IB not now discussed for the first time. It was quite fully dis- 
cussed at Detroit and at Saratoga. It has been brought up 
almost every time at the meetings of our conference. I have 
yet to find the first one of these boys sent west n 
a good man, though Prof. Gillette has found ime in Paris, 
These boys come here and then they are neglected. They are 
educated under the influences of vice and crime before they are 
sent here, and being neglected they commit crimes, and being 
arrested, they give their names as John Smith o: 
Bometbing like that. It is only after being placed in the Indus- 
trial School for Boys, and after we are able to get their confi- 
dence that they will give their right names, and not always then. 
The gentleman from Michigan has told you of this good work 
there. He don't tell you of what ought to be done — that when 
one of their children gets away from their school they have tlie 
supervision of liini, that they have some one to look after him 
and to admonish hini, and if he is wronged, to see that he is 
made right. In that way you will do some good; but those 
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thieves, liaro, vag^aboniia, as we call them, they bring them west 
and turd them loose without any after supervision, and it would 
be as well if you out their jugular veins in the first place, I was 
almost going to say — that it would be bptter for them and for 
us. They come here and make tramps and burglars, and all 
kinds of criminals. That's my story. 

De, Jambs W. Walk, Ppnnsylvania: I am surprised at some 
things I have heard in this Conference. At the meeting last 
night one of the speakers proposed to knock the insane in the 
head; and now comes this proposition to nut the jugular veina 
of another class of unfortunates, and that proposition comes 
from one of the most benevolent men I ever saw. But I must 
add my voif:e to what haa been said by the president of this 
conference. You cannot gather grapes from thorns nor figa 
from thistles. 

I was impressed by Mr. Wines'" story of the statue, but 
I think he has drawn from it the wrong lesson. Was that boy 
on the statue, with one of his mother's hands resting with a 
benediotioLi on his heml, and the other jiointing towards heaven, 
a vagabond boy? No! Such a boy as that is no vagabond. If 
we would call him by that name, then let us go to that grave at 
Cleveland and inscribe vagabond upon the tomb of that illus- 
trious man, whose boyhood, surrounded by poverty, but guided 
by the coimcils of a noble mother, ripened into the manhood 
which adorned the presidency of our country. No boy is an 
outcast who has beside lijm a wise and loving mother. Vaga- 
tiond boys do not have that kind of mothers. 

Boys with gijod mothers are not the kind of boys that are 
sent west by Mr, Brace and others. Of this abandoned elass 
we must not expect to*' much. It ia folly to expect from these 
children, gathered from the streets of the large cities, the results 
that can be obtained from the children of the laboring and hon- 
est ]]Oor. I do not care how much kindergarten in g you give 
them, nor how much education you give them, you cannot 
quickly erailicate the tendency to evil and crime in their natures. 

My object in rising was simpiy to cast a little doubt on the 
proposition made by the gentleman from Michigan — not doubt 
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as to the suocaes of the school at CokiwftCer — I heartily believe 
in that school; but I believe it is an exception, I believe that 
sohool is splenilidly managed; but it does not follow that be- 
cause the Michigan school has had such a success the same sya- 
t«ra, under another management, woulil prove equally success- 
ful. In Philadelphia we have a school which is chiefly supported 
by charity, with some supplement in the way of state appropri- 
atioiis. It was organized in 1853, and up to 1878 four thousand 
children had passed through it. The cuotom is to retain chil- 
dren until proper homes can be found for them. In 1878 I 
made an investigation of the records of all the children since 
the founding of this " Home." As I have said, the system pur- 
sued is to keep the ciiildren in the institution until they have 
received some training, and then to place them in families in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. The object has al- 
ways been to put these children into families who would receive 
them into their affections rather as children than as servants. 
It has been the design to keeji up a frequent correspondence, 
and -to visit each child at least once a year. From my extimina- 
tjori of the twenty-five years of work of this institution, I am 
prepared to say that the results would disappoint both the 
friends and the eneniies of the orphanage system. A large pro- 
portion of these children have served out their terms of inden- 
ture and become useful citizens. But very many of them have 
run away from their places, in some instances drifting back to 
the old haunts in the city. Probably the results here would 
have been better if the plan of yearly visitation and frequent 
correspondence had been more faithfully adhered to; but taking 
the facts as they are, they show that while the average condi- 
tion of these children is much better than it would have been 
but for the fostering care of the institution, it is equally true 
that the large percentage of failures proves that we have not 
yet reached the best methods of child-saving philanthropy. 

J. H. Mii:.LS, North Carolina: As far as ray information goes 

this class constitutes the rule. I have been traveling over our 

, Btate for the last fifteen years, and I have not been able to find 

^'A single one of these boys who have been sent out by the New 
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8 doing well. To give 1 



York society who bad a good plai 

you an idea of the place where these boys i 

down there, near the sea ooast, a class we call aand-fidlers. They I 

are bad places for boys to go to. About 6vt 

of the boys in one of these places could not stand the treatment j 

and ran away. It is one of the plans to treat them so that after ' 

they have done a season's work they will run away. One of 

them bad a boy for three months. The man would not let him 

have any paper to write to frierids; he told hiin that all his kin 

were dead, and would not let the boy write. The treatment of _ 

the boys was shameful. One of the neighbors told i 

begged as not tell who gave the information. Some of this I 

kiiid will take a boy — will hire him for a year and work him i 

hard till about the time the year is up he would get som 

sation and scare biia into running away. Some of these homes I 

are almost as bad for these boys as the poor-houses described ^ 

here last night. 

There is a need in our state of better schools, and of t^achera J 
qualified to conduct them. One of our teachers went to New | 
York to learn how to teach school and manage them ii 
possible way, and came back to fill a position in our normal ' 
school to teach others the art. This work is a good one. But 1 
we need a law that will compel these boys to go to school. 
our stat« there is no such law and bound boys are not sent to 
school. In nine years I have found only two bound boys who 
were allowed to go to school at all. What right have they to 
take these boys from New York and send them where they can 
never go to school again; where they are kic'ied out of society, 
and compelled to associate with the lowest negroes we have. 

Db. Dana, Minnesota: Jlfr. Pretident: I believe we are i 
unjustly impeaching one of the first philanthropists of this ] 
country, for I don't believe that Mr. Brace would lie a party to 
any such carrying on as has been stated here to-day. I don't 
believe it is fair to say that the instaTices of neglect of these 
children given here to-day is the common result of their dis- 
posal through the west; but if they are, as the President has 
stated on this floor to-day, I think that society ought not to be 
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■{ ' BO severely and publicly criticised until they have been properly 
pK> notified. It is a very serious thing that sach a great sofiety, 
S^ conducted by the leading philanthropists <if New York, should 
j have such uharges brought against them. I am perfectly 
, amazed, for as a pastor I have been for giving aid to that soci- 
ety. I have heard of some exceptional cases, but I have never 
heard before such charges as have been brought here to-day, 
and I don't believe that Mr, Brace himself is aware of the fact 
that tht-se children are turned loose liy wholesale out <in our 
broad prairies. It is strange that no word has been allowed to 
go back to hira that they have been abused or wrongly treated. 
I have never understood that this was their system, but on the 
other hand that they do seek to know what kind of homes they 
are put into, and afterwards to know whether they are mutually 
satisfied, and the children well treated. 

Another thing 1 would like to call the attention of this con- 
ference to, and that is the sale of intoxicating liquors to minors 
in our metropolitan cities. Something must be done to pre- 
vent making drunkards of them before they go out from home. 
In my own city not long since were found five boys dead drunk 
under a tree, made s" by liquors sold them. We have been 
compelled in St. Paul and Minneapolis to organize a citizen's 
league io prevent the sale of liquors to our children, and for 
their protection against the liquors sold over the public bars of 
the city. We have organized in the name of humanity to save 

(these childreu from being brought early into intemperate habits. 
I believe the crime of selling intoxicating liquors to children 
one of the greatest that can possibly be committed, and one 
&om which the young ought to be protected. 
There is also another thing I wish to speak of, one of the 
greatest crimes against society, against which I believe no word 
has been said here, and that is the terrific effects of the circu' 
lation of bad papers by which not only the adult people are 
reached, but also in our rides the young have them continually 
spread before them by being placed in the windows for every 
passer by to gaze at, and from which the young ought to be 
protected. It is k part of the province of this society to rescue 
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the cbildren, and not only by means of schools and kinder- 
gartens and other institutions, but these things also should be 
considered. We ought to have conBcience and law enough to 
prevent the sale of and sweep out of existence this whole 
claaa of disreputable papers and save our youth from these vile 
impressiona, which once received never fade from the memory. 
I wish you philanthropists who are on this floor would take 
some action on this matter and say some word for the associa- 
tions that are working in this direction. 

H. H. Giles, Wisconsin l The inquiries seem to call on me 
for some explanation and to give a little history. The conduct 
and operations of this New York society were first ventilated 
at the Detroit session seven years ago. I made a little speech 
on it there. The matters I alluded to were then fresh in my 
mind. Just previous to that the society had brought to tliis 
state I think fifty boys. In a little town of this county six of 
them were placed. Their history was that oat of these six, five 
ran away in less than four weeks. Ojie of them remained and 
became an honest, respectable citizen. In the north part of 
this state I met him two years ago. This was in the early 
spring or summer; iu the full, ia visiting the industrial school 
at Waukesha, we found six of the fifty in that institution; and 
our later investigations failed to find a single boy of the six 
that proved to be honest except the one mentioned, and we 
notified the society at the Detroit conference that if they sent 
any more of these boys to Wisconsin without providing for 
their subsequent care we should ask t!ie legislature of Wiscon- 
sin to make it un offense. These boys are gathered up from 
the streets; they are wild as Mexican mustangs, and they should 
be treated as such. The first thing should be to corral them 
and teach them to be obedient. This society is not particular 
to learn the character of the families in which they are placed, 
for I am quite intimate with some of the families with whom 
they are placed in this c<mnty. They get a family to take a 
boy and go off and leave him and no further care is taken of 
him. If they have pursued the same course in other states 
which they have in Wisconsin, I say these other states have a 
right to protect themselves from such influences. 
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Hknky J. DoDQK, Illinois: It is fnarful to behold tlie num- 
ber of children who are on the downward road in Chicago. I 
was for some months agent for the Citizens' League. While on 
my work I had a chance to discover a large number of children 
patronizing the Jiijnor saloons, the concert saloons and houses 
of prostitution. They have been the subject of investigation 
and exposure, as in a Eeriee of well written articles in the Inter- 
Ocean regarding that seetion of the city to which they have 
given the name of the " black hole." On State street there 
were counted between the hours of 7 and 10 oVlork in the 
evening, 1,400 persons passing in and out of one of these places, 
and 700 of these I suppose were u?ider 15 years of age. At 
another place, out of 7?0 noted, 320 were boys, some of them 
under 9 years of age. Within an almOBt incredibly small pro- 
portion of the city, including South Clark, State, Van Buren 
and 12th streets, they have some 600 liquor saloons and 400 
houses of proBtitntion, and over 3,000 prostitutes, two-thirds of 
whom are young girls under 20 years of age; and you will 
find them along up, from 11, 13 and 13 years of age. But 
when the government is as it is in Chicago, we can't expect the 
laws to be enforced. We have a Citizens' League, but it is only 
recently that the good, thinking people are coming to ask them- 
selves: What can we do for the children of Chicago? 

I would like to give the example of a young boy who came 
from this society at New York. He was put in a family in Chi- 
cago. He went to work and got his brother out here and paid 
his fare and got him work, and then he brought on his sistar and 
got her work; and then he brought on a second brother and got 
him work, and at last the mother, and he is taking good care of 
her to-day, and is getting $17 per week, ami is only 18 years of 
age. We need not go to Paris nor London to find boys who 
iiave been rescued by the Aid Society. For nine years I have 
been engaged in the sume work, and I can give you more illus- 
trations than I have fingers of those who have turned out well. 
And I feel like asying, for what Godpias done for us in Chic^o: 
Bless the Lord, O my aoull 

H. H. Giles, Wisconsin: I would say a word in ref»enoe to 
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tliia New York society, 
ought to be notifiei! if a 



One of the gentlemen says the society 
I ooiiJition of things exist as has 
been related here, and an opportiniity given for the correctiou 
of abuses, before we condemn it. These statements have been 
made year after year, ajid have been met in (his conference. 
And some months after this matter was ventilated at the Detroit 
Conference, they publislied a report thrnugli the press that they 
had sent an agent to Wisennsin to investigate the matter, and 
that everything was all right. I want to say right here that no I 
public ofBcer, or member of the State Board of Charities anij j 
Reform, ever knew of (he visit of the agent, a i tl e ha e never ] 
been able to learn of any locality where that agent 1 as been 

^. B. Sanbobn, Massachusetts: No i ne a have a h gher J 
opinion of Mr. Brace than myself. But these state nents have | 
come from every state in the west, and they are n ade 1 v ge 
men whom I believe absijlutely reliable. They ome from par 
ties in different states, and tiiey make just as str ng statements 
as Mr. Giles jiap. My inference is that it s as w th the a ager 
of an insane hospital that has outgrown 1 s C pac ty t nunage 
3o with Mr. Brace, the Children's Aid Soc et hi. outgrown h s 
control. Much of the control is under age ts He trusti h s 
agents and believes the stateioenta they ake to hin and he 
don't believe these things, which can be j r e 1 n any c urt of 
justice in every state in the west. I bel e e n s£ te of these 
things this Children's Aid Society is doing a g o 1 w rk but we 
must not lose sight of the fact that it is done in a very made 
quate way; and as Dr. Walk suggests, it shows the necessity of 
better supervision. 

We have tried to do so in Massachusetts. Nearly sixteen 
years ago we undertook a system of visitation of every child 
that was placed out. For ten years preceding and up to that 
time nothing of that sort had been done. Since that time we 
have had a more or less efficient Bupervision of the children who 
have been placed out. This plan has worked well, but that it is 
wholly perfect in its results, I don't think any intelligent person 
can hold up hie hand and say. 

The term vagabond has been used here. It is not used as a 
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term of reproach, but of description. I suppose half of these 
children have a great iucliiiatioc to move; it is a p&rt of their 
nature. It is our part to keep them in the places where they 
are placed, but we can't always do so. 

The work we are engaged in is earnest work, and though there 
are difficulties iii the way, it is extremely encouraging. We 
must follow the instruction nf the apostle; we must be all things 
to all men, that haply we may save some. We do save sume, 
and it abundantly justifies the work expended. 

Dr. Cha&lbs S. Hoyt, New York: It was not my inten- 
tinn to take any part in this diei'ussion, and I should not do so 
now were it not that the work of on old and honored institution 
of my own state — the New York Children's Ai<l Society — was 
called in question. This society is purely a benevolent organi- 
zation, incorporated under the laws of the state, and managed 
entirely by citizens of New York city. I am well acquainted 
with its Vieneficial workings in New York, but cannot speak of 
ite results in the west, except as learned through its reports. It 
IB contrary to its policy to send criminal children out of the 
state; they are provided for in our various private and state re- 
formatories. If, therefore, any such ehildren have been sent to 
the west, the cases have been exceptional, and unknown to the 
society, and not in accorilance with its general policy. It main- 
tains about twenty industrial schools in New York, with a large 
corps of welt qualified teachers, under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Board of Education, and no child is sent out before 
receiving more or less training in these schools. The country 
counties often send children, through this society, to the west, 
but I believe that great care is exercised in the matter, 

Mb, Sanborn: Are there no means of idejitifying these 
chilcben? 

Da. Hoyt: Possibly not, fully. I have always understood 
that the aociety had agents in the west to Iriok after its chililem 
when placed out, and that great care in the selection of homes 
for them was exercised. If one-half of what we have heard 
to-day in regard to the workings of this society in the west be 
true, some action ought certainly to be taken to correct the 
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evils. Its officers and managers are honorable, high-minded 
citizens, and I will venture to pledge, on their behalf, that if 
the name and whereabouts of any improper ohild sent by them 
to the west, be given, they will look after it, and if need be re- 
move it to New York and place it in some appropriate institu- 
tion. I can but believe that the cases to which reference has 
been made are exceptional ones, and should not be cited as con- 
demning in general terms the workings of the society. Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, formerly of Ohio, and editor of the New Yo k 
Tribune^ has been actively engaged in the work of sending de- 
pendent children to the west for several years, with money col- 
lected through the Tribune office. He believes it to be right, 
and has done good service in working for the best interests of 
this class of children. 

Db. Byebs, Ohio: And it is known that he sends a superior 
class of boys west, for some of them get back to New York be 
fore the agent that brought them out. [Laughter.] 

Bishop GiliLespie, Michigan: Mr. President: I move that 
this subject be laid on the table. Carried. 

Adjourned. 
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EMroRTS OF BTATE8. 



I have no formal report to 
, Borry to say. Our state has 



J. H. Mills, North CaroUn 
make from North Carolina, I 
institutions for the lunatic, the deaf and dumb and blind. I 
was in hopes that the gentlemen who represent these institu- 
tioDH would be here. There is at Raleigh an institution for 
lunatics, which contains about 250, is well managed, and sup- 
ported by the state — that is for white lunatioa. At Goldslior- 
Dugh there is also one for colored lunatics, in which, I think, 
there are about 50 patients, supported by the state, well man- 
aged, frequently inspected, and heartily approved by the peo- 
ple. Thpre are not many colored lunatics in the state, because 
they are pretty well employed. I want to say tbat lunacy is 
generally prevented by regular habits, employment and con- 
tentment. The colored people are more regular in their habits, 
are generally employed, and generally in good health, as they 
can live in sicklier portions of the state than the white people 
can; they can live where the white people would die of chills 
and fevers. At Raleigh are the institutions for the deaf and 
dumb and blind, where they are well taught and are making 
satisfactory progress. They are sustained by the state and well 
managed. At the same place are the institutions for the col- 
ored people, but we think it best to have them separate from 
the others. They are under the control of the same officers as 
those of the white people, but the subordinate officers are col- 
ored people, and as fwr as I can learn the plan gives satisfac- 
tion. A large number uf the deaf and dumb and blind arc 
learning to read and write, so that they can go to any^part of 
the Htate and make a living for themselves. 

I am Borry to say that we have no house of correction, no 
reform school, or asylums for deserte'l children, and only one 
orphan asylum in the state, and that only nine years old, and 
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controlled, by the graml lodge of Masona. The manacrement of 
that I am accountable for, as it is under my charge.* 

JuDHB J. W. Hbnbt, Missouri: I came here as a learner, 
not as a teticher. I have learned a great deal on this subject of 
which I was ignorant before. There is one subject germaio to 
the one under consideration on which I have not heard one 
word spoken. T oug-lit to state one thing that hat^ not been 
done in the state of Missouri, nor in any state in the union, nor 
any country on the globe, as far as I know, in respe<^t to one 
class of peraonw. Not one of them has made any provision for 
the poor convict who has served out his time in the penitenti- 
ary, or who has been discharged by executive clemency. Per- 
haps he comes out with a good rosolutiou to lead a better life, 
but he finds that the world is closed againt^t him, finds himself 
an outeast. Though when the convict comes out of prison ha 
may try to live a stainless life, he can never wipe out the stain 
of incarceration, and many a one has been driven by the treat- 
ment of soijiety back to his old Jiaunts and associations and 
vicious life. Nor is it strange that this should be so. Man is 
a social being, and lie will resort to the conipaoy of tiie wicked 
if he cannot associate with the good. It is largely the fault of 
the public that many who have fallen once are never able to 
regain a position in society. It is not all there is of charity to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked and visit the poor. Words of 
encouragement contiiin often more value than barrels of beef 
or whole bakeries of bread. I consider this subject of great 
importance, though I have no remedy to propose, but I hope it 
will be reported on at the next seasiou. 

Fbed. H. Wines, Illinoit^: I have no written report to make 
for Illinois, and there is oo necessity for it, for this is the off 
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*The xpeaker then proceeded to give ». verj interesting account in detail 
of the origin and hislorj of the orphan asyluoi at Oxford (S. C], and of 
his methods of management, and the peculiarities of the people with whoaa 
he had to deal. 'Sy the imsnimooa wish of the conference he vas given a 
time much over the limit allowed for the report. Our limits forbid giving 
Ilia speech in fall, and it is impoasible to give extracts which will do juatfce 
to iL Tt ii therefore omitted, with great relactanoe. — Bec. Sbo. 
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year. We have biennial seasioaa of the legislttture, and after 
the next aesaion we may have sutuething to report. 

At the last BeBsion it was said that we had suffered a Iiibs by 
the burning of the win|; of the asylum and, that preparations 
had been made to rebuild. I had hiiped that the superintend- 
ent Avould be here and say something in regard to the results 
of the experiments that have been made. We had in that 
wing a very fair example of the ordinary close asyluin, and we 
had in the superintendent, 1 thought, a man devoted to the idea 
close asylum, and I anticipated that the loss of the wing, 
with the separate dormitories, would be to him ijuite a misfor- 
tune, and I think he felt it to be so at first. We spent about 
,000 in liuilding barracks in (he form of shanties, ujiright 
boards battened, with a slight underpinning and no foundation, 
temporary concern. Into that we put about 150 male patients. 
he rear of the center was devoted to a dining room, and in 
front were two offices and the clothes room of these patients, 
on each side was a, large associated dormitory with 75 
beds in each ward. In the rear was built a high board fence to 
keep the patients from straying out of bounds in that direction, 
but no fence in front. The food was brought from the asylum 
kitchen and served in this dining room, and the patieuts slept 
there. We erected in each one of the large wards 1 think six 
cells for the solitary confinement of refractory patieuts, made 
of upright boards of lumber. 

What are the results? The fact is the patients wore de- 
lighted to get into these quarters. They liked them vastly bet- 
ban the asylum. There were some patients who were re- 
fractJiry and noisy as long as they were kept in solitary confine- 
ment in the old building, who were perfectly quiet when they 
! put in these large dormitories. I suppose one reaf on w :8 
that watchmen sat up all night, and the patients felt it was all 
right as long as they had some one there whom they could 
speak to and trust. But it is a fact that patients who would halloo 
ight in their nld quarters were quiet as lanibs there, and I 
believe it is a fact that though there were cells provided for re- 
fractory patients where they could be confined during the aight. 
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there was never a patient put in one of those or^lla. So that 
now instead of desiring to tear down those barraoltB since the 
wing is rebuilt, they are atixiouB to finish them off in better 
style, and keep them for use. They will not abandon them 
anyway. 

In regard to other institution h, I have not much to say. The 
Kankakee hospital is in good working order. It now has be- 
tween 300 and 400 patients. It is finally intended to be for 
about a thousand. Each deta.ched ward will accommodafa 
about fifty. I expect to explain the oonstruotion of this build- 
ing to-Diorrow evening. 

With regard to financial matters we continue to carry them 
on as described at previous conferences. We have introduced 
ft new and improved system of book keeping. A peculiar 
feature of it ia that it requires as complete an account, for the 
supplies on hand as for the cash on hand. In these matters we 
are glad to see so much state pride has been developed. I 
take it to be a mark of progress. 



i 
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REPORT OF MISSOURI. 



In this state there is no general board of charities, and there- 
fore no bureau from which can be gained facts as to the admin- 
istration in counties. Reference will therefore be had only to 
state institutions, and those of the city of St. Louis. 

There is but one jienitentiarv in the state, at Jefferson city. 
The latest report concerning its condition is up to the beginning 
of the year 1881. With a p< [ ulatioi in the state of two mil- 
lions and a quarter, the average number of inmates of the 
prison is a little over 1,200 on Ja luary 1, 1881, the nu 
1,318, One-third of the c n\ cts are between the ages of 30 
and 25. Taken as a whole the males bear to the females the pro- 
portion of 35 to 1. Among the whites however the proportion 
IS 40 males to 1 female; while of colored persons the proportion 
is 10 males to 1 female. 

Of the prisoners, one-third of the number were born in the 
state. The sentence of seven-tenths of the convicts is of from 
two to three years. One-fourth of the number are illiterate, 
not V)eing able to read or write; seven-tentha can both read and ' 
write. The deaths of convicts each year average 3.11' per cent. 
of the entire number. 
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The iiiduatries in which the male convicts are employed, be- 
sides ths detail of a small number of men about the capitol, are 
the making of liarness, boots and shoes, aitd saddle trees. The 
labor is contracted for at the rate of forty-five cents a day. The 
practice of contracting men for out labor in ooal mines has 
oeased. The prison has paid its expenses, and in the two years 
covereti by the report has left a balance of 123,000 surplus. 
The daily cost of clothing and feeding the prisoners ia eighteen 
and a half cents a day, and of guarding them eight cents a day 
in addition. 

The amount of air which the construction of the cells allows 
to each prisoner is now 337 cubic feet, which, while much less 
than the accepted principles of hygiene and jihysiolrjgy demand 
for each person, is believed to be larger than that allowed in 
many of even the better prisons of the United States. Pure 
coffee has within a few years piiet been added to the diet of the 
prisoners with good hygienic and police results. 

Until this year there had been no proper provision for insane 
convicts. Now however a separate building has been erected 
for them at Fulton, the site of the old state insane asylum, 
where they are properly cared for, of whom tliere were at the 
date of tiie last report 14. 

There is no chapel to the prison. The dining room has to be 
used ftir the purpose, it is naturally very ill-adapted for a place 
of worship, and does not facilitate the chaplain's work. The 
chaplain is not exclusively occupied with the prison, he is only 
one of the ministers resident in the city whose service is par- 
tially secured by the payment of a stipend of 4600 a year. He 
complains. of the inefficiency of this arrangement. 

In the city of St. Louis, with a population of, say, 375,000, 
the daily average of persons coufineil in the work bouse was 
257 8-23, of whom nearly one third were females. The daily 
average cost of keeping priaouers there is 42 cents. The men 
break atotie, and the women make coarse brushes. Of the 3,405 
prisoners received within the year but three fed 

The number of commitments in the city ja 1 f h y ar was 
1,674, of these one-aeventh were women. As ffe e b come 
more grave, the proportion of men to w n n s Of 

eourae those who reported themselves as ha goo oupation, 
or whose business required small iiitelligen ppl d he large 

proportion of the inmates. 

The whole number of children in the House of Refuge for the 
year was 405; the proportion of boys to girls being three to one; 
tiie daily average was 334. The appropriation of $35,300 was not 
expended within $611. The average length of detention was 
nineteen months. Ail the children were under instruction, and 
dderable number remained hingj'enough in the shoe shop to 
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one death duriug Uie 
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There are three insane artylums in the state, those at Fulton 
and St. Joseph under the control of the state, the one at St. 
Louis in charge of the tjty. The reports of the first two cover 
a period of two years. In the asylum at Fulton during that 
time the number admitted was 461, and the number remaining 
was 507. Of the 280 discharged, 238 were reported recovered, 
and 19 as much improved. In the institution at St. Joseph 138 
were admitted, and the number remaining was 195. Of the 143 
discharged, 43 were reported as recovered, and 80 as much im- 
proved. At St. Louis during the last year, 315 were admitted, 
and 343 were remaining, the daily averege being 333. Of the 
88 discharged, 35 are reported as recovered and 29 as improyed. 
On account of the crowded condition of the asylums, and in 
order to give jilace to new applications, a very considerable 
number of patients who are hopelessly unimproved, are from 
time to time discharged from the state institutions, and are re- 
manded to the counties, where their condition, on the county 
farms and in the poor-houses is reported to be generally 
deplorable; the quarters are unfitted for their proper care, 
and the keepers are not competent for their guardianship. 
The percentage of recoveries in the Fulton asylum, is 47.29 of 
all admissions, and 89.38 of the recent cases. At St. Joseph 
the proportion of recoveries was 30 per cent,, aud at St. Louis 
16 per cent. More than three-fourths of the insane had been 
farmers, laborers, housekeepers, or with no occupation, where 
life had been marked with work involving solitude, routine, re- 
stricted mental action and low and unnutritious diet. Of the 
1,045 in the three asylums, it is reported of 852 that their pros- 
pects of recovery are unfavorable, and of 93 others doubtful. 
The expenditure per annum for the care of the insane in the 
three asylums was $315,000, or $4 a week for each person. 

In the St, Louis poor-house there are 678 iiimates, of whom 
the majority have been admitted because of insanity. Of the 
204 patients who were admitted as old and unable to work, and 
of whom the longevity is given, the average is 73 years. The 
mortality was 13 and one-half per cent, for the year. The aver- 
age total cost of the daily maintenance of the inmates was 29.88 
cents for each person, of which 13.37 cents was for the feeding. 

Of the institutions for the deaf and dumb at Fulton, and for 
the blind at Fulton and St, Louis, I have no definite report to 
make. Nor can I speak adequately of the very large number 
of asylums and homes for the orjihans, the magdalens, the sick, 
and other forms of need, which are maintained in the state, and 
especially in St. Louis, by religious benevolence. These chris- 
tian institutions care for thousands of persons every year, atid 
involve the voluntary contributions of scores of thousands of 
others. 
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1 am sorry ta say that the public charities in Califiwnia are 
not as complete and well organized as io most of the eastern 
states. Their growth has heen frora a kind of neceBsity, and 
not from any sentiment of liberality or general philanthropy. 
The first necessity, of course, was a prison system of some kind. 
The system adopted is the usual one of jails in each county, 
and a central penitentiary for the state. Accordingly fifty-one 
out of the fifty-fuur counties of the state have jails, administered 
according to the common plan generally seen at the east in the 
days when local prisons were unsupervised and unregulated by 
any central authority. 

At an early date a state prison was built at San Quentin, but 
it was found a difficult matter to enlarge it from time to time 
to accommodate the increased demand for places for criminals. 
When at last, having grown to a capacity of 1,100 inmates, it 
was obliged to contahi 1,500, the legislature made a liberal ap- 
propriation, and a nf w ]iriaon has been erected at Folsom which 
gives the needed relief. 

The system of labor is no longer the contract system, but a 
very different one, where the state in various kinds of manufac- 
tures makes use of the labor of her convicts. Oiie great ad- 
vantage of this system is the facility it gives to the prison 
offi-cials to graduate the labor of each individual to the re([uire- 
ments of each particular case, and to make the labor system of 
the prison in harmony with the general purpose of the reforma- 
tion of the criminal. 

Besides the state prison and county jails, there is in San 
Francisco a city prison and also a house of correction. In va- 
rious parts of the state there are places for the confinement of 
prisoners that may be classed generally as lock-ups. 

At a very early day it was found that California had to pro- 
vide for an unusually large number of insane persons, partly 
owing to the demoralizing and exciting pursuit of gold bunting, 
and partly from the unrestrained life led by the early settlers. 
The result has been the creation and care of asylums for the 
insane above any other form of charity. 

There are two asylums, one at Stockti.in with a capacity of 
750 inmates, and one at Napa with a capacity of 650; but both 
are crowded, and it will be found necessary to build another 
asylum at an early date. The insane asylums being the chief 
charities of the state, have been liberally sust«,inB<l, and are be- 
lieved to compare favorably with those at the east. 

Galifomia also has an institution for the deaf, dumb and 
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blind, near the city of Oakland, with about 300 inmates, very 
much overorowded. 

Beyond these institutions, California has no charities really 
entitled to be called state charities. At the last session of the 
legislature a vigorous effort was made to establish a reform 
school for boys, which failed to become u law, but siiitahle pro- 
vision will probably be made at an early date. 

The counties of the state have the usual provision for poor 
relief. In forty counties there are almshouses or county Hos- 
pitals, or infirmaries. These are the same thiug under different 
names. Eleven counties have no alms>houses, and in three 
counties the paupers are provided for by contract on private farms. 

There are, however, in Californiu, a large number of public 
charities which are not supported by the state. In San Fran- 
cisco county alone there are thirty-three institutions of various 
kinds that are more or less entitled to be called public chari- 
ties. The Roman Catholic church alone has eleven orphan 
asylums in the state, providing for nearly 3,000 children. 

The great need of California in the matter of its public char- 
ities, is a central supervising and directing authority, to bring 
the whole systera under one complete and harmonious plan. 
No doubt at an early day sintable provision will be made, and 
when it is made, no doubt also the members of her board *vill 
not only find it proper to themselves represent their own state, 
but will find it necessary to attend in person every meeting of 
the National Conference of Charities, that they may drink in 
and profit by the admirable lessons that are here so finely 
inculcated. 

REPORT OF DIBTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mbb. Sara A. Spencer, District of Columbia: It is my 
duty to report the death, in May last, of Mr. George A. Caswell, 
Secretary of this Conference for the District of Columbia; also 
to report the detention by illness, on the way to this conference, 
of my colleague, the Rev. A. Floridus Steele, pastor of St. 
Mark's church, of Wa.shiiigton, who was appointed by the com- 
missioners to represent the District government at this Confer- 
ence. Also it is my duty to report for the associated charities 
of the District of Columbia. 

The charities and corrections of the District of Columbia are 
classified as United States Government institutions, and private 
i^haritii's. The Government Hospital for the insatie, the Colum- 
bia Lying-in Hospital, and the National College for deaf mutes, 
are the property "f and controlled by the United States. The 
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DiBtriot Jail, the Washington AByhira and Work House, and 
the Boys' Reform School, are District Goveniment iustitutioiia. 
The Soldiers' Home, the Providence Hospital, the Georgetown 
Industrial School, the Church Orphan Asylums, are private 
charities, sotno of theui partially aided hy legislation or appro- 
priations. There are twenty-two private charities founded and 
sustained by the citizens of the District; a benevolent humane 
people, whose hearts readily respond to suffering and move to- 
wards its alleviation. 

Tet, chiefly because the District of Oolumbia is the capital 
of the United States, the condition of its charities and correc- 
tions can be largely described as negative. We have no Dis- 
trict Board of Charities, no Girls' Reform School, no prison for 
women, no school for alms-house and prison children, no insti- 
tution for the blind, no inebriate asylum, no school for imbecile 
children, no tramp law, no law to protect children from cruelty, 
and it would seem from experience that nothing less than civil 
war would arouse congress to the necessity for enacting any of 
this humane legislation. 

The United States Government institutions were mainly es- 
tablished during or immediately subsequent to the war, as war 
necessities, but have been continued and densely populated as 
necessities of peace and civilization. 

The Government Hospital for the Insane was established by 
congress, for the humane care and kind treatment tif the insane 
of the army and navy, and the District of Columbia; and those 
persons, especially from tlie army and navy, the founder of the 
institution. Dr. Nichols, told me were " the most vicious and 
profligate men on the face of the earth." He proposed and se- 
cured the passage of this measure, and the institution is now 
occupied by more than 1,000 men and women from all the walks 
of life, and from all i|uarters of the globe. There are few gen- 
uine cures. Patients are committed chiefly for the safety of 
the community. Many iutelligent women believe this increase 
in numbers of the insane in the government hospital is a direct 
result of the civil war eighteen years ago, with its spirit uf des- 
truction, lawlessness, profligacy and general disorder, and the 
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effect upon the brains and nervous systeme of men, women and 
children. These influences may have affected the general in- 
crease of insanity throughout the country. 

The Soldiers' Home is the personal property of the soldiers 
of the United States, is supported by them, and is made a gar- 
den of beauty, for the comfort and enjoyment not only of the 
soldiers but of the people of the country, to whom are thrown 
open freely its many miles of charming drives and wondrously 
beautiful scenery. 

"Whether it is right and just that a republican capital, which 
contains no Girls' Reform School, no provision for abandoned 
infants and deserted young mothers, should have this beautiful 
retreat for able-bodied men, is open to doubt, A worthy wo- 
man once asked a hearty looking, middle-aged soldier in my 
presence, how lonj; he had lived in that beautiful home, " Fif- 
teen years, madam," he replied. "Where is your wife?" 
" Dead, madam," he respooded cheerfully. " Yes," said the 
lady, knowing his history, " Your wife, sir, starved to death 
with her baby in her arms." He seemed embarrassed. " Where 
is your mother?" she continued. " I have not heard from her 
for ten years," he replied, brighteiung up, as if obviously there 
would be no responsibility for him in that direction. " I saw 
her," said the lady, " four weeks ago, in the alms-house of your 
native town, and she told me to find you here. How came you 
here? How dare you spend your life here, and leave those for 
whom you should be laboring to misery, starvation and pauper- 
ism?" "I was not well when I came," he said, " and have 
never seen my way tfl do anything else." 

How wicked and cruel are these vast and irresponsible chari- 
ties that shelter the strong and leave tlie weak and helpless to 
parish 1 To see that we have a board of charities and countless 
other reforms in the District of Columbia is everybody's Ijuei- 
ness. When we ask members of congress for needed legisla- 
tion, they say to us, " You should see how we do these things 
in Massachusetts." " Have you ever examined our atimirablo 
system in Ohio?" " You ought to visit Wisconsiii." 

Alas we do see, and examine, and visit and understand our 
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needs, Imt the men who make our laws are quite content with 
the charities and refurras in their own homes, and cannot take 
time ta care for the aljanduned child of the nation, the cajiital 
of the United States. Yet we have a resident pnpulatioo of 
177,624, more than Oregon, Delaware or Nevada, or any one 
of the eight territories, more than Wisconsin had a few years 



Gen. Briiikerhoff, at the conference of charities in Boston, 
counted our county jail a model institution. It may be for 
men; I have visited the women, and have witnessed scenes I 
shall not describe to you, save one to illustrate a double need. 
I was requested to visit a woman there. The door was kicked 
open by the heavy boot of the attendant, a man of conrae. 
There was no matron. The women were huddled together, 
having covered their faces and crouched upon the floor upon 
hearing footsteps. " Cume forward and show yourselves to the 
ladies," said the attendant roughly, himself uncovering their 
faces and pushing them forward. A colored woman of this 
comjiany had murdered her boy, eight years old, by tying him 
up in a bag and beating him to death with a board. In her 
arms was a little sickly girl of three years, who looked terror 
stricken, and gave evidence of barbarous treatment. There 
being no provision for children of criminals, the women keep 
them in jail even when under trial for their lives. In the same 
room were girls and women im trial for petty offenses. 

But within the past year a new baptism of life and light has 
oome to the District of Columbia, and a large part of the illu- 
minatioQ has come from this Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, 

A year ago when the Eighth Conference was held in Boston 
we had just begun our organization uf associated charities and 
were endeavoring to interest the citizens in the plans and prac- 
tical work. I took full minutes of the proceedings of that con- 
ference. 

As soon after the great national tragedy as circumstances 
would permit, the board of managers called a public meeting 
for the purpose of hearing this report, and I gave them every 
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essential fact relating to the associated charities of the United 
States, as presented at tlie conference. Ours was the sixteenth 
city to adopt these plans, but our citizens have addresfed them- 
aelvea to the work with an energy which promises to place us 
among the first in point of a^^c^^eas. 

The press has ^iven excellent reports showing the practical 
workings in other cities, ami commending every step of our 
work. We had early adopted a plan dividing the city into 19 
s lib -divisions. Within the space of three months 14 sub-divl- 
siona were in good working order, and the most worthy, ben- 
evolent and honorable of the citizens had joined the associa- 
tion and taken upon themselves their share of the responaibili- 
ties. Our membershii) already nucnbers ^SS. The entire num- 
ber of applicants fur aid have been 9G0, of whom we have fur- 
nished employment to 235, while 197 have been aided in a 
great variety of ways by transportation out of the city to their 
homes, by being placed in suitable inafitntions, by being fur- 
nished in cases of great distress with immediate relief. Our 
receipts have been $3,491.14, disbursements 11,921.31. Bal- 
ance in central and sub-division treasuries $569.83. 

We adopted the methods of the more successful organiza' 
tions in other cities, and early decided to give no money nor 
its equivalent in food clothing or shelter to any able bodied 
[wrson without compensation tlierefor in labor. We had been 
in the habit of believing that Washington had comparatively no 
industries, that it was a political center, and that only. We 
found that it was organization and (iistribution of labor and in- 
dustry that were needed, and our registration office furnished 
the required information. Inefficiency, physical weakness, lack 
of training and contempt for lalior are our chief obstacles. 

One class of persons frequently applying to us for relief we 
mark on our books, D. O. S., — disappointed office seekers- 
From the 45,000 post office towns of the United States, ever 
they come and form a standing army, each one of whom was 
told in his native town, that if he would work to secure the 
election of a popular candidate, a good fat office would be 
waiting for him in Washington as soon as the election was 
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over. They believe this profoundly. They are sure to come 
and with just enough in their pockets to get to Wasihington. 
They do not intend to go away. Now there are ouly 10,000 
offices in Washington, and there must therefure be constantly 
35,000 post office towns that can not have any. These poor 
pilgrims are all D. O. S., and sooner or later tbey come aroiin<l 
to us. The highest benefit we can confer upon tliem is to 
secure Cor them transportation home, sadder, and we trust wiser 
people than tbey come. And the highest benefit you can con- 
fer upon this class of persons, before they come, is to tell them 
the exact situation. 

In reference to the colored people who constitute more than 
50 per cent, of the population of the District, I am glad to be 
able to confirm the statement made by our friend Mr. Mills, of 
North Carolina. They have been reared to labor, they expect 
it, and ask for it, and do not with us compare as a perplexing 
problem with the poor white trash, tlie white tramps, or even 
the decayeil gentility tliat come to us from states accnatumed to 
slave labor, 

REPORT OF IOWA. 

BT DR. jraraiB MC'COWBN. 

Few changes of any special character have taken place in 
the charitable ami correectional institutions of Iowa since their 
condition was last reported to you. 

We are still without a State Board of Charities. Gov, Gear 
in two successive messageB recommended the establishment of 
Huch a board, but public opinion on the subject has not been 
sufficiently decided to induce any action on the part of the gen- 
eral assembly. We have, however, succeeded in getting a 
State Board of Health, containing in its membership some very 
able men, and though yet in its infancy comparatively, it gives 
good promise for the future. 

Our public institutions are manned by local boards of trus- 
tees, the hospitals for the ins^ane being under the further super- 
vision of a visiting committee of three members, one of whom 
is a woman. The functions of the committee are purely advi- 
sory; they make monthly visits of inspection, and when re- 
quired by the governor, make special investigation of alleged 
abuses, but have no power for correcting evils but by rejiorting 
upon them. Their supervision, strange as it may appear, does 
not extend to the poor-houses, in all of which are more or less 
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of tlie class of chronic insane paupers, returned to them from 
the hoajiitals for lack of room, nor to the county aayh 
which there are several. 

Iowa maintains two penitentiaries. The number of convicts 
at the date of the last report, September, 1881, was 3il. The 
additional penitentiary at Anaiiioaa is not yet completed, but 
when finished, with its excellent system of sewerage, perfect 
ventilation and excellent heating apparatus, it is thought we 
shall have one of the model priaons of the country. It now 
contains 133 convicts.' At this penitentiary a woman, Mr 
Merrill, discharges with perfect acceptability the duties < 
chaplain, teacher and librarian. The contract system of labi 
prevails, and the institutions are self- supporting. The managi 
ment of our penal institutions is based upon the humanitarian 
doctrine of the reformation of the criminal as well as for the 
tection of society, Educntional and religious instruction ia 
vided, and an effort made to cultivate a better, truer and more 
self-respeotlng manhood, notwithstanding which, there is yet 
much to be desired in order to render the theory practicallj 
operative. Gov. Gear in his last message recommended the 
adoption of a system of graded prisons, whereby those convicted 
of grave offenses and sentenced for longer terms, and those 
convicted a second time might be sent to Ft. Madison; while 
those whose terms of service are shorter might be sent to Ana- 
mosa, thus protecting the youthful prisoner, sentenced perhaps 
for his firsL offense, from the contaminating influence of vicious 
and hardened convicts, for whom there is little hope of reform. 
Gov, Sherman recommended also, that the surplus earnings of 
the criminal, over and above the cost of his support, shouni be 
held in reserve for his own use at the end of his term of im- 
prisonment, or if he may so choose, for the immediate benefit 
of his family. To these wise and humane provisions, if a third 
could be added — that of indeterminate sentences, it would 
give us an impetus in the right direction, the force of which, it 
would be difficult to estimate. The last report of our Secretary 
of State shows that there has been a reduction in court expenses 
during the last biennial period of about 5^ per cent. The 
number of convictions for crime during the same period shows 
a diminution of 16^ per cent, as compared with the proceeding 
periml ending 1879, and a decrease of 25 per cent, as compared 
with the period ending 1877. These figures are gratifying as 
indicating a marked decrease in the number of violations of 
the statutes, due perhaps to the enhanced general prosperity 
prevalerit throughout the country. 

An effort is being made to establish a reformatory foi crim- 
inal women, upou the system wliioh has worked so well in other 
states. But as there are only three women in one penitentiary 
and four in the other, the necessity therefor does not strike the 
average tax- payer as very pressing. 
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The hospital superiiiteiiilentB have fi> 
establishment of a departraejit for the 
nection with the new penitentiary now in pnwe; 
at Anamosa, v. sufficient number of this troublesome and dan- 
gerous clasfe being in each hospital to render the UBceeaity self- 
evident; but as yet no action has been taken in the matter. 

It is estimated that there are in the state over 1,500 insane 
persons. The state hospitals, with a capacity of about 300 
each, contain something over 1,000 inmates, the one at Mt. 
Pleasant having at the date of the last report, 554, and the one 
at Independence 633. In order to relieve their overcrowded 
condition, instalments of those considered incurable have been 
from time to time returned to the county poor-houses, Abuut 
ten or twelve counties have erected separate buildings on their 
pour farms for the care of their insane paujiers, but there is a 
growing feeling throughout the state in favor of a central insti- 
tution for the incurable, under state care. 

The School for Feeble-minded is located at Glenwood, and 
has 194 inmates, with the number constantly increasing as its 
work becomes better known to the public. Although compara- 
tively in its infancy, this school has already shown most grati- 
fying results in the improvement in the personal habits of its 
inmates, politeness and good manners; their ability to be trained 
up to some form of self-supporting industry, and the pnwreaa 
they have made in the knowledge of school books. Such insti- 
tutions as this must ever stand in the front rank among public 
charities which moat strongly appeal to a generous state. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institute, located at Council Bluffs, 
has 338 pupils, with a steady uicrease in its numbers. The 
course of instruction covers eight years, and tliia last year steps 
were taken to organize an academic class, preparatory to the 
National Deaf Mute College, at Washington, D. C. The steady 
improvement in the classes for lip reading and articulation, fore- 
shadow encouraging results for many who are deaf but not 
necessarily dumb. The usual industrial pursuits are carried on 
in connection with the school. 

The College for the Blind, at Vinton, has 132 pupils. This 
school is well organized with a full corps of officers and teach- 
ers. The National Commissioner of Education names this col- 
lege as imparting a higher grade of education than any similar 
institution in the country. Instruction is given in the various 
branches of work which the blind are capable of pursuing. 

The Orphans' Home, at Davenport, was originally one of 
three Soldiers' Orphans' Homes located in different parts of the 
state. As the number of inmates decreased untU ho many in- 
stitutions were no longer a present necessity, all were transfer- 
red to the Home at Davenport, and as time passed on, with 
rapidly decreasing numbers, the Home was opened to indigent 
children throughout the state. It was the intention that all 
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children, in the poor-hniises should lie translerred to the Home, 
but as the law was not otligatory upon this point, many county 
oflBcialB, throup;h a I'alae economy, still retained the children in 
the poor-houses. There are now 196 inmates of whom 76 only 
are soldiers' orphans. There is a central administrative biiilcl,- 
ing, with ten brick cottages, each with its family, under the 
control of a competent christian woman. The schools are 
thoroughly graded, and under the care of teachers of ability and 
experience. All children over six years of age attend school 
SJ- hours a day for nine months in the year. 

The per capita cost per month for these various institutions 
is as follows: 

College fortheBlinii S20 50 

Deaf apii Dumb Ipstitute. 16 53 

Soldidrfl' OrplianB" Home 9 67 

Hospital for Insane, at Mt. Pleasant 15 OS 

Hospital for Insane, at Independence 13 7G 

Boys' Reform School 8 43 

Girls' Keform School 8 45 

School for Feeble-Mindad 13 22 

I am quite unable to give statistics or information in regard 
to the poor-houses throughout the state; nor can I give any 
satisfactory account of the work of the local aid societies uE our 
cities, nor yet of the few pri\'ate charitable institutions whioh 
have as yet been able to satisfactorily meet all our necessities 
in that direction. The state institutions I have refrained from. 
mentioning are our reform schools, of which we are justly proud. 
As Mrs, Lewelling, the Superintendent of the Girls' Reform 
School is present, a description of their working is entrusted to 
much more competent hands. 

BY MKS. L, D. LEWEI.1.INO. 

The boy's department of the Iowa Reform School was opened 
October 7, 1868, at Eidora. The present number of boys is 218, 
divided into four families. No high fence, atone wall or prison 
cells are used to restrain the boys or prevent them escapin;^, A 
little more than 600 have been discharged in all, three-fouths of 
whom are now earning an honest lii'ing. 

The girl's department is now located at Mitchellville. We 
have oidy been two years in our present home, having been on 
leased projierty before that. The building was erected for 
school purposes. We prefer the cottage plan, and shall adopt 
it for all atfditional buildings. Since the opening of our school 
175 girls have been admitted, and there are now 70 under its 
care. Each girl attends schoul four hours a day, and receives 
four hours instruction a day in some brarioh of household labor. 
Many of the girls make rapid progress in school work, and few 
fall below the average of pupils of the common school. Each 
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girl takes her turn in each departmeut of lioiiaehold work, serv- 
ing three months at a time in each, laimdry, bake-room, kitchen, 
and sewing room. Our girls as a result of this discipline, (jive 
excellent satisfactioTi as liomestios. 

There are plenty of good homes for alt, but the trouble ia 
to find girls whom we can reconimend for homes which can be 
reooramended. At present there are more applications for girls 
than the entire number in the school, and if theae solicitations 
for help are sometimes annoying, they are also flattering to the 
institution. 

We try to keep track of the girls after they leave us, and 
generally are able to do so. When it is possible, we visit them 
in person; in other cases we write to some friend whom we 
know; when place li among strangers we keepupacorrespondence 
with the employers, and from these various sources we are able 
to know with considerable accuracy what the girl is doing. "We 
estimate, from these data, that more than 70 per cent, of all com- 
mitted to the school have permanently reformed. 

We receive girls into our school between the ages of 8 and 
16. We urged upon our last legislature to change the law ao 
that girla might be held subject to the restraint of the school 
until they were twenty-one years old, instead of eighteen, and 
the law was so amended. Many girls are si\t«en when com- 
mitted, and some of them only wait for the early and poiitive 
release which is insured by their maturity, and do not yield 
to the influences of the school. Eighteen is too critical a time 
in the life of a young girl to cast her out without home or 

The discipline of our school is mild and very few rebel 
against it. We have in the tower of our building a "chamber 
of reflection," an airy, pleasant room with three wmdowa, white 
walls and jiainted floor, is furnished with a cot, a bright atrip 
of carpet, washstand, bowl and pitcher, one or two pictures 
and a bible. When a girl becomes unmanag-able we conduct 
her to that chamber and pve her to understand that she is not 
placed there for punishment, hut that she may reflect iipon her 
past conduct, and that we cannot have her exert so bad an in- 
fluence over her mates. It has proved a very effectual disci- 
pline, and the girls always come back to their teacher, and 
much the better for their period of reflection. 

A home for fallen women is just being opened in Des 
Moines. It is under the auspices of the State W. C. T. U. A 
benevolent lady, a member of the Society of Friends, canvassed 
our state and secured by subscription $20,000 with which to 
purchase property fur a home for the unfortunate women of 
our state. 

She went before our legislature last winter and urged that 
an appropriatinu might be made to establish a woman's priwm, 
to be located on the grounds aud in connectioji with the Girls' 
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Reforai School at Mitchellville. The bill provided that ther 
ehould be a {Trading system between the two institutions, so 
that when a girl in the sLihool liecame unmanageable she might 
be transferred to the reformatory prison. 



De. Byers, Ohio: Have you ever sent a girl hoi 
ahe was unmanagable? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Or for other causes, as ill health? 

Ans. Yes. Tn one case a girl came to the home sick, and 
we could not keep her, and we wmtf; to her father and he came 
and took her home. 



Ans. We have two girls there now that belong to the feeble- 
minded home, and we have made application to have them 
taken there, but they are full. But they will go there in time. 
Wc have never had but one case where we thought it neces- 
sary to put a girl in prison — that is if we had a prison for her. 

REPORT OF INDIANA. 

Very Reverend August Bbssonies, Indiana: I have no 
forma! report to make. I doubt if anywhere the charitable in- 
stitutions are carried on more successfully than with us in In- 
dianapolis. We all work together. There are two planks on 
which we stand, temperance and charity. On these the Prot- 
estant minister ami the CathoHc priest stand side by side 
always. There is hardly a meeting of our Associated Chari- 
ties but what I find time to be there. 

We have institutions for the blind, the insane, etc., that are 
ttccond to none in the country, finely kept, and a credit to the 
state. Besides these, we have in Indianapolis an Associated 
Charities, and we sustain various institutions — the Home lor 
the Friendless, the Home for Aged People, Home for Boot- 
blacks, a Home for Girls, and hospitals. The people there are 
always willing to assist when they are called upon to aid some 
charitable work. When the anniversary comes around for these 
institutions they always have the largest hall in the city, and 
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long before the hour of meeting there is no standing room. At 
the meeting last October I saw a thousand who could not find 
room. 

We are all united together there. When we are short of 
means at the Honse of the Good Shepherd for Girls, I call on 
one of my Protestant friends to come and lecture for me. We 
labor unitedly for the poor. We watch those who apply for 
relief, find out who they are and where they are from, and thus 
prevent to a great extent imposition. The tramps we send to 
a place where they can get supper, lodging and breakfast, and 
saw some wood to pay for their entertainment. 

We have two large Catholic asylums, one for boys, at Vin- 
cennes, and the other for girls. We teach the children to 
work, so that when they go out from the asylums they are fitted 
to go almost anywhere into families, and to help themselves at 
all times. I belong to the Hoosier state, and on the whole I 
think it will compare favorably with any in the union in regard 
to charitable institutions. 

Invitations to visit the Industrial School for Boys, at Wau- 
kesha, and the Industrial School for Girls, at Milwaukee, were 
received. 
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SEVENTH SESSION. 



WKDNEaDAY EVENING, August 9, 

The Committee on Crime twd Penalties having the floor lor 

this sesffiiou, reported two papers, which were read as follows, 

with the diacusaion npon them. . 



i 



Any proposition looking toward the increwse <if the number 
of prisons, is usually regarded by the public with a degree of 
distruBt. This feeling may or may not arise from the fact that 
large oontriicts for labor and material are to be controlled by a 
few. There is so little actual knowledge possessed and so little 
inquiry made by the mass of men and women, as to the cause, 
cure and extent of vice and crime, that it is not remarkable 
that there should be a hesitancy in the direction of an increase 
of prisonH for the public good. Society is not willing to take 
trouble about diwagreeable conditions and facts, so long as they 
can. be conveniently push&d aside. 

The majority feel that the laws already in force seem to have 
met all the demands, and there is no need to increase legisla- 
tive action. They are aware that the legal detective furniture 
and corrective machinery and agencies are at work, and are 
presumed to be sufficient and efficient for the appEiiuted pur- 
pose. Failure is attributed not so much to the paucity of ap- 
pliances, as to the method of their application. The property 
owner and tax payer sea in the near future an increased rate 
of taxation if state institutions are increased. The business 
uiau under the friction of daily duties, leels that these ques-, 
tions do not concern him specially. The church even may too 
readily think that there are enough of pious, patient, sympa- 
thetic and one idea'd men and women wasting their energies 
among the delinquent and defective classes and in the houses 
of compulso'ry detention, so that an occasional petition from 
the pulpit, heartily joined in, goes far toward lifting off per- 
sonal responsibility in these things. 

Thus the unsavory problem of crime-cure and its successful 
solution, is too often relegated to the shades of forget fulness, 
or to some mure convenient time or more suitable persons. 
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Complacency in present attainment is not a law of progress. 
ConBervatism has in it much that is good, but its iron grasp 
may keep back much that is better. Sporadic effort, horn of a 
zeal without knowiedg-e, and fed with a. flash of philanthropic 
flame, will not bring the success for which the true and thought- 
ful statesman sighs. 

The black lines of criminality cannot be blotted out with a 
paint brush; they dye deeper than the surface. The wounds 
which vice and crime inflict, affect more than the physical body 
in the body politic, they are more se»'ere than those under 
which the Good Samaritan found the " certiiin man on his way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho " afflicted with. Tlieir cure demands 
that they shall be met fairly, and their difficulties encountered 
and treated manfully, ratlier than passed by without notice or 
helpful effort as the manner of the Leffite was. It is sad truth 
that female prisoners both whilst awaiting trial and after con- 
viction in the Cfiunty jails, have had but little attention directed 
toward their moral or industrial improvement. The same state- 
ment will hold quite largely true in regard to their incarcera- 
tion in penal establishments of higher grade. 

In the work-houses and houses of correction there has been 
and can be mostly, but little accomplished in the way of class- 
ification. The periods of detention being short, they are 
simply huddled and congregated in the various ways that will 
occasion the least trouble. 

In the Massachusetts Prison Commissioners' report of this 
jfear, it is stated that even in that progressive commonwealth 
in things that are wise and good, the collection of the statistics 
of men and women separately was not begun until December 
31, 1879. If this is in the green tree, what of the tlry trees? 
Doubtless few states have any reliable statistics of their female 
delinquent, vicious and criminal classes. The great state of 
Ohio, the would-be mother of presidents, does not think it nec- 
essary even to mention the fact in her annual state prison re- 
port that twenty i>r twenty-five women are imprisoned there. 
They seem liy some queer bureaucratic transformation to have 
become men. That state prison reforms many men by its disci- 
pline, but how it can change women into meiL is something 
wunderful in the line of transformation. Doubtless if the rea- 
son were aaked, the answer would be that it is found to be more 
convenient in making up the records, and this will be the 
answer given from many other states, not so rich and populous 
as Ohio, where we find but little or no well systematized agen- 
cies directed to the care of sentenced and criminally inclined 
females. It can not be set down as a fact, that because the 
statistics are omitted, that all appliances of an uplifting ohar- 
acter are also neglected, but certainly if great needs were 
plainly indicated, large efforts would be evoked for their moral 
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rehabilitation. The same report from Maasachusetta quoted 
above Bays, we are very glad to note the use both here (i. e., 
the House of Industry) at Deer Island, and at the House of 
Correction, at South Boston, of table cloths in the women's 
department, as we believe that every civilizing influence tends 
towarda their reformation. Now this is not much to say, but it 
hints at contrasts and praoticea that may exist, and it has the 
ring of progress in it. 3d. It is not as hinted, the absence of 
atatistical information that marks the greatest defect in regard 
to the treatment of female prisoners by our various states. A 
far greater and deeper injustipe is the almost entire want of 
separation. The separation of the sexes in the house of deten- 
tion is generally attempted. In many places it is fully aocom- 
plished in all grades of prisons from the iai! upward, or as 
society may say downward. But this is only local. Few statea, 
if any, have absolute statutes in this regard, and without statu- 
tory potency, convenience becomes tlie custom. The alms- 
house keeper will say, I have not the time to look into such 
details; even if the law demanded, there is not room sufficient. 
The sheriff of the county jail will say about the same, and add 
that the construction of the building is such that communica- 
tion cannot be prohibited were I argus eyed and had a hundred 
hands. Moreover, he will say, what is the difference, there are 
only few females here, and they will soon be liberated, there is 
no necessity of so much red tape. He little thinks of the ac- 
quaintances that may be formed, and to what ends they may 
lead. 

Doubtless the facts set forth by Dr. Elisha Harris, in regard 
to " Margaret, the mother of Criminals," have touched many 
hearts and moved them to earnestness in regard to the separa- 
tion absolute and unconditional of the criminally inclined. 
The county records show two hundred of her descendants who 
have been criminals. In one generation of her unhappy line 
there were twenty children, of whom seventeen lived to matu- 
rity. Nine served terms aggregating fifty years in the state 
prison, fur high crimes, and all the others were frequent inmates 
of jails and alms-houaea. It is said of the six hundred and 
twenty-three ileaoendants of this outcast girl, two hundre<l com- 
mitted crimes which brought them upon the court records, and 
most of the others were idiots, drunkards, lunatics, paupers or 
prostitutes. The cost to the county of this race of criminals 
and paupers is estimated as at least one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, taking no account of the damage they inflicted upon prop- 
erty, and the sufi^ering and degradation they caused in others. 
Who can say that all this loss and wretchedness might not have 
been spared the community if the beginning of the treatment 
permitted by the state had been different? 

In state prisons that oan make any pretentions to architectu- 
ral construction, separation can be secured. Yet thewe some- 
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times become so crowded that absoUite iion -communication is 
unattainable. Then the presence of women within the walla of 
a male prison causes restleesness of both classes. The desire 
to write letters, or see epch other, is constantly asserting itself 
among some of the heroically vicinus ones. The idea that the 
aci|u3intance o!' the outside should be relinquished when in the 
priHoii, is resented as tyranny. They boast to each other that 
they know such and suoli a mau. The spirit of jealousy is 
started among them. Discipline steps in, punishment ensues. 
The role of a martyr is then played for all that it will bring. 
The gallantry of the male acipiaintance is touched by the situ- 
ation. He may feel called upon to speak his mind a little too 
freely. He is retired for his over -zealous eloquence. His pride 
comes to hia assistance to encourage his resistance to disciplin- 
ary efforts. Then the prison friends swell the spirit of discord. 
They become morose if not recalcitrant. Serious delay to work, 
and detriment to benefioia! control follow in the wake. Twenty 
men may be stirred to disorder iiud and mistaken chivalry liy 
the screams of one vixenish woman, caused in the first place by 
conditions in which she should not have been placed. 

3d. Iti mixed prisons there can be no claasifioatlon. The 
chief aim of duress is not simply punishment devoid of any 
arapliorating tendencies. This practice has had its full swing 
in tlie past. Failure has marked its track in history. That 
dark period has given place to the dawning of a better day. 
The scepter, instead of ruling to ruin and ex(«rmiiiate, is ex- 
tended now to rule and if possible reform. This brighter ele- 
ment of moral rehabilitation necessarily brings with it new 
methods of control, directed along some well defined lines of 
intelligent and humane treatment. The effort to discriminate 
upim the basis of character, crime, age and sex, is gaining a 
sure foothold. The cry that it is too expensive is sobbing into 
silence. The appeals of mental and moral science, as also well 
ordered state-craft, are being heard more patiently. Thought 
and feeling are beiTig crystalized into action. 

England has done much in this direction. MassnohusettB, 
perhaps, takes precedence of all our states in well-directed 
efforts in this matter. The supervisory and transfer powers are 
direct and simple, and the probation laws are working good re- 
sults in the industrial and correctional schools for girls. The 
attention of other states is being attracted thereto, and progress 
is on the way. Our large cities arc all struggling under bur- 
dens of growing evils, which can only be lifted off and corrected 
by separate, classified and graded industrial schools and reform- 
atory houses, situated outside of their limits, and controlled by 
a steady, persistent, ecoDomioal and humane management. The 
indiscriminate aentencijig of young girls to houses of refuge is 
detrimental oftentimes. The mere fact of the sentence decree- 
ing that so much time must be served for auoh and such an 
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offense, leaves an ineradicable trace of hami personally, but 
the judge has no digcretion. The naae is before him in a crim- 
inal form; he may desire to dispose of the case as his lietter 
judgment dictates without the odium of a sentence, but there 
18 no alternative. There is no borne of an industrial character 
to whiob she can go, without fixing upon the mind the sting of 
a, magisterial sentence. Tbe offense may have been very trivial, 
one for which her environment more than her will power was 
responsible. Heredity and bad training stand foster parents to 
much of the' viciousness of young girls, which eventually ranges 
them in the ranks of crime. The limited responsibility of the 
first offence should be met with a charitable and wholesome ed- 
uGstional and disciplinary effort, without tbe stigma of a sen- 
tence pronounced from the same bench before which the experi- 
enced and adult criminal is arraigned. The first classification 
should have no time sentences, and separated from a locality 
that detains any sentenced by a court or a magistrate. The power 
of placing under this classification could be wisely deputed to 
an agent of the Board of State Charities. The privilege to 
release entirely from institutional surveilance, return to guard- 
ians or friends, or to transfer to a school of more restrictive 
character, could also safely be accorded to tbe same central au- 
thority. The unfortunate would thus be treated with charity, 
and those vicious from heredity or evil associations would be 
guarded with a care at once kind and just. 

A home thus created by municipal funds, and aided from the 
state treasury, would close up many avenues of moral danger to 
the waifs of the street and the factory. Habits of industry, 
skillful accomplishments for honest support, and educational 
and moral endowments could thus be quietly made to supplant 
the lessons of the dance house and the saloon. 

The second classification necessarily takes upon itself a more 
rigid regime. Its name of Reformatory Home would indicate 
its character as having to deal with those whom the training 
and care, and the milder provisions of the Industrial School for 
Children failed to secure from the ranks of vagrancy and vice. 
To it their transfer could be made without the stern necessity 
of a sentence. Its discipbnary regime and advantages would 
necessarily be along the same lines with the former, with an ad- 
ditional element of heroic treatment, both as to the length and 
character of the treatment. 

The third claaHification would naturally be the Reformatory 
Prison for Women. Two of our states have taken this step, 
Massachusetts at Sherburne and Indiana at Indianapolis, have 
given this country and the continent of Europe an example in 
their institutions of this name that will be proiluctive of much 
good. Tbey have already accomplished much for their respect- 
ive states. The beneficial effects are not to be reckoned in 
dollara and cents} their results lie along a higher plane. Their 
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purposes are benign, cultivating and reforming. Their inmates 
are removed from the miasma of jail life; the work-houaa taint 
is not fuuiid there; the dark stigma of the penitentiary is not 
branded upon tliem. Still they are prisoners; dark cells an<l 
repressive agencies are found there, and sometimes broug^ht into 
requisition. TJie stickler for punitive agencies oannot complain 
that they do not exist within these walla. The sentimentalist 
and the over-zealous, inexperienced prison Jiumanitarian may 
shudder at the thought. Moral suasion, pure and simple, where 
there is an absence of well balanced judgment or enlightened 
oouscience, or habits of self-control, will not always avail to 
secure order, obedience, industry and thougbtfulneas. Depriva- 
tion of privileges and retrogression in grade, are strong appeal- 
ing forces to most persona. Yet it is sad to know from exjierience 
that some natures and temperaments are such as to not remain 
sufficiently rebuked thereby. The first start toward reforma- 
tion is sometimes made through repressive physical re- 
straints. 

There is one feature in these reformatory prisons for women, 
which appears to be unwise, and that is they seem to be ciim- 
polled under their present provisions to receive children. It 
would be more in accord with their name and purpose if their 
prautice accorded with their legal name. But it is not the de- 
sire of the reporter to find fault with what is so easily cor- 
rected, and what may be so guarded as to produce no flagrant 
evils, where there is so much that is most commendable in pur- 
pose, principle, philanthropy and practice. They ought not to 
be compelled by the states that have shown so much forecast as 
to erect them and equip tJiem, to take the place of the Indus- 
trial Honie or the Reformatory Home for Girls, These insti- 
tutions are intended to fill a special want and place in the 
humane corrective agencies of great states, and they shouhinot 
be trammelled with burdens which belong to other classifica- 
tions. The complaint, that without these children tioy are too 
expensive, will yield when time ia given for the recognition of 
their faithful work and beneficient results. In all the other 
states of our great country, we find the work committed to the 
county jail or city work-house, peniten'.iyry or state prison in 
which men are detained in idleness, or sentenced to labor. Cer- 
tainly an advance is aoenmpjished already in the active provis- 
ions of these two institutions worthy the consideration of this 
conference. 

The basis of the treatment, helpful and hopeful, for delin- 
quent, vicious and criminal females is that which brings inti.i 
steady judicious play the methods in nearest alianoe with hon- 
est and pure home life. Girls and women should be trained to 
adorn homes with the virtues which make their lives noble and 
enobling. It is only in this province, that they may most fit- 
tingly fill their mission, and the city or the state that most sue- 
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cesafuUy secures this consummation, brings wealth, prosperity 
and purity within its borders most abundantly. 

4tn. Aa to the management of these proposed advances in 
state policy, to whose hands should they be most implicitly 
committed? There has been, there is now, and perhaps in 
aome states will continue to be some hesitancy and difference in 
the answer to this inquiry. 

All ofiScials and law makers are not willing to say: Yea, cer- 
tainly, place them all absolutely and unreservedly under the 
control of the sex to be oontroiled. Let the boards of directors, 
the superintendent, and the officers of every grade be women. 

The probabilities are that the committee from which this re- 
port emanates would not all vote in the affirmative of this ques- 
tion. In speaking of this matter not many weeks ago, a prom- 
inent member of this conference from Ohio said to the writer, 
" I am not exactly settled about this matter of female directors 
in such institutions. There ia something about the presence of 
a man that a woman good or bad always respects and fears." 
This is no doubt true, at the same time, may it not be only a 
subtle excuse for an unwillingness to yield aji authority into 
hands that have been unused to holding a sceptre outside the 
domain of the private family? 

Another man says, why, women cannot manage the money 
matters of a public institution! The answer Ut this might be 
made that they have not been tried in this role 4o any great 
extent. Large female seminaries of learning could be men- 
tioned however in which the superintendents know how to take 
oare of the funds. 

Another man says that women do not know how to treat their 
own sex, they are always suspicious, harsh and unkind toward 
each other. This is a general condemnatory statement, and 
does not fit down very tightly upon the subject in hand. Things 
which may or may not be true in relations of social equality, 
take on a different aspect, when the relation is an official one, 
and that not for a pecuniary reward, but for the good that may 
be accomplished therein. 

Female physicians for femalea are magnifying their office. In 
the female wards of insane asylums and city hospitals they are 
securing favor and increased consideration. 

These provinces, in accordance with an innate delicacy, seem 
justly their own. Their ability to heal the physical ailments of 
their sex will not be denied if the facts are presented from 
those public institutions in which they have been employed. 
If then their record of success is good in the line of medical 
practice for their sex, would it not furnish presumptive evidence 
in favor of their being granted a free field and a fair trial in the 
control of institutions designed to correct and cure the moral 
deformities of their sex? 

Mrs. Coffin, of Indiana, says: "Our Female PriBon has been 
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a grand success in every way. We experienced no difficulty 
but what w« were atile to overcome witn far greater ease tlian 
could liave been doiio, bail the management been in the hands 
men." It has been the universal testimony of the governor 
and state officers, as well aa the examining committee appointed 
by the tegislatm-e, that this prison is well managed. 

Further she says, there is every reason why female prisoners 
should be under the control of women. Both common sense 

:1 reasoii teach this. They alone can meet the wants, un<ler- 
etand the susceptibilities, temptations, weaknesses and the 

3uliar difficulties by which such persons are surrounded. Her 
letter closes by saying, there is an untold amount of latent talent 
1 the good women of this nation which should be employed in 
the care of thier own sex. 

Governor Porter in a speech hist May said: " To-day I vis- 
ited one of our reformatory institutions, an institution the 
trustees and officers of whifth are women, and I cannot but say 
that there ia no institution, penal, reformatory or benevolent, 
whose affairs are better administered or conducted with more 
economy than the reformatory for females in this state." 

Mrs. Sarah J. Smith, the present superindent, says; Our 
object is not to make money. Our foundation principles are 
derived from the gospel. We have few rules, but these are 

ffidly enforced. Disobedience is punished with deprivation of 

ivileges, aod if the offence is flagrant the offender is locke<i in 

warm, lighted cell, until she is willing to acknowledge her 
fault in the presence of the other prisoners, and any one allud- 
ing to the fault afterwards receives the same punishment. 
Our labor is sewing, laundry and house work. We have great 
■eason to take courage." 

The Hon. Richard Vaux, of Philadelphia, a phrenologist well 
known in our own country and abroad says: " You are coiisid' 
ering a reformatory for females. It is a vastly important ques- 
tion. It is full of points that need thorough investigation. The 
aex has first to be considered and the pectiliarities of the feraiile. 
Men arc excluded from all these considerations. It is the 
female with her capacities and functions and their purpose, de- 
velopment, trials and temptations.- Crime in a female comes 
Ften from the abnormal development of her functions, their 
ae, abuse and the effect on the moral constitution thus pro- 
duced. The female is receptive and active, and crimes in her 
are from causes that never operate on the male. To punish a 
female requires very different treatment than the punishment of 
men. Regular employment, bathing, pure air, pleasant, in- 
structive, elevating teachings, especially attractive surroundings 
— the most carefully considered classification, and the smallest 
number possible in these elates. The location should be as 
far as possible from a city. 

A r^f'artnatori/ for women is an unknown inatitution^herea- 
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as yet what a reformatory should be | 
! a nome is the place for thp woman; , 
"" make a reformatory like a 
Liid it is possible to train 



bouts. There ia none, fc 

is not understood. Home! 

there she helonga exdusively. Then 

home, educate her to that standard, 

her/lw a home, iii a home." 

Dr. Byera of Ohio, writes: "We have no reformatory for 
women, because bo little ia known of the necessities, and public 
sentiment moves very slowly in this direction. Our prison pop- 
ulation of women for the year would approximate in state 
Erison, work-houses and jails, not less than 800. Society will 
larn pretty soon, that for its own protection, reformatories for 
women will have to be supplied. Public health will demand it 
whether we regard puiilic morals or not." 

Opinions of other experienced and thoughtful specialists 
could be added, tending m the same direction ; but enough has 
been said to this intelligent body oa this subject, the import- 
ance of which they are ^1 well aware. 



Feed H. Wines: I see heie to-night Mr. Brockway, Super- 
inten<lent of the Reformatory at Elniira, New York, formerly 
Superiutendont of the Detroit Houae of Correction. He is re- 
garded as one of the best informed men on this subject, and the 
moat advanced and practical thinker on prison questions in the 
United States to-day, and I should feel disappointed, as I be^ 
lieve this Conference would, if the sessions should pass by 
without hearing from him on these questions. 

Z. R. Beockway, New York: I would first prefer to hear 
Col. Burchard's paper. As a member of the committee I would 
endorse most all that has been said by Mr. Millio'i 
heartily and squarely in favor of separate prisons for women, to 
be ujider the control of women, and in the main for the reaso 
stated in the ]japer, though not for all of them. I was famili 
with the inception and construction of the Indiana prison. 1 
consider the Massachusetts Woman's Prison a grand success, 
and if we could find such a superintendent as Dr. Moahier X 
have no doubt but that the legislature of almost any state, 
knowing such ability could be secured, would proceed to erect 
a prison for women, where there were women enough of that 
class to make it an object at all. I think there is one error that 
often comes into the minds of people when thinking about male 
and female prisons. They all belong to the human race; there 
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is not 30 much difference among thein after all. What is good 
for one is good for the other, is the rule. I must protest, not 
agaiDBt the language of the paper, but against a very common 
sentiment that there is some sort of a moriiid influence that 
makes a woman criminal and hinders her reformation that does 
not hehing to men. I think it would be a good idea if we oouJd 
get out of our minds this whole idea of sex; it is often a hin- 
drance to the wliiile work of reformation. The House of Shel- 
ter, at Detroit, came as an experiment in this direction, and 
there is nothing loft of it now at all. 

Very interesting thiiigs come out of these experiments, and 
if I had more time I should he glad to tell you about them. 
All preconceived theories of the people are often found to be 
at fault when we come to practical work. I remember an illustra- 
tion; two inmates of an institution, one nearly grown, a large 
girl, was moved over to the prison family of the establishment, 
then under the charge of one of the lo\'eliest and best women 
in the world, and to-diiy at the head of the Woman's Reform 
school in Michigan. She entered on that family life; she would 
lead in the family devotions, and gained the confidence of those 
in charge, and of the patrons. She was finally placed in a New 
England home near Boston, where she was to be adopted 
and educated. We believed her saved. Three months after 
she was sent there the matron, while riding, saw her drunk, be- 
dizzened and bedecked, and in a condition that denoted that 
she had all gone to destruction. Another case: a miserable, 
ignorant girl, from one of the lowest families, was arrested 
among low asaooiatea. She was taken there the third time, and 
was considered iucorriji^ible; but we have information that she 
is reformed, living in another part of the country, is the mother 
of a family and is respected in society. So I think sometimes 
what is the use of standing here and theorizing about methods 
of correction and reformation for women. 

F. B. Sanborn, Massachusetts : I want to correct Mr. Milli- 
gan concerning the c<i!!ection of statistics going no further 
back than 1879, though they were not as full and complete as 
the information now obtained. In 1863, when the State 
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Board of Charities had no Inspection, 
questions which with alight variations have been a,sked ever 
since. I framed these questions so as to meet different 
sections, and I think I published the first table showing 
the proportion of crime among women and children as com- 
pared with its commission among men. These were not verj 
full as compared with the later reports, but they served to point 
out some rather curious facts at that time. I began these in- 
quiries (luring the last year of the war, 1864, and I found it to 
be ii fact tbat whenever war exists and crimes among men 
and women are noted, that crime amunft women is very 
much increased. When the men are gone to war they are not 
able to comuiit their acfustomed crimes, and tbe women seem 
to step into tbe gap and commit tbe crimes themselves, though 
some of the crimes are of a somewhat different character; that 
where crime among men falls off, as during war, crime among 
women is apt to increase and continue until the war is ended, 
and if they come back home for a short time crime among the 
women is decreased; but the increase or decrease in crime 
among women in a community densely populated like New 
York or Massachusetts, is not so much noticed ua the statistics 
show it. The crimes which are punished among women are a 
ooraparatively small part of the crimes that might be punished. 
Offenses in men which would be punished by the courts are 
passed over when committed by women. 

Fkkd H. Winks, Illinois; Perhaps it may be explained 
that a woman who wants a crime committed can always get a 
man to commit the crime for her. 

I would like to say a word in regard to tbe woman's prison 
at Sherburne, that I think it quite deserves all the encomiums 
passed on it last year, and that which Mr, Brockway has just 
mentioned. It is the first prison that I have ever seen in Mass- 
aohusetts that has seriously attempted to adapt its discipline to 
the different eircumatances and classes they had to deal with. 
I state what I regard as the most important step in Massachu- 
setts in twenty years. Dr. Moshier, the present an peri nten dent, 
I think originated it, at any rate it was originated by a woman. 
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Slie observed, that as new oonvicte were brought to tlie prisoTi, 
they brought with them news asd perhaps rndsBages from their 
old oompaniona outside, which would be disseminated with bad 
effects among the inmates; it kept up in a sense their relations 
and interest with their former life and assodiatea, and made 
their reformation more difficult to accomplish; so the authorities 
determined to keep all new prisoners separate from the other 
inmates for a month after their arrival there, and so it is an 
essential part of their diacipllne that no woman coming in there 
is allowed Ui exchange ao mufh as a word with the others in the 
prison for thirty days. This is valuable in several respeots, but 
it is an ingenJoua device for (putting off all outside information to 
the inmates; and at the end of a month any iiiformation that 
a new acquisition might coramunioate is old and useless. 
Another important part of this plan is that during this period 
of entire separation she is only with the prison nffic-era, or those 
who have the good of the prisoners at heart. I believe that 
step was never taken in Massachvisetts until for the women at 
Sherburne. 

P. Caldwell, Kentucky: Do I understaml thi>y are not 
allowed to see anybody aside from their attendants during the 
month of their seoIusir>a? 

Alls. They are not allowed to see anybody — they are not 
allowed to go out of the room only when they will not see the 
other prisoners; and then they are not allowed to mingle indis- 
criminately, 

Mkb. John L. Beveridgk, Illinois: Though not definitely 
connected with prison work, I think I can speak from my obser- 
vations of the last ten years, during which time I have visited 
se\-eral prisons and reformatories, and have spent weeks, per- 
haps, in the prison at Joliet, the largest in the state. One 
remark has often been made, of the comparative smallness in 
number of the women in prisons in Illinois and other states. I 
think this arises from two causes; first, lack of accommodations. 
Many who would otherwise be sent to the penitentiary, are sent 
to the jails, or the bridewell in Cook county. With this ex- 
ception I think the Crimea of men and of women are punished 
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about equally, I think woineu are convicted of man slaughter, 
murder, arson, etc. In one thing relating to the punishment of 
women, there is a difference against Ihem, For the last few 
years the women's ward in Joliet has been anything but oom- 
plimentary to the management of the prison. And I noticed 
another thing — that while the men are led from their cells 
twice a day across the yard and get a little taate of sunlight and 
air and on Sunday to cKapel, the women never go from theirs 
in a month. This difference in their employment is marked. 
Men are employed in trades in which they are interested, but 
the women, if they are under excellent management, ai 
ployed to do the rough work for the men, the washing, 
ing, repairing of the cunviots' clothes, and I think there is noth« 
ing very reformatory or interesting in that. 

It has been a subject very near my heart to establish in our 
state a system of female prisons, separate from the men's pris- 
ons. I visited Sherburne last year, and I Icnow something of 
the workings of women's wards in other prisons. I have an 
interest in this matter from iriy connection with the Industrial 
School for Girls, and there are many topics I would like to hear 
discussed, and learn from the experience of others. Several 
have told me that wliere there was a case of committing larceny, 
or murder or manslaughter, they would let them slide, 1 can- 
not agree with tliat. I think there are as many women as mea 
who need reformation. 

Fkbd a. Wjnes, Illinois: About letting them slide. I knew 
of a case in the circuit court where a woman was ciinvicted and 
sentenced, and the judge remitteil it on the ground that the 
jail was not a fit place to confine a woman. 

I want to s-iy a word here that may hurt the feelings of out' 
Kentucky friends. "We shall go to Kentucky next year I think, 
Before we go down there I want to state what I know in refer- 
ence to our Kentucky prison to illustrate what seems to me to 
be the kind of reform needed. I wwit down there some two 
years ago, and to my great disgust, and I blushed aa nn Ameri- 
can citizen, I found all the female prisoners dressed in the garb 
of striped clothing such as was worn by the male prisoners, 
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■without ono single particle of difference, in pantiil'Mjiis, ami 
with not even an apron, and I saw these women at work wliere 
they were making rope, breaking hemp or something of that 
kind, along with the male convicts, and in the female yard there 
was a well where the male convicts came to get water. It illus- 
trated one jihase of the management of the female prisonera 
that ought to be reme<lied. 

Ret. Father Bess 'Niks, Indiana: I don't believe in that 
kind of men who would be willing to give the female prisoners 
into the care of males. 

P. Caldwell, Kentucky: I am not here to defend the Ken- 
tucky penitentiary, but I would say that that was aboliRhed two 
years ago. I visited the legislature while it was in sesaion, and 
there has not been one white woman in the penitentiary. 

Ques. Have there been any colored women there? 

Ana. Yes. 

Ques, Are they still dressed in male attire? 

Ans. No, they juat do the work of the prison, the hemp work 
is abolished entirely. 



INDETERMINATE SENTENCES A NECESSITY. 

By Geo. W. Burcharb, President of the State Board of Siipervifiion of 
WiHCODsin Charitable, Heformatoiy and Penal iDBtitutiouB. 

Wherever any person is deprived of liberty, by process of 
law, upon conviction of crime, and required to submit to the 



and by whatsoever name we call it, whether penitentiary, re- 
formatory, house of correction or industrial school, it exists, of 
right, for the sole and only purpose of protecting society, and 
not at all primarily, for either the punishment or reformation of 
offenders. There is punishment and there is reformation, but 
these are, or should be, only incidents to the end — aids in se- 
curing protection from crime. 

For the purposes of this paper, then, I do not discriminate 
between the differejit kinds of prisona, but assume that every 
reformatory is a prison, and tliat every prison ought to be a re- 
formatory. Indeed, if this branch of the general subject of 
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had been aaaigriBd to rae for diBcussioii, I should argue for the 
total abolition of the preBeot system of prison nomenclature, 
and, instead of aenteiiciug convicts to confinement in specific 
places with specific names, advocate committing them simply 
to the custody (if the prison managers, with authority to confine 
them wherever the least harm and most good would accrue, and 
to change the place and character of confinement from time to 
time, as circumstances might seem to require. This, of course, 
would necessitate placing all the prisons of a state under one 
management or supervision; but, from the Wisconsin standpoint, 
that would not be an objectionable feature in the administration 
of state institutions. 

The present inquiry, however, tends in a different direction, 
and may be thus formulated: 

Given a prison, and who shall Jvx the day <tf discharge and 
what shall determine the period qf conjinement? 

In Wisconsin we have seventy-five judges, more or less, who 
are authorizeri to sentence convicts to our state prison. As men 
and as officers they will compare not unfavorably with the 
judges in other states; but the mere circumstance that seutence 
IS pronounced by one or another judge — or by the same judge 
on different days, or in different states of health — may make a 
term long or short. So also the circumstances, as to whether 
the information which comes to the judge concerning the pris- 
oner's antecedents, is correct or incorrect, and how much of the 
one kind has been suppressed, and of the othermanufactured, 
complicate the problem and render its solution uncertain. Your 
professional criminal understaEids these points ij^uite as well as 
anybody, and not infrequently selects his judge with adriiitness 
and works him with success, thereby bringing the administra- 
tion of public justice into ill repute. 

WHAT AKK THE FACTS? 

Of the three hundred and six convicts in the Wisconsin state 

Erison, who are there for terms less than life, forty-eight are 
nown to have served nne or more previous terms in that or 
e other jirison, and more than that number may be properly 
aed iis professional criminals; and yet, with a single excep- 
tion, these men received lighter sentences than the average 
awarded for the crimes of which they were convicted. 

Take the crime of burglary for example, for which, in its dif- 
ferent forms, we have ninety-nine convicts in prison, with an 
average term of three and one-third years. Among the num- 
ber are two men from Richland county, jointly (■onvi<.-fed for the 
same act and sentenced each for two years. So far this reads 
and sounds well, and doulitless it appeared to the prosecuting 
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attorney and presiding judge very like even and exact justice; 
but when tliese men arrived nt the prison the light of some 

ACCUMULATED BSPERIBNCK 

was thrown upon the cases, and then the mistake became ap- 
parent. One of these men was within prison walla for the first 
time, but the other hail already served two terms with us from 
other counties. Another case comes from Dunn county, for two 
and one-half yeara, and his record is; one t«rai at Stillwater, 
Minn., one at Fort Madison, Iowa, and one previous term with 
us at Waupnn. This man, as I need not say, is a jjrofessional 
crook, and at one time was connected with the notorious Wil- 
liams brothers. Still another case comes from Waupaca county, 
with a certificate from the court tbat in one year, which he can 
make in eleven months, he will be fit for liberty, notwithstand- 
ing the fact, probably not known to the court, that this was his 
tlard conviction, in this state, for the same offense. And that 
Waupaca county might not be exreptionally distinguished in 
this direction, in less than four weeks thereafter Hock county 
sends up a third-termer, also for one year. 

Cases of this kind are not confined to convictions and sen- 
tences for burglary. In forgery we have one man sent up for 
two years for disposing of a false note of thirty dollars, his first 
offense, while two others, who negotiated a forged draft for 
$1,650, get off with one year each — one of them certidnly, and 
both of them probably, old offenders. 

SIMILAE TKAVKSTIES UPON JUSTICB, 

and equally improvident attempts to protect society, appear all 
too frequently in sentences for other crimes. They may be 
found, also, in other states, as well as in Wisconsin, because 
being inherent in the system they are inevitable. .It is not a 
question of the ordinary fallibility of human judgment. It is 
the impossibility of bringing out at the trial the facts which will 
show the prisoner's previous history and habits, and the imjirac- 
ticability of requiring the judge, then and there, without time 
or opportunity for [iroper study, reflection or comparison, to 
pronounce sentence, 

FOE BETTER OR FOE WORSE, 

with no power of amendment, and without reference to future 
conduct. 

Such a system, indefensible in theory and unsatisfactory in 
practice, ought to be buried in the tomb of history, beside its 
progenitor, fruitful parent of many evils, the doctricie of the 
divine right of kings. 

Society, that is, the slate, may interfere with the individual, 
not for his good, but solely for its protection. The limitations 
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and suggestions hero sought to be indicated arc, generic, and, 
if founded in reason, raiist not be disoarded, even thovi^fh tliey 
lead idtimately to radical changea in criminal law and its ad- 
min istratio a. 

Alt authorities agree that the 

is the intent which accompanies the deed. It would b« the 
very acme of nonsense to claim that the disposition to he made 
whether in time, or eternity, of the late assassin of the presi- 
dent {he should evermore be naraeleaa) could in any degree 
properly depend upon the recovery, or death, of hia illustrious 
victim. So in any case of deadly assault, the circumstance that 
death does not ensue within a year and a day is of much less 
importance in determining what to do with the at-aailant than 
is a careful study of his antecedent habits and character. The 
question is, how most effectually, without trenching upon the 
rights of the criminal, may governments secure to us the rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. If this cannot be 
done and preserve the culprit's life, then, ajid only then, is 
capital punishment justifiable. But we may not hang a man, 
because, forsooth, of fear that some other man (a governor, for 
instance) will do less or more than his duty. 

Truly the essence of crime is the intent which accompanies 
the deed, but its 

QinNTESSENCK 

is the antecedent disposition and character which lead up to the 
intent, and makR it possible for that to develop and reproduce 
itself. Eradicate this disposition and remold this character, and 
there is accomplislied every useful purpose which imprisonment 
can serve. Discharge a prisoner before this change takes place 
and society will be more in jeopardy from him than ever before. 
Hold him in confinement after reasonable assurance that he 
may be at large without prejudice to the lives, persons or prop- 
erty of his fellow men, upon any theory that he has not paid 
the penalty of his guilt, or fully expiated hia offense, and you 
usurp the 

PRKKOGATlVBa OF PBOVIDKNOK, 

who has said: I will repay. And well said, tmi! For, indeed, 
nothing short of infinite wisdom can properiy apportion pains 
and penalties to offenses. Let us, then, professing to be rea- 
sonable beings, justify that profession, and for once and for all 
leave the business of punishment, as such, to God, where it 
properly belongs; and instead of vainly inquiring what and how 
much punishment is adeijuate for the infinite variety of crimes, 
in their ever-varying degrees of turpitude, let us devote our- 
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selves to the more practicable, ami, to us, far more important 
subject of self proteotioii, that ia, protection to society. 
I know that muoh importance is assigned to the assumed 

DBTEBKBNT INFLDKNCE 

and example of punishment, but I also know that practical ob- 
Bcrvera have signiilly failed to discover any considerable effects 
thus produced. On the contrary, it is a matter of every day 
experience, for those who come in contact with criminals, to 
learn that every person about to commit a crime, if he reflects 
at all, calculates to escape detection, or, failing' that, is not 
without hope that the jury, or the judge, or the supreme court, 
or the governor, will open up an avenue of escape for him. 
And then, too, modern prison discipline and fare are tolerable, 
as they should be, and, if the worst should happen, short terms 
in prison are accepted by the craft as among the occasional ac- 
cidents of their trade, unoumfortable to be sure, hut not at all 
unendurable or disabling. 

Considered only as deterrent punishment, the principle of 

INDETERMINATS SSNTENCBS 

for all kinds of crimes and all classes of criminals will secure 
to the state adopting it, and adhering to it, the largest mea&ure 
of security against crime and crimiuals of every degree. The 
unknown and the uncertain have much more terror for men, as 
well as children, than the known and the certain. A burglar 
may be willing to take the chances of being sent up for five 
years, but a possible fifteen or twenty years, with a certainty 
that all his previous misdeeds will be brought to li^rht and count 
against him, will tend to make him cautious and to direct his 
attention to more congenial fields. 
Prisons are for the 

FEOTECTION CF SOCIETY. 

Whatsoever, therefore, in criminal law, or prison discipline, 
goes beyond, or falls short of, affording this protection is as un- 
justifiable as unwise. Whenever any person will live and re- 
main at liberty without prejudice to the welfare of hia fellow 
men, then he is entitled to release, and, what is quite as impor- 
tant, not till then. It is a mockery of justice and a confession 
of the inutility of the present system to be sending so many 
men and women to prison for third, fourth and fifth terms. 

What a record is this for Wisconsin: 



" There in a cliaracter in the prison who bna apeot m 
[Qe behind the bars. He Lus been iajprisoiii^d aa 
'.ara; two terms in Michigan prison, 6 years; one te 
o., 1 year; nne term at Joliet, I1L, IJ jears, and ia i 
13 
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iBD the average 
iw«: in jails);a 
Jefferson City, 
a his firth term 
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in Ihe Wuconnn jirieoo. Hf k ', 
1 is HiDcJudf d, wMd] vill 
[* of Lk life in prinon.'' 

Anil tiiifi fur PennEvlvaoiB.: H 

"Ties* ba* recentiT died in the Easieni pGnitenciarr of PMinrrU'uim Am^ 
G<!ntiiui vfao, being imprititmed tlierc w Uie lime of tMckens' viul in (bat 
inatitaticsi, is IHH, is nunt rividly and iiath«ticB!ly dewribed io his Ataer- 
'Hie taste and insenBlty he bad dispisj'cd,' in omuncmung 
rsltiraljiig die few f(«l of gmand conneM^ willi il. mvR Dirt- 
iDsl exusordtnsTT; and vet, a more d^«9ed, broken-hearted, 
»retcbed crentot* ii ironld he dUEcnli Iti imagine. I never sa* wich ■ pi<v 
tore of (uritim affiiraJoD and durtrew at mind.' At the lime of hi« d«>Mh 
tliio prinuner va^ Berviog hiE jifih term in that instilnlion, and meanwhile 
Lad alM aerred iwo terms in other jinaons, ^ring him al[ tdd ■ [irison ei- 
perieiwe of S5 reare.'' 

Swj.ipo&e jfe tiist these states are sanners above nil tlte $-tates 
because thcv snfFer puch things? Not at all. Tbe noxt item 
of this class which comes l-o tlie surface in the news]>a]>ers i&ay 
^e from New T- irk or Massacliusetts. Such cases may hp f-und 
anywhere aod everywhere, — in families, schools, or states, — 
whenever atid wherever the docbine of retributive punishmoiit 
prevails. ^m 

IMsons are fiw the protection of society. Then? should W ^M 

FEWER FIXES ^ 

and fewer short terms in jails, houses of oorrection, and prieons 
for a large class of jtregnant criine-s such ae vagalfindaj^, 
drunkenness and pr'">stitution. That others may be to blame 
does not exculpate the persons addicted to these crimes, nor 
give them license to prey upon society. Our s\-iiipnthies may 
go out Ui them and for them, but never at the expense of the 
public welfare. With them, as with others, the nde should be, 
nnoe in prison let them slay there, not for a definite period, but 
for a definite purpose, let it take ten years or twenty- 
Given a prison therefore, and the period of ronfinenient 
y case should be determiueil by putling under c'on- 
fribution the authenlio history of the prisoner's previous life, 
all the facts and circumstances of his crime, and tlie rt'i'ord of 
Ilia ooiiduet from the day of inc;trceralioii to the hour of dis- 
Liid those who have had the best oppurlunitieN to Ktudy 
ind to know tlie prisonpr, and are best^informed as lo iho pecul- 
iarities and idiosyncrafifs of the criminal fla.sses, should from 
these data fix the day of discharge. 

It is not possible to announce an accoploibli 
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wertheless, it has seemed quite proper ti.i alleninl 
prison question upon high and tenable grounds, lij 
froinjt every element of ]Kiesible viniliotiveneSH i 
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iam. Yet would I avoid all merely verbal disputes. If there 
be Home who prefer to say that to punish the guilty is the most 
effective way to insure protection from crime; and others who 
lioM tliat the reformatory roaii is the most direct route to indi- 
vidual and public safety, I heg of them not to pronounce against 
indeterminate sentences because, pprhance, tney cannot assent 
to every phrase of mine. Rather let them consider whether in- 
determinate sentences, with conditional discharge and authority 
to re-imprison if good habits are not maintained, do not offer 
tlie moat feasible means wliether for insuring proper punish- 
ment, or stimulating reformation. If there be those who fear 
tiiat prison officers and managers would become tlie dupes of 
liypocrites and be exposed to the danger of having sympathy 
dominate reason in the matter of the retention or diBoharge of 
criminals, I ask them to consider the practical workings of the 
present system and candidly answer whether hypocrites do not 
now impose upon judges, or whether sometimeH public sympa- 
thy and sometiraes public vengeanpe may not be found in cnm- 
inal judgments. So also, if there he those who question the 
propriety of supervising discharged convicts and following them 
uito private life, to guide, adinonish and protect, as well as in 
ease of necessity, to re-imprison, and look upon it as unwar- 
rantable official espionage, let them reflect and inquire whether 
this class of people do not in fact quite as much need to be pro- 
tected from the unwise and unreasonable opposition and preju- 
dices of society, as society needs protection from them; and 
whether they cannot recall more than one case where, in all 
human probability, a. little kindly help or n.n official admonition 
would biive averted a fatal relapse into criminal haliits. 

There is no process of reasoning, with which I am acquainted, 
that can explain or excuse the 

ISCOKGRUITIKS AND INC0RBIBTBHCIB3 

which appear whenever we study prison records. Omitting all 
discussions of the folly of turning loose upon society the con- 
firmed criminal, whose notions of right and wrong and whose 
respect for law run parallel with those of an enraged ami starv- 
ing lion, how is it with those prisoners, who, having eyes to see 
and ears to hear, have learned that they have been kept in confine- 
ment one, two, or more years longer than others convicted of 
similar crimes, accompanied by more aggravated circumstances? 
These go out firmly convinced that the state has done them a 
grievous wrong; that under the forms of law it has unjustly 
taken from them, for varying periods, their liberty and mean- 
time subjected them, without reason, to prison fare, prison dis- 
cipline and prison toil. And there is no legal redress, no satis- 
fact<iry e.xplanation that can be offered, no lawful way of getting 
even with the world. Put yourself iii his place; imagine what 
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i(]fluence such convictions and such BituationB would have upon 
you ; anf] you can forecast the future of this class of iliscliarged 
prisoners. Thistles do not produce figs, nor thorns, grapes. 
• Certainly, 

PERFECTION IS NOT ATTAINABLE 

under any system. Mistakes are inevitable. But with indeter- 
minate sentences and conditional diaohargeH, regulated by 
prison managers, the margin for mistakes will be reduced to 
the minimum, and the egregious blunders which now disfigure 
the records of our courts and prisons appear no more forever. 
Wilde there would be not many terms of less than two years 
and the average of all terms would be, as it ought to be, much 
increased, yet, withal, would these terms bo so apportio?ied as 
to command the respect, if not in all cases the approval, of pria- 
oiiers and public alike. 

Prisons are for the protection of society, and every consider- 
ation, whether of prudence, economy, safety, or justice, requires 
that seotenoes thereto should be wholly indeterminate. 



Z. R. Beockway, New York: I heartily wish I had written 
the paper read by Col. Burchard myself, and yiiu will allow me 
to express my great gratification at hearing it, and the reason 
for it. In 1870 I had the honor of bringing out this idea at Cin- 
cinnati more prominently than ever before, ajid on two or three 
oooasions since that time I have had the privilege of presenting 
papers on the subject to the legislature; and to come here to- 
night and hear this able report approving of it, and which has 
been received with such frequent applause, is something for 
wliich I am very thankful. 

I like tlie opening and the closing, the alpha and omega of 
that paper. Let us come down from our high horse of theories 
and speculations, and put this work before us clearly and dis- 
tinctly, excluding every other tbought, and consider that of 
protection frnm criminals. Every other thing is included in 
that. We need think of notliing else, and if we proceed on 
that line it will be with the very best of results. We want pro- 
tection. I noticed the newspaper reports of the remarks of 
Governor Fairchild, that on his return from England he was 
impressed witli the need of better care and instruction of crira* 
inals. Also, Governor Rusk said with some gratification, that 
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Wiacooain hiid made some efforts to teach the priaoners in t!ie 
prisons the error of their ways. If tliey are like the prisons in 
the east they can't Biio it yet. 

There is a need of protection for society. I took up the re- 
port of the state of New York containing the discharges from 
the state prisons kst year, and from Ihree prisons of New York 
there were about four felons discharged for every working day 
in the year, I suppose that in other states the proportion is 
□early the same; but after makiug some allowance for the great 
city of New York, outside of whiph there must be about the 
same proportion of released criminals t(j mingle witli society, 
that would make in New York about 1,200 a year. Supposing 
these were distrilmted through fifty counties, how many would 
that he to B county? Twenty-four to the county. Supposing, 
for instance, it were flashed over the wires to-night that some 
government in Europe had sent twenty-four felons to every 
county, or even but two, from the prisons of Europe, for every 
working day in the year, and for every year. Would we not be 
alarmed? Would not congress be aaked to fortify our coasts 
to keep them away? But we are doing something like that all 
the time. 

With these indeterminate aentonces we can send them out 
with the probability that they will live without breaking the 
law. We have also a conditional release, wbicb may delay an 
absolute release for a considerable time. It is the practice with 
UB at the New York Reformatory to give a conditional release, 
and hold control over discharged persons and bring them in 
again if necessary. 

I want to say a few words more on the relation of indeter- 
minate sentences to reformatory prisons. When we first advo- 
cated this, they said: If you send men to prison on indetermi- 
nate sentences you will have to build new prisons, great ones, 
and it will cost too much, and no legislature will be willing to 
make the necessary appropriations. Another practical difficulty 
we have found has been a want of motive on the part of men 
to fall in witit our ])lans and measures for their improvement, 
and adopt them. There has been no marked difference in the 
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priaonB. They are the same that had been in use for thirty i 
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Under the old Byatom we felt aa though we were weighted 
and burdened with a heavy load, and failed to accomplish much. 
Under the new syRtem we have a very different state of things, 
and I feel the difference every day. It is like the difference 
between driving along a heavy road with an ax team and prod- 
ding them at every step, making slow progress, and driving over 
a smooth track a spirited team of thoroughbreds. We have the 
thoroughbreds in hand just now. The power of motive can be 
illustrated in a great many ways. Take our three grades: the 
3d the lowest, the 3d the intermediate one, and the lat the 
highest, or probationary, or pieparatory to being released. In 
the third grade there are not many. There are no punishments 
except in the third grade, and there is not more than ten per 
cent, that need what ia commonly known as prison punishment. 
This illustrates at once the power ul' some motive that has hith- 
erto been Jacking in prisons. Under the old system every pris- 
oner has a period of aolitary confinement. We adopt the other 
plan. On the indeterminate plan, when they are received they 
wear cUizen'a clothes. It remains with each priaoner to fall or 
rise. He can rise; if he falls he can rise again. From the in- 
termediate they seldom go into the the third claaa; they go from 
the aecond up and out. If a man falls into the third, or convict 
grade, he can get nut of that again, but nut so soon; or when 
guilty of larceny or something akin to that, that keeps him in. 
a longer time. It takes six months to get from the second to 
the first, and then he must remain six months in that, or the 
probationary grade; and tlien when the question of his release 
comes before the managers there are three conditions on which 
any man can secure a release: 1st, that he must have remained 
there twelve months; 3d, that he has fulfilled the laws and re- 
quirements of the institution; 3d, that he must be provided with 
some legitimate occupation by which he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to make a Uving during the remainder of his life. We 
always correspond with an employer before a prisoner is re- 
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with a proper outfit, as though it liad come (r< 
mother, and they moat all reach their destination. 

I would like to aay in regard to this power of i 
in any direction we please, that during the last 
a clasB of young men come from New York who were much 
more mischievoua than any young men in college, and who were 
also malicious. There were 500 in the school. The manager 
o( the east wing came over one night, saying the devil was to 
pay, that the lights were all out and it was dark as a stack of 
black cats. I went over into the east wing and saw that the 
gas was lighted again. I went around, and was told by the 
officers in charge that there had not been the slightest noise or 
a word spoken by any one except one man, who imagining I 
would come, had told them in stentorian t<"inBS to " shut up." 

Another illuBtration: During tiie last winter we had a com- 
mittee of investigation from the state legislature. It was a put 
up job. During the presence of this committee of examina- 
tion, there were thirty or forty, or fifty men in the foundry who 
thought it would be a good time to force the tobacco rations, 
and for the first time we had a little insurrection. Some tliirly 
of the men refused to work unless they had tobacco. One of 
the committee said to them in going about: " Don't yon have 
tobacco?" " No," " Well, if I wanted it I would have it, or 
raise the greatest row." It did not take long for this to have 
its effect. A number refused to work. I tried an experiment. 
The patrol of the galleries are faithful men. We had them re- 
tire to their places, so that in twenty minutes they can commu- 
nicate with each one of them. We let tbe.'se men go over 
Saturday and Sunday and Sunday night, to see whether we 
would have any workers or not after they had time for reflec- 
tion. On Monday morning it had reached only forty-one men. 
We appointed a place for consultation, and sent for one at a 
time and talked with them, and all but seven went to work; the 
seven I was obliged to c.ierce. This is an ilhistration of the 
power of motive as it pervades the whole establishment, and 
by placing before them a motive to influence tliem we avoided 
what might have been an insurrection of great magnitude, with 
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all the liad results of greatly diminished labor and sohool 
progress. 

We have in connection ■with the institution an evening school. 
We use the stimulus of the marking system. We have an ex 
aminstiiin once a, month, and if a man fails i 
month, perhaps more. We have a achoul three 
and takinn- a term of the same number of 
a fair statement to say ive make about thre 
ill the : 
In the 



L that he loses a 
; evenings a week, 
months, I think it is 
3 times the progress 
' studies. The teachers are all college graduates. 
sr, while the weather is too hot for the evening 



schools, we have a court^e of lectures, nne each week to each of 
the three divisions of the echool; to the higher grade on busi' 
ness laws; to the intermediate on general history; to the kiwer 
grade in writing and on business forms. The whole 500 in- 
mates are divided — about 320 in the lower grade, about 150 
in the intfirraediate grade, and about 130 in the upper grade. 
Abiiut one-third of the men in the upper grade have been 
through Nnrdhoff's Political Economj' and Arithmetic', and many 
of them through Algebra and into Plane Geometry; and last 
winter we took Haven's Moral Philosophy, strange as it may 
seem. (Applause and laughter.) Let me here say there is 
more moral instruction in one lesson from Haven's or any other 
good moral philosophy, given by a teacher not a preacher, a^ a 
lesson in which men must be examined, than in any number of 
ordinary sermons from an ordinary 8600 chaplain. 

But enough about that. We have about 5^5 young fellowa 
turned over to us from the city of New York, and we are 
charged with the duty of setLding them out to be citizens; and 
that is what reform means with us; simply taking a bad citizen 
and making a gi>od citizen out of him, and have him provided 
with this ennobling, power-giving and elevating motive. How 
can it be done? Skill cornea in as a director. The direction in 
which we push a man will be determined by the defects of char- 
acter to be correlated. A large per cent, of our men come to 
us with no idea of causation. There is in the minds of a vast 
number of criminals no connection between the cause of any- 
thing and the consequence of it. Another difBculty we have 
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to contend with is that a large ])roi)ortion of them have no abid- 
ing place at all. Another la the lack of self-oontrol. We eu- 
deavor to give them the power of aelf-control, and the next 
thing after, and coming from that, ia the feeling of self-respect; 

d the next the ability to earn a living, to obtain an honorable 
self- support. Then with reasonable time wo do reasonably well. 
Under this training the men will grow intellectually; they can 
hardly help growing, whether or no, under the influence of these 
powerful motives, so that in two, three, five or more years, unless 
m can't grow at all, he ia a new creature in spite of himself. 
He has new ideas, new motives, new tastes, so that the old 
things have passed away and all things have become new, a re- 
generation wrought by force. 

Question, by Dr. Gillett, Illinois: Do tt:e courts in giving 
fientencea give the length of time? 

Answer, No; the law says they shall not say. 

Question. After a person is dismissed can you recall him 
again if needed? 

Answer. Yea. 

Hbnkt J. DoDGB, Illinois: We have heard considerable to- 
night about what to do with the inmates of prisons and in- 
determinate sentences. I would like to hear a word or two 
about what we shall do for them before they go there, and es- 
pecially after they come out. In the city of Chicago, as here, 
I suppose we have poHce stations and jails. We have three 
stations containing all tbe women arresteil for crime, and in one 
of them, about two weeks ago, I saw between the hours of 10 
o'clock Saturday night and 9 o'clock Monday morning, fitty-six 
women. They were searched when they came in by male 
officers. They remain in this station without any female attend- 
ant whatever until they are transferred to tbe jail. In Chicago 
they have no night matron in the jail, and it is enly ayear since 
they had a day matron. So you see these women are left alone 
till after they get into the penitentiary; and tlien tiiey do noth- 
ing for them after they are discharged. The men are sent out 
with a suit of clotlies, so that they could not be pointed out by 
their apparel as convicts. 
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For the last five months we have had an organization for aid- 
ing discharged convicts, and in that time about 150 have applied 
fur aid, and some 60 have found situations and are doing well. 
We are doing this at a cost of a little over eight dollars each 
to the association. It costs about $300 to convict. Putting it 
on the basis of dollars and cents, see how much it saves to the 
city and the state. For 75 men out of 150 applying to us, we 
obtained situations. We know where they are. I ask you this 
question, and I want you to seriously answer it: You may dis- 
cuss these dry reports, and look over these city records, and go 
to the states prisons and ask yourselves what you are going to 
do for them while they are in the prisons; but I ask you what 
are you going to do for them when they come out? A criminal 
comes to you with $10 in money and a discharge; what will you 
do with the discharged convict? 

Z. R. Brockway, New York (in answer to a question): We 
have religious services in our institution. 
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EIGHTH SESSION. 

Thursday Morning, Aui^uat 10, 1B82. 

Pratke hy Rabbi S. H. Sonnenschein, Missouri: O, eternal 
Father, and source of light and salvation, tu thoe we look, all 
the day of every day in the year, from the beginning to the end 
of our exiatence. We are glad to-day that thou hast preserved 
ua from the lower state of ig^l^^ance and darkness, and hast 
given us so much of light and knowledge that we may use for 
thy glory and the good of our fellow men. To thee we look 
to-day, as yesterday, and all the days of our lives gone before, 
for the grace thy wisdom hast bestowed on us, not only to be 
thy children, dej)endent on thee, but also to a certain extent 
partners in the work of thy service; and for this distinction and 
privilege we thank thee, and that in this Conference thou dost 
recognize our efforts as humble instruments in thy hands for 
doing good. May thy wisdom and goodness direct and guide 
ua, so that the results of our labors may be an honor to thee, to us, 
and to all dependent on us, so that we may glorify thee on earth, 
and that thy name maybe hallowed through all eternity. Amen. 

The Oommittee on the Education of the Blind had the floor 
for the morning session. In the absence of the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Wm. B. Waite, of New York, the reports 
and papers which had been forwarded to Prof. A. 0. Wright, as 
Secretary of the Conference, were referred to Mrs. Sarah F. C. 
Little, of Wisconsin, a member of that committee, who with 
other instructors of the blind had just arrived. While waiting 
for them to arrange for the consideration of the subject, the 
following discussion took place. 



THE TREATMENT OF INFANTS IN INSTITUTIONS. 

Dr. W. J. Scott, Ohio: I have listened to hear something 

growing out of the re[)ort from Massachusetts, how it ia that 

they feed the babiea in Massachusetts, and specially this class 
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of children that are sent out of the public institutions. In my 
experience that class has been more trouble to manage and 
treat than any other doss of patients we have had anything to 
do with. Mr. Saiibom reported what to me ia a very remarkable 
thiiig, if I underHtood correctly, that tliey have raised 93 per 
cent, of this class. (Mr, Sanboni; No, No 1 I will explain that). 
That was my understanding of that report. My experience 
would be that you reverse these figures, bury the 93 and raise 
the other 7 per cent., and I think that is the abiiost universal 
experience in hospitals. 

F. B. Sanboun, Massachusetts: The same questioji has been 
asked before; the explanation is needed because it is so largely 
at variance with the experience of others and of our own, till 
we found out the way to deal with this class of children, and 
we have beeji greatly surprised with our success so far. There 
is a difference in classes, and that class of which Dr. Scott 
speaks, aa I suppose, is confused witJi tliat of general infant 
mortality. The peculiar mortalily of motherless infanta that 
have been deserted and exposed in public is another thing, and 
has lieen until recently in almost all comrauuiliea very large, and 
our esperienoe did not differ much from that of others, until we 
ascertained how to treat these children. TJie best foundling 
asylum as far aa I know, cannot save the lives of more than 35 
per cent, of this class of children, with the best of care. We 
were very much puzzled over this. We started with the idea 
that if tliey ouuld hare the same food and care as in a private 
family we might save them. We tried it. We gave the milk 
from a single cow, and yet the results were not essentially dif- 
ferent, though we reduced the per cent, from 99 to 89, and pos- 
sibly for some years down to 75, but we could not overcome the 
perplexing difficulty. Then we established small infant 
asylums, with ten or so at first, and gradually increased to HO 
or 30. There the same difficulties met us. With the best man- 
agement and the best pJiyHicians and ladies as attendants, we 
could not reduce it much below 60 per cent. In the early years 
we lost GO per cent, at least of this class. It was not a very 
promising result. 



But something must he done, and these children not be al- 
lowed to die, and the physicians and ladies went into the matter. 
They moved to another building, where there were better sani- 
tary oonditions, and finally they buiU on the most private place 
at Brookline, and there they established proper regulations and 
came to the crucial point anil refused to allow more than four 
infanta to be kept in one room, for we discovered that a single 
raarasmic infant brought into a room where there were ten 
other infants would affect them all. This waa discovered from 
long and rlose observation, extending over several years, and 



s-house, who has probably made 
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infants was introduced among 
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. He could not uniJerstand it 
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the physician of our State Aim 
more auti)i>sies than anyone el 
that when any one of these dyiti 
a half a dozen or more healthy i 
impossible to save any of them, 
at first, but he reasoned it out a 
of some kind was conveyed from a 
mus, and all would become affected so that they would not 
assimilate food, but waste away and die. So we eAoluded every 
child of this description from the alma-house; no child waa 
allowed to enter the State Alma-house, and if a mother dies in 
the alms-house and leaves a child, unless a wet nurse can be 
proouretl at once, it is removed; and these precautions are taken 
so that at once infection or contagion is shut off. Having done 
these things we did reduce the mortality of the better class of 
children I think to about 15 per cent. I think the asylum mor- 
tality btts not been more than 15 per cent, for the last few years. 
But of the other children, rejected because they were syphil- 
litic, or for o.her reasons, they wore thrown on the state ; and the 
board, of which I am one of the ofGcers, procured the passage of 
a law to place these children out in families, and about two years 
agolastwinterthe board undertook, through its managing officers, 
to distribute these poor children, many of whom were dying, or 
supposed to be, among families in country towns and in neigh- 
borhoods out of the city. At first we hail the small number of 
twenty or so on han<l, but the number rapidly increased until 
the management hat) now of infanta under two years old, sev- 
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enty-six, on the first of August, and twenty- four over two years 
years of age. Only infanta under two years of age are liable 
to this great mortality. These seventy-six infanta have been 
moved since the first of June from the city of Boston; not one 
of them has been left in the compact limits of the L'ity. Some 
of them are in the suburbs, but not as densely pupnlated as 
the city. Then they are distributed in about thirty other towns, 
and by the regulationa we put but one child in a family. Some 
of them have a wet nurse, but they are generally brought up 
on a bottle, or in ways that children are generally brouglit up. 
They are carefully visited by two medical officers of the board, 
one a man the other a woman, both physicians, who have this 
special duty of visiting these children when they are ill; and if 
they are not ill to visit them to see the condition of the children 
and the families in which they are placed. I understand that 
at the present time every one of them is in excellent condition. 
This has been going on for two years, and it is this that accounts 
for the present low per cent, of their mortality. 

As I stated, those in the infant asylum number seventy-four, 
and those under the immediate care of Dr. Wheelwright about 
as many more, making 150 in all. During July they numbered 
ITO ajid upwards, as they were coming and going, and there 
were only seven deaths. 

If I had been told two years ago thatsuch results could have 
been secured during the summer months, I would not have be- 
lieved it possible. But we know it is, because every death is 
reported. Any deaths among these seventy-six would bo re- 
ported instantly — within twenty-four hours. The deaths at 
the asylum are reported weekly; and sometimes a death has 
escaped notice for a little more than a week. But it is abso- 
lutely sure that only this number of deaths has occurred, and 
we have every reason to believe, not only from the annual sta- 
tistics but from the experience of this summer, that we have 
lirought these children into a condition where less than thirty 
per cent, die in any given year. Of course at the end of two 
years more than thirty per cent, die, but my figures relate to 
only one year. There are but few deaths between the ages of 
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two and five years, li" 
of the first two years o 
infants in our charge. 



are probably saving during- tlio period 
infancy, at least 65 per cent, of all tbo 



The Committee on the Education of the Blind then reportijd, 
through Mrs. Little, recoramending the following progrniiune, 
which was carried out as follows: 

1. Report on the Education of the Blind, b) be read in the absence gl Mr. 
W»il, by Prof. Geo. L. Smead, of Ohio. 

2. Paper by P. Lane, of Baton Rouge, Lotiiaitina, on the Education of llie 
Blind and Deaf Mutes in One Institiidon, to be read by Prof. J. J. IVtw, nf 
Minnesota. 

3. Paper by B. B. Hiintoon, of Louinville, Kentucky, on Ibe ToHliliitiom 
fur the Blind a Proper Part of Public Education, t« be read by Prof. J. L. 
NoyCH, of Fajribault, Minnesota. 

4. Paper of M. AnagnoB, on the HindranceB to the Welfare and I'rugrujs 
of State Institutions, to be read hy Mn. Asa D. Lord, of Batavia, Nuw York. 

5. Diacu^on upon the papers. 



Mr. President: I liad hoped to present to the Conference some 
interesting facts, drawn from the United States census of ISSd, 
but being unable to obtain the necessary statistics, I beg to sub- 
mit, on behalf of the committee on the Education of the Blind, 
(in addition to the valuable pajjers kindly funnahed at the re- 
quest of the writer by Mr. B. B. Huntiion, Superintendent of 
the Kentucky school; Mr. M. Anagnos, Superintendent uf the 
Massachusette school, and Mr. P. Lane, of the Louisiana sohui)l), 
the following brief statement. 

The practical work of educating the blind was begun in 1K3S 
in New York city. There are now in the United States twenly- 
nine schools for the blind, having an attendance in 188J,ui' 
2,269 pupils. The per capita appropriation ranges from 1^25 to 
♦300; the difference in cost depending upon difference in nmnbora 
and facilities, on the amount, kind, and efficiency of work dime, 
and on difference in management. 

The number of pupils in the respective institutions in the 
year 1881, and the par "cent, which that number was of thu 
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Thp lollowing propoMtiorT) aro prosfinted as hiiying been 
established b\ thf expnrience and judgmpnt of thosp who have 
f ngagpd in the work <f educating the blind lung enough to 
enable them to speak knowinjil^ 

1 That all blind children should receive an education, 
adapted to their wants and conditions, free of charge 

3 That indigence should in no cane be made a conditon for 
admlPBion 

d That the period of pupilage, and kind ot training should 
be adapted to the capacities of ea(.b individual case, and not 
mjde alike for al] 

4 That all such schools or institutions are a legitimate part 
of the system of public education, and as such bhould be mcor 
porated into that sjatem, and should he separated from, and 
never classified with Penal, Reformatory or Eloemosjnar^ es- 
tablishments 

5. That pohtiual urpartizan influences should never be per- 
mitted to effect the appointment or removal of officers or em- 
ployes of any grade, nor in any way to control the manage- 



*In Kansas and Iowa the number of pupik exceeds the number of blind 
between the agea of S and 20 jearn, between which ages, the educable blind 
are included. The exceas of per cecCage in these slates seema to be made 
up of pereuDa over 20 ur uiidtr S years of age. 
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6. That bliod adults Bliould not be educated or cared for in 
the same achoiil with children. 

7. That two classes of defectives, as the blind, and the deaf 
and dumb, should not be cared for in the same school. 

8. That the sexes should be separated except during the 
hours, and for the puposes of ini^truction, and all communication 
between interdioted. 

9. That careful grading and classification should be effected, 
both in and out of the scihool room. 

10. That diecipline should be maintained without resort to 
corporal inflictions. 

11. That the use of tobacco should be prohibited, and absti- 
nence therefrom required as a condition of admission and con- 
tinuance as a pupil. 

13. That such schools should be located in the largest cities. 

13. That each school should have three departments of in- 
struction, viz.; literary, musical and industrial. 

14:. That as educated blind persons seldom become a public 
charge, it is wise and prudent for the public and state, to foster 
with a liberal hand, all institutions for the education of the 
blind, and to provide all needful facilities for their most efficient 
instruction. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the committee on the 
Education of the Blind. 

Wm. b. wait. 

Chairman. 



By p. Lang, of Baton Rogue, La. 

So far as known to me the first attempt to educate the blind 
in the same Institution with deaf mutes was made in Paris. In 
the beginning of the systematic training of the blind in school, 
a few blind pupils were placed in the mstitution for the deaf 
and dumb in Paris. The work of educating the two classes in 
the same establii^hment was opposed by so many difficulties that 
it was soon deemed a failure and abandoned. Thisblunder has 
been repeated in the United States, and at this moment dual 
institutions, or institutions for the joint education of the blind 
and deaf mutes are maintained in six states. Why the blind 
and the deaf and dumb should ever have been placed in the 
same institution for the purpose of education, can be answered 
only by supposing that it was assumed, and by some is still as- 
sumed, that as these two classes were marked by defects which 
widely separated them from those in a normal condition, they 
must in some unknown and unknowable way be near each other; 
14 
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_ education of these claBBes 

mainly a work of charity, and as the cost per person for serving 
a large number of persons is less than the cost per person for 
serving a amall number, it would be chpaper to serve both 
classes in one establishment. I can conceive of no other rea- 
sons which can be aasmned as authorising or excusing this phe- 
nomenal folly. The union of the blind and deaf mutes in one 
establififament is hurtful to both, and the emphasized hurt is to 
the blind. Any abnormal association is injurious, because it is 
a in ultipti cation of inoonvenienoes. Any association based on 
a defect multiplies inconvenience ami aggravates the uneasiness 
of every member by burdening him with the discomforts of 
others. To bring together the blind and the mutes is to bring 
together deprivations each of which shades the other with B 
deeper gloom and a more mournful dreariness. In the presence 
of the blind, the deaf mutes feel more keenly their own lack; 
and in presence of the mutes, the blind are more oppressed by 
the sense of loss. The victims of these respective deprivations 
placed at the opposite poles of misfortune, are removed from 
earh other by the whole diameter of calamity; nor can any con- 
trivance bridge the chasm that separates them. Man can not 
bring together what God has put asunder. It is sometimes said 
that the sight of the mute is serviceable to the blind, and the 
speech and hearing of the blind helpful to the mute. The 
Btatement declares a fancied possibility; not a real possibility 
that can be actualized in a fact. It is true that a deaf mute 
boy may guide a blind boy in walking; but such guidance serves 
to render more painfully conspicuous the misfortune of each, is 
distasteful to both, and oppressively humiliating to the bKnd. 
Communication between the blind and the mute is imperfect, 
slow, and painful; a wretched, ghastly grimace at intercourse; 
a miserable mockery of bereavement. Blindness and deaf 
muteness are isolating and dissocializing defects, and their iso- 
lating and dissocializmg tendencies are strengthened by bring- 
ing them together. Gathering the blind into schools exclusively 
for them has in it something of evil. This evil is mitigated, 
perhaps overbalanced, by the educational process, the yearly 
breaking in upon school routine by the vacation, and by the 
circumstance that school life is limited to a few years. While 
at school the blind feel that they are not looked upon by visit- 
ors simply as boys and girls, but specially and emphatically as 
blind persons. The morbid consciousness of defect is thus ex- 
cited or strengthened, and the effect is depressing. No one 
takes pleasure in his own lacks, or likes to place his defects 
upon exhibition. People do not like to expose their poverty, 
and blindness is a most grievous poverty. All that is here in- 
dicated is made worse in a dual institution. The educational 
methods required by these two classes are wholly different. For 
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the blind, all instructional applianoes must be addressed to the 
touch or to the ear. For the mutes everything must be ad- 
dressed to the eye. The physical training iif the blind requires 
a epeoial arrangement of grounds ; all obstacles must be perma- 
nently removed, and there must be absolute and nonstant assur- 
anoe that there is nothing to oppose free and full movement. 
For mutes such arrangement and such assurance is not required. 
The educator qf mutes cnust address himself solely to the eye. 
He thus unconsciously acquires an esaggemted estimate of the 
value of the eye as a channel of communication. He doubta 
the practicability of educating those who lack the eye. This 
doubt disqualifies him for directing the education of the blind. 
The number of edueable mutes is much greater than the num- 
ber of edueable blind. In a dual institution there will be at 
least twice as many mutes as blind. This excess of numbers 
will ipve special importance to the department for mutes, and 
this importance means thatall efforts will be mainly to advance 
the mutes. Blindness depresses physically, deaf-muteness de- 
presses mentally. The union of mutes and blind is therefore 
the bringing together of physical and mental depression. Two 
weaknesses cannot be helpful to each other; two depressions 
cannot elevate; two evils cannot make a good. It may be said 
that the dual institution may be so administered as to prevent 
or avoid the evil mentioned. Such an institution may be so 
managed as to prevent or avoid some inconveniences; but no 
administration can prevent the evil created by the existence of 
the thing administered. The real evil lies in the existence of 
the dual institution, not in its aiiministration. It may be urged 

I that blind persons have been educated in dual institutions. This 
may be true; but an exceptional fact does not invalidate a gen- 
eral truth. The fact that Enoch and Elijah escaped does not 
disprove the general proposition that all men are mortal. Some 
men have health in a pestilent morass; but it yet remains true 
that such a morasa does not possess the conditions of salubrity. 
Much more might be adduced against tke dual institution; but 
flRougli has been said to render apparent the inutility, and even 
the burtfulness uf such an estabbshment. 
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BY B, B. HUNTOON. 

Mr. President, and Members of the Conference of Charities 

and CorrecHone: 

You have sent out into the bye-ways and calleil us blind per- 
sona, or their representatives, to this feast. We fee! that we 
have not on the wedding garments, and it would not surprise ua 
if some of you, having insight enough to see that we blind 
men were clothed neither in rags or stripes, should say to us: 
" Friends, how came you in hither." 

This being a Conference of Charities and Corrections, it ia of 
the utmost importance that we should have a elear idea of what 
are charities; for we may cot differ in defining corrections; but 
where we have rightly drawn our defining lines, institutiona 
for the blind, for the deaf and dumb and for the feeble-minded, 
will be found outside. 

If any one will take the trouble to look tlir<3ugh the annual 
reports of any of our institutions for the blind, he will find 
frequent reference made to the evil effects coming from this 
common mistake of considering these institutiona asyluma — of 
classifying us among the charities. True, we draw money 
fnjra the public treasury, so do our state universities, our agn- 
ciiltural and mechanical colleges, our normal schools, and all of 
our public schools. Our work is exclusively educational, main- 
tained and established for the education of blind children. We 
have our regular seaaion of forty weeks, and our regular annual 
vacations, in which the pupils return to their homes. 

It is a fact that there is not a single blind asylum supported 
by the state in this country. But nearly every state maintains 
a state school for the blind. But we are recognized by the 
people as asylums, and generally speaking, so we must eipect 
to stay for a long time. But we ha\'e the right to hope that 
those who have a regard for the purity of their own English, 
will not put themselves on a level with tnose who write ua down 
Blind Asyluma — generally with two "s's." 

We belong clearly and distinctly to the educational part of 
the state's work. Tradition — the customs derived from our 
fathers, the judgment of the best and wisest statesmen of 
country, now and in past times, all declare the principle that in 
the general intelligence of our people lie all the hopes of the 
maintenance of free government. Hence in this country the 
prevalence of public schools. You may say that despotisms 
establish public schools, true, but you must not forget that in 
the one case the purpose of the public school is to estaiilish 
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military despotism — in the other to encourage freedom. There 
the ffOTemment secures a more intelligent soTdter, here, & more 
intelligent citizen. And in no classes of tlie community can 
this broad distinction between the purposes of a monarehial 
and of a republican form of government be more clearly marked 
than in the management of the deaf and dumb, of tne blind, 
and of the imbecile, in their respective countries. Abroad 
these defective classes are cared for, gathered into homes and 
asylums, and maintained, or receive at their homes a weekly 
dole, out of the tender mercies of a paternal government, or 
the charities of the humane. Here they are gathered into 
schools, while still in the teachable ages, and are taught inde- 
pendence; and they go forth from our schools able to maintain 
themselves and take their full part in the duties of American 
citizenship. Abroad, what Is done for the defeotive olasses 
springs from a sentiment of pity, here their claim to an edu- 
oatioii is the same as that of other children, and recognized by 
our state governments as a right. In this country the educated 
blind feel any expression of a sentiinent of pity toward them 
as an insult, while abroad they depend upon it for their existence. 
This whole miserable business of classing us among the 
asylums — the charities of the government — comes to us from 
Europe, it is an old world inheritance of error, propagated here 
by thoughtlessness and ignorance, and it does us harm without 

There is no common ground upon which those who care for 
the defective classes in this country and those who care for 
them in Europe can stand. There, the avowed object is how 
at the least cost to su])port a pauper. Here, how in the best 
way to create-a citizen. 

In England they carry out their plan nobly, with a lavish 
hand. In that country alone are over forty different institutions 
for the blind, almiet every one of which is an asylum. The 
shining exception being the Boyal Normal College of Music 
for the Blind, established ten years ago in London, by a blind 
American, trained in the Tennessee Schonl for the Blind by its 
blind superinteoilent, who was himself taught iu the Pentisyl- 
vania School for the Blind. 

Travelling in England ten years ago this man, F. J. Camp- 
bell, was so impressed with the wretched asylum system there 
of dealing with the blind that his heart was moved to show 
them how much better the American system might be. He 
estAblished his school, and in a country where the blind have 
alwitys been classed as paupers, he has made eighty per cent, of 
those who leave his school independent and self supporting. 
And all classes of society from the Queen down are amazed 
and delighted. 

It is not from a lack of means that the blind in England are 
nearly all paupers, but from a wrong classification. Ko country 
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England's philanthropists have dealt with the adult blind as 
paupers, and have not thought it possible to make them inde- 
pendent citizens by training tbetn in childhood, as they are 
trained in the United States. 

But none of their institutions are supported by the govern- 
ment. It is in this country aloue that the care of the defective 
classes is assumed by the state with the same objects, and to 
the last extent, as she assumes the eare of any of her children, 
namely, to educate them to become citizens. And this is not 
an act of charity inspired by pity, but of sound state policy, 
whose promises of good results are confirmed by experience. 
Our statistics show over siity-five per cent, of those who leave 
our schools become self sustaining. 

It is a significant fact that our schools for the blind gather in 
only about one-fifth of the blind children of the land. One of 
the most obvious causes for this is the wrong impression pro- 
duced at once by the pitiable name of asylum, given to our 
schools. The word carries withitto the parent, unless specially 
well informed, the thought of retreat, and confinement, and 
restraint; of a permanent separation between parents and their 
children, and the utter destruction of all home feelings; it puts 
the stigma of reeei^'ing alms upon every one of our pupils. It 
is frequently the preponderating influence that condemns a blind 
child to the double darkness of ignorance. 

To you then as men and women of unusual intelligence, who 
have studied more deeply than most the subject of charity, I 
appeal to cease from classing schools among the charities. 
They do not belong there. You perpetuate the <ltfficulties we 
have been struggling against for many years, when you brand 
us with your authoritative stamp as charities. 

We respect, we admire, we esteem you. Tlie work that you 
are doing appeals to our highest feelings. 
we can profit by your experience, and gather wisdom from you 
counsels, but officially, we protest against any attempt to 
include ua among the charities. And we ask your aid to ' ' 
us secure a proper recognition of the fact that our state institu- 
tions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and for the feeble- 
minded, are founded and maintained upon a strictly educational 
basis. 

Specimen papers were distributed through the audience illus- 
trating the difference between the American prints for the 
blind and that most widely used in England. 
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There b an es ent al d fferen e I etween the American and 
English put I o nst tut on I th i the fundamental principles 
of their organization an 1 n the s ur es from which they derive 
their means f eTiaten e 

In Great Br ta o ] ro s o s ade by the state in its sov- 
ereign apa ty fa or of tl e delect e classes. It ib true that 
the field of benefaceuce is nut neglected in the least; but the 
means for its cultivation are not furnished from the public treas- 
ury; they are raised by the donations and contributions of be- 
nevuleJit individuals. Society, as such, in its organic capacity, 
recognizes no obligatiou toward it^ unfortunate members. It 
is entirely left to private charity to perform this duty. But 
whatever is done under this form is so hampered by conditions 
calculated to minister to the vanity of the donors, is so ludi- 
crously encumbered by a complicated machinery of parade imd 
show, of empty titles and long subscription lists; of annual din- 
ner and begging sermons, that, although it maybe very gratify- 
ing to the feelings of the ^vera, its blessedneaa is rather ques- 
tionable so far as the recipients are concerned. 

In this country the policy of the state is to take care of every 
disabled or incaM(iit«ted ottizeu, and to provide the means of 
education for cfff^ child within its borders, iii view not only of 
his assumed rights, but also for the protection of tiie community 
itself against ignorance as a source of pauperism, and as unfit- 
ting men for the duties of citiiiensliip. Hence publio institu- 
tions for the poor ami the perverse, the halt and the criminals, 
the blind and the deaf, the idiots and the insane, are established 
by law, and are supported by means raised by general taxation. 

This policy, admirable and beneficial as it evidently is in most 
respects, is not free from grave disadvantages and certain dan- 
ger, the most serious of which are two: first, political influence 
in the administration and management of state institutions; and 
second, misapprehension of their nature, scope and objects. 

I. POLTTICAI. INTBBFBBBKCB. 

It would be very difficult to exaggerate the disastrous effects 
produced by political or partizan intervention in the selection 
and appointment of the officers of an establishment, and in the 
direction or control of its interests. The lamentable condition 
of many state institutions in the west and south shows conclu- 
sively that this contemptible practice is the most threatening as 
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it ia the moat insidious danger that beaets them. It ia a crying 
evil, affixing a atigma upon the communitiea whioh encourage 
and tolerate it. However it may be dinguised under this pre- 
tense or that excuse, it is obviously pernicious in its character, 
demoralizing in its influence, unscrupulous in its aims, plunder- 
oua in ita attempts, vindictive in its puqioses, deatructive in its 
tendencies and reckless in its action. Through the viciouaoeae 
of this system the usefulnese of atate inatitutiona is greatly ii 



paired, and their 



rippled. Experienced sunt 



irintend-: 
ents, trained and intelligent teachers, skillful pfayeiciane, faith- 
ful officers and honest employes are summarily dismissed from 
their places for no other cause but simply in order to make room 
, for corrupt politicians, and to gratify the hunger for office of 
their henobmen and associatea who were howling on the cnnfinea 
of party strife. Under such circumstances the vital forces of 
public service are weakened, the spriiigs of enthusiasui and 
earnest devotion to duty are dried, activity and hopefulness are 
succeeded by apathy and despondency, and men of acknowl- 
edged ability, scholarly attainments and independence of char- 
acter are driven out of their chosen profeesions. This evil haa 
already assumed such anormoua dimenaiona in several sections 
of the country that it cannot poasibly be cured by the ordinary 
means of grace; and, unlesa the good people of all political 
parties and religious sects unite in a determined effort to close 
the gates of public institutions against the whirlwind of politi- 
cal antagonisms, partizan strife and cagiricious favoritism — 
too often bringing with them confusion and desolation — the 
provision made by the state for the mainteoajme and support of 
these establishments will prove in m^^ in^mices a source of 
annoyance and trouble instead of a blessing ^(^convenienue and 
permanent peace. 

So much for the causes and results of political interference, 
and for the necessity of its immediate repression. 

n. MlSAPPKEHBNSIOrJ OF THK OHABACTKB t 



Let me now proceed to the second topic of my paper — which 
I must confess is tiie leading motive in its composition — and 
state briefly the effects of the mia understanding of the nature 
and objects of state inatitutiona. 

It is well known that some of these establishments have their 
origin in the idea of tho supreme reign of law and order and 
the protection of society; others in the pily and sympathy for 
the disabled and suffering members of the human family; and 
still othera in the right to a thorough education, which the state 
accords to all its children, irrespective of creed, color, social 
condition, or physical defects. In other words, public inatitu- 
tiona are either penal, reformatory, eleemosynary or educa- 
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tional in their oharaoter, A thorough knowledge of this char- 
acter, as well as of the main objects of each of the titate 
institutions, will help those in authority not only to minister 
properly to the wants and traiuinir of their inmates, but to in- 
fuse into them that spirit of manliness, dignity and independ- 
ence which is so essential in the encouragement of individual 
efforts to self respect and maietenance, and in the general suc- 
cesses of life, A misapprehension of this character will lead, 
oil the other hand, to mistaken views of imaginary economy, or 
to more illusions as to the magnificent results of centralization 
in the administration of public charities, or to the adoption of 
unwise rules and measures which will prove in time positively 
detrimental to the vital interests of the society. 

It ia with sincere regret that I am obliged to say in this con- 
nection, that the very call to the managers of the schools for 
the blind to join in the deliberations of the " National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections " is a striking illustration 
of such understanding. It shows conclusively, that the nature 
and scope of the education of sightless children is not as widely 
understood as it ought to be. In consequence of this imper- 
fect knowledge, they are arbitrarily ssjiarated from the deaf 
mutes and are unjustly and indiscriminately classed with 
paupers, criminals and insane. 

I earnestly hope that the representatives of the variou 
schools for the instruction of the blind will not assent tacitly to 
this unfortunate misunderstanding. It will he very unwise, to 
say the least, on their part to do ao. Duty as well as the fund- 
amental principles of their work and the vital interests of their 
charge alike demand chat they should endeavor to rectify this 
error as soon as possible. For myself, I feel compelled to re- 
monstrate Hgainst it. The school with which I am connected is 
founded u[)on the solid rock of equity and not upon the piers 
of pity and favor. It has therefore no official relation whatever 
with the state board of charities. It is placed by law where it 
properly belongs, namely under the supervision of the state 
board of education. It is classed with the state normal schools, 
the state art school, the state agricultural college and the 
schools for the deaf mutes; and I cannot allow myself to do 
the least thing which may have even the appearance of dr^- 
ging it back among the eleemosynary and reformatory estab- 
lishments. In my judgment, the discussions in which the in- 
structors of the blind ought to participate are those of the 
" National Educational Aasociatioo " and the "American Insti- 
tute of Instruction," and to take an active part in anything 
pertaining to the improvement of the methods of teaching, 
mental development, physical and technical training, moral 
education, school discipline, and the like. 

For these reasons I feel constrained not only to request that 
my name be dropped from the list of members of the standing 
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committee which was appointed at the last meeting of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections, but to raise 
my feeble voice against the injuatii'e of classifying the schools 
for the blind with charitable, penal or reformatory institutions. 

PaOF. J. L. NoYES, Minnesota: I will state that in Minne- 
sota we had a deaf and dumb asylum, supplemented by a de- 
partment for the blind, and after a while for feeble minded chil- 
dren, which were all under one board of trustees and one 
superintendent, but now they are separated, 

I endorse from personal experience what lias been said in 
relation to the separation of the blind, they are so separate and 
distinct from other classes that they sliould not be brought into 
one building under the same management, they are separate 
and should be kept separate. 

Dr. J. W. Walk, Pennsylvania: I am not an expert on the 
subject of the treatment of the blind, but I am interested in 
the success and welfare of these cliaritable institutions. I 
would call attention to what seems to me an inconsistency. I 
don't see how institutions of this class can be put on the same 
basis as our public schools. The public schools are founded, 
and defended, on the idea of protection to society, I don't 
believe that institutions for the care and education of the deaf 
and dumb and blind can be put on that ground as readily as for 
the insane. There are not numbers enough of the deaf and 
dumb and blind in the country to endanger the government, 
and their infirmity prevents them from it. There is no way to 
deal with them only as we come out fairly and frankly and 
above board, and do it on the noble ground of charity, and for 
their benefit. They are quite different from our public schools. 
If our children who can hear and see are allowed to grow up 
in ignorance and become criminals, they become a source of 
danger to the state. It is said tliat institutions for the blind are 
not penal, nor reformatory, nor charitable; but that in them the 
sexes should be entirely separated, except in recitations. Now, 
on what grounds shall citizens of the United Slates be denied 
the right of social intercourse? If you accept a part of the 
theory you must accept all. We certainly could not deny that 
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I school, where a most important part of the 
training is in the assooiation in work with the opposite sex. 

Prof, Gbo. L. Smead, Ohio: The people in society may 
need a higher education than the pupils of our blind institu- 
tions; but is the education in our high schools, or in the tech- 
nical schools in many of the states, based od the idea of protec- 
tion to society? I think not. I recollect of reading an article 
by the President of the University of Minnesota, in which he 
disclainiH any such object in that institution. But the educa- 
tion of the blind may be looked on as a protection, on the 
grounil that wo ought to protect citizens from anything that 
tends to degrade and debase, and nothing tends to that more 
than pauperism and begging on the part of the blind. 

In regard to the separation of the sexes, and why it should 
be done in an institution for the blind, the blind, by their in- 
firmity which renders them more or less dependent on the 
assistance of othera, should not be put in such relations that 
they will form attachments for one another. Certainly it 
is undesirable for one to have a blind woman for a wife, on 
account of the evils that may arise from snch a union. For 
that reason it is desirable to have the sexes separated; their 
complete separation may not be desirable or practical. But no 
such reasons exist for the separation of the seses in nur public 
schools. 

Pbof. J. J, Dow, Minnesota: In the institution with which 
I am connected, the asylum for the deaf and dumb, and speak- 
ing from years of experience, I prefer to bring the sexes to- 
gether in the family relation. I say to the young ladies and 
gentlemen at the beginning of the year; Arrange yourselves 
at the table one-half ladies and one-half gentlemen. They 
come together at the meals, go together to the tables, and we 
have socials in the evenings. We get up a social once a month 
and have a "break down," — a good time together. The edu- 
cation (jf these classes is for the protection of hoaety I call 
to mind a case in New York, a young man who was deaf and 
dumb, who had never been educated, who was hired out on a 
farm. Ho became disatiofied with his condition and one day in 
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a fit of passion alew hia employer. He was convicted of the 
crime. He was found to be un<iLlucated ; he knew nothing 
about these thinga and the responsibilities of his relations to 
Boi'iety, except that he ought not to have done it. It ia a 
fact that if these children are not taken bythe state and trained 
aright, they will not be educated. If the state does not do it, 
it will not be done, and they will be allowed to grow up and 
pass a merely animal existence, without restraint. 

In regard to our own institution, some of our pupila that 
have grown up and gone from us, are married, and respected as 
members of society. Some of them are in positions of honor. 
One is the editor of an influential paper; one ia a banker; one 
is a clerk in a leading bank. What thej would be to-day if they 
had not been educated no man can say. In one case a father 
said; This boy must go somewhere, he rules the house, and 
keeps it in disorder, and we can't have any comfort with him 
here. He came to the asylum, and after he had been with us a 
year they declared bim to be a most lovely member of the 
family. He is well along in his course, and gives promise of 
graduating with honor. These children are brought together 
as in families, and are taught a trade for usefulness and are 
educated to become intelligent members nf society; and these 
institutions belong where Massachusetts puta them, in the edu- 
cational class, and not with the eleemosynary and penal insti- 
tutions of the state. 

Rabbi S. H. Sonmenbchein, Missouri: I would ask the gen- 
tleman a question; whether they have any paying imates of the 
institution, and if so, in what proportion to the non^ paying 
ones? 

Pbof. J. L. Notes, Minnesota: I can't answer to such a 
tiling as that. There are parents who are able and willing to 
to pay, but for many of them the requirement to pay would be 
an unjust hardship. 

In Minnesota the pupils are not required to pay. A special 
provision is made for the education of this class. 

PeOp. J. W. SwiLEK, Wisconsin, superintendent Deaf and 
Dumb Instdtution: The question has been asked whether 
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pupils in these iiiBtitutions are required to pay. In reference 
to Wiaconsin, these institutions are to a certain extent placed 
on the same basis as the public schools, the tuition is free, being 
paid by the state, and the child is not only provided with an 
education, but also with board and lodging. 

I feei like returning thanks for the able papers of this morn- 
ing, and what has been said in relation to sohooSa for the blind 
and deaf and dumb, and that they should not be considered as 
asylums, but rather homes. What was said in regard to political 
infiuences and removals, in the main meets with my hearty 
sanction and approval. 

With reference to the education of the blind and the deaf 
and dumb together in one institution, I know of no good rea- 
son why it shoidd be done, but a good many why it ought not 
to be done. Those bereft of sight must receive their education 
mainly through the sense of hearing; ami those bereft of hear- 
ing mainly through the sense of sight. So the manner of their 
education inust be different; and here is a special reason for 
the separation of these classes, not only in regard to their lite- 
rary education, but also in regard to their physical training. 
The training for these two classes is essentially unlike, and in- 
creased attention should be given to the physical education of 
the blind, as from their peculiar infirmity they need it. There 
are 3,339 in the institutions for the blind in the United States. 
The last census report, for 1880, says there are 40,000 blind 
persons and 35,000 deaf and dumb in the United States; while 
7,000 of the deaf and dumb children are under instruction, or 
about one-fifth, only a small portion of those who ought to be; 
and I deem it well that this special branch of education should 
be recognized and receive the earnest attention of this 
Conference. 

Prof, Philip G. Gillett, Illinois, Superintendent Deaf and 
Dumb Institute: I would allude to a popular mistake that I 
see my friend, Mr, Swiler has fallen into with reference to the 
per cent, of deaf mutes in school, and the per cent, of blind 
persons in school. There is a very much larger number of blind 
people than of deaf people in the community; but there is a 
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very much larger number of deaf than of blind children in the 
community, and the per cent, of the educable blind in those in- 
sdtutionB is very nearly as large as the educable deaf and dumb. 
Blindness comes more frequently with adult years, while there 
are more deaf and dumb in the earlier yeara than of the blind. 
The entire number (if the blind in society is greater than that 
of the deaf and dumb; but the number of deaf and dumb ohil- 
dren exceeds the number of blind children. 

PaOF. A. O. Wright, Wisconsin; A word of explanation in 
regard to this subject beicig brought before the Conference. 
Last year, in Boston, in conversation with Mr, Anagnos and 
Mrs. Lord, I learned tbat the biennial session of the instructors 
of the blind was to meet at Janesville in this state. I suggested 
that it would be a proper thing for the two bodies to meet on suc- 
cessive weeks, that some of us might attend each, and also that it 
might be a good thing, as we had a standing committee one 
year on feeble-minded children, to substitute this for a commit- 
tee on the blind this year, and some other year on deaf 
mutes, etc. That seemed to meet with their approval, and I 
brought it before the business committee of this Conference, 
and thinking it would be a good plan they adopted it, after be- 
ing approved by several superintendents of institutions. We 
placed the time of the meeting of the Conference later than 
usual so as to come a week before the meeting at Janesville. 

I don't think any member of the Conference last year thought 
we were doing anything wrong, or against our policy or theirs 
in inviting them to be here. We recognize these facts, that the 
blind and deaf mutes belong to the defective or dependent 
classes more or less, and that tbey may be rescued from their 
dependence in a large measure, and their defective condition 
helped by means of these institutions. But for all that they 
belong to the defective classes. The United States recognizes 
that, ill the department of the census under the charge of our 
friend Wines, in relation to the collection of statistics, in which 
they are recognized as a part of the defective and dependent 
olaases; and in most states the double relations of the blind and 
the deaf mutes are recognized; so that in one sense institutions 
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for them are educational institutions, aud therefore under the 
educational supervision of the several states; in another aenae 
they oonie under the head of institutions for the defective 
classes, and are under the supervision of boards of charities. 

A. G. Byers, Ohio: Is there any state now where the insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb and blind have passed into the 
hands of the board of education? 

F. B. Sanborn, MassachusBtta: This puhject has been agi- 
tated in MasaiLchu setts; a friend of mine brought it before the 
legislature and secured the transfer of the supervision of the 
institutions from the board of charities to the board of educa- 
tioc. The board of charities never desired to retain them, but 
under the law were compelled to supervise them. But they 
said, " If you will (.'liange the law we will give them up." It 
seems to nie it is a matter of very slight importauoe. Prof, 
Wright and Dr. Walk have stated the ease very well. The 
blind and the deaf and dumb are to a certain extent, for all 
practical purposes, subject to public charity, 

Pkof. a, 0. Wright, Wisconsin: This is largely a question 
of terms and names. In this National Conference we are en- 
gaged in a work analogous in many things t<.J that of ihtisc work- 
ing in this particvilar direction, and we are very glad i 
see so many representatives of the blind and deaf and dumb in- 
stitutions here, and we are glad bi cooperate with them. We 
will not quarrel about terminology at all if they are with ua and 
can counsel in regard to tiiese different classes that are to a 
great extent dependent on the public. 

Rev. MAECtra Lane, California: There is one thing in rela- 
tion to the matter which has been passed over. I have lived 
for twelve years near an institution for the deaf and dumb and 
blind. I will say nothing now about the deaf and dumb, but 
only in relation to the blind; and especially as to whether it is 
proper to consider an asylum for the blind a charitable institu- 
tion of the state, I have taken a great deal of pains to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the workings of that institution, 
and the commissioner who had CLintrol of it was for fifteen years 
a close personal frienil of mine, and I have often talked the 
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matter uver with hiin, and have oonferretl with him in special 
cases. 

In that state, wherever there &rc blind chihiren in tlie county- 
poor-houses that ought to be educated, they are taken and put 
in the stale iiistitutiun. I have asked the gentleman in regard 
to the necessity for a, state institution for the bliniJ. He said 
these blind children in the poor-houses became olijecta of char- 
ity, and unless the state takes them and teaches them to earn a 
living, a very large portion of them will always be objects of 
charity, and some of them beggars on the streets He pointed 
out a very bright girl who was showing proficienoy in a trade. 
He said: "We took that girl from our own poor-house when 
she was an object to be pitied in every respect, and educated 
her, and now she can earn a good living for herself." He pointed 
out one and another who had lieen taken out of the poor houses 
of the state, who had had no education in the poor-houses, 
whom they had educated and were doing well. It needs spe- 
oial aparatus for their education. He stated repeatedly that 
the majority of the children in the blind institution were sent 
there by the counties from their poor-houses, and were sup- 
ported by the state. 

There is a distinction made, however. Where these children 
come from wealthy families, the parents are expected to provide 
clothing and certain luxuries; but most of them have come onto 
the counties, and from them onto the State. And while these 
unfortunate children of the wealthier parents of the slate come 
there simply liecause it is the best place to get an education, 
and are in no sense objects of charity, there are those in the 
institution who do properly come under the head of charity, and 
the state support-s them as such. 

Rabbi S. H. SONNEsscnEiN, Missouri: I would ask a ques- 
tion, or make a suggestion, simply for the reason that I h 
state in my mind where the prevailing idea is that the great 
majority of inmates in such institutions belong to the poorer 
classes, and where the institutions are therefore classed as char- 
itable institutions. As the remarks of my friend from Califor- 
nia suggest, it is only because this institution is managed so 
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beautifully that the better class avail themBelves of its advaa- 
tagea. The difference of terms in the language used in relation 
to tbese insritutions reminds me of a etory. 

Once there was a subject and high officer of the Sultan of 
Turkey and a follower of Mahomet traveling in Switzerland 
and enjoying himself among the Gentiles. He sat at the table 
in the hotel and looked with longingglance at the p<irk chnp in 
his neighborhood. He said: "Will you please pass me that 
veal outlet?" He was answered: "That is not veal, your ei- 
oellency; that is pork." He replied; " G-ive me that veal." It 
was given him, and enjoying it with a relish, he said: " That is 
nice veal; it tastes like veal." So it with these things. As long 
as we get the benefit of these excellent institutions it matters 
little by what name they are called. 

Prof. Geo. L. Suead, Ohio: In regard to the education of 
the deaf and dumb and blind together in our stat«, it was only 
for the reason of practicing economy. That is the vital point, 
and I wish to call the attention ol' the members of Stato Boards 
of Charity to that. When the question comes up in a new 
state for the establishment of these institutions where there is 
barely enough to establish one institution, the temptation is 
great to put them both together. How shall this be met? You 
can say to there that it will be much cheaper to send the blind 
to another state where they have all the facilities already exist- 
ing for properly educating this class, and there they can prop- 
erly educate as teachers for your own state. That has been 
done repeatedly. West Virginia used to send her blind to 
Ohio, and they get their blind educated at a nominal expense. 

As to whether it should be called charity or education, that 
ia a question which has two sides to it. I suppose that Mr. 
Anagnos and Mr. Huntoon feel the importance of establishing 
in the minds of blind persons the high-minded idea of being 
independent. It is a calamity that has a depressing infiuenoe, 
physically and mentally, and in the education of the blind we 
have to meet this tendency all the time, and overcome it, and 
establish a feeling of independence. The idea has been for 
ages that blind people are babies to be carried in the arms of 
16 
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the community, without allowing their feet to touch the ground, 
but the genius of American institutions has been to set these 
persona on their feet and tell them to walk alone, to stand up 
aa men and women in the world. I think tbis is the ft 
all have, that we do not wish them nursed in asylums and insti- 
tutions where their feeling of dependence will be increased, 
and ground into them, but rather that these institutionB should 
be for their education in literature, music, and especially in in- 
dustrial pursuits, to enable them to take tbeir places in the race 
of life. But we don't want to cut loose from this Conference 
by any means. 

There are points where our interests touch each other, and in 
Ohio especially, where our endeavor is to make the blind indus- 
trious and independent, in many cases we fail, as others some- 
times fail. We need to supplement our work, in order that our 
graduates may go on and help themselves. The community 
must help them to that degree that they will win, or they will 
fail. It is just here we can ask at least the sympathy and help 



of the board of charitiea i 
end, whether by public i 
efforts of the blind men 
women, where blind won 
We admit a boy or girl. 



ish the 
■ private charity, to supplement the 
md women, and especially the blind 
en are admitted to our institutions. 
A girl is more likely to be depend- 
ent. She comes out a refined, intelligent young lady, accom- 
plished in music. What shall we do with her? Having per- 
haps no friends, shall we send her to the county asylum? We 
recoil from that. We have one case, that child has been on ray 
mind for years with this question in view. What is to become 
of that young lady when she has finished here? Shall we send 
her back to the infirmary from which she came? Would that 
be honorable, fair, honest? She is capable of moving in the 
best society. It is all right for her now, for we have a place 
for bar in our institution, but we don't do that for all. And 
right here we can work together. In the state of New York I 
think they are making inquiries about making a working home 
for the blind. 

In regard to the aJisociation of the sexes togethi 
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tutions, there is aome difFerence of opinions and practice among 
our au peri u tends nts, altlioufrh we all recognize the fact that it 
ia undesirable for them to form life connections with each other. 
Still we think there are certain educational advantages and in- 
fluences in helping to establish the spirit of independence in 
their minds by their association with each other. A bHnd boy 
hiis the same right to the benefit of association with a lady in 
the same condition, or in any other condition, as anyone else, 
if it is a benefit. The same way with a blind girl. 

There are always dilEcultiea in the way, and the main ques- 
tion is that of bread and butter. In regard to whether a blind 
mai! should marry a blind woman, the main question is that of 
support; so that stands very much in the way to prevent that 
which we desire to prevent. But there is a difference of prac- 
tice and opinion in this respect. Some of us hold that they 
should be entirely separated, and some otherwise. 

Mr. Pboctok, of the Wisconsin Slate Board of Supervision, 
speaking for the Wisconsin Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, invited the members of the Conference to attend the 
Bessiona of the National Convention of Instructors of the Blind, 
at Janesville, the following week, beginning on Tuesday. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

A question bos was then passed, and many written questions 
sent up to the chair, who read them and called for answers. 

Question 1. " Is it the opinion of this Conference that the 
detailed accounts of crime given by the press tend to promote 
crime?" 

Mrs. Elizabeth Botnton Hakbbbt, Illinois: (Of the Inter- 
Ocean.) I wish to say to the noble men and women here that 
I hope from this hour our efforts for accomplishing good through 
the press may be more aggressive. I know from conversations 
with leading editors of some of the great papers, and pleading 
■with them in regard to these long details of crime, which no 
, who cares for the welfare of his children, dare 
put into the hands of his buys or girls, that they are willing to 
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help us. Gentlemen have said to me, we are willing and an 
ious if the people are ready for a reform in this respect, 
sometimes think there is no man in the (^ount^y that has less 
opportunity of feeling the public pulse, unless it is the party 
pulse, than the editor ol" a great daily journal. Why? Be- 
cause he f^oes into his saiiGtiim at nine o'clock and frequently 
remains till midnight hours, hearing a steady stream of accounts 
of crime and politics until he imagines that the public respond 
only to these questions. 

But we have it in our power to change this. We can furnish 
the press with news of a better and more elevating character, 
which will crowd out the had to a great extent. So let us sei 
in more good reading to the press; send in jiaragraphs of i 
terest. Let us capture the press. We can do it; it is in o 
power to work for good in this way. 

There is work for women also io this direotion. Why not 
visit jails and other institutions, and give the facts as we 
them, and suggestions. If there are meetings beld, send in 
account of them, or write a letter to the editor saying such » 
meeting is to be held, at such time and place, and send us > 
of your beat reporters. 

1 ask you gentlemen and ladies to think over this matter and 
make it the basis of at least one paper at your next annual c 
ference. Let us do what we can to banish as much as possi 
these accounts of crime whicii have so much iafluenoe for evil, 
especially upon the young. 

I am thankful that I am permitted to meet with you who are 
engaged in this great work. You have builded better than ^ 
thought. You have added power to your work by calling in 
the aid of the noble women workers. I see here the womanly 
reserves, who by their loyalty to the cause of truth will aid you 
in your grand work. 

Question 2. " What is the practical value of teaching lip 
reading and articulation in the schools for the deaf and dumb?" 

H. H. Giles, Wisconsin: I wish the question could be re- 
ferred to a standing committee of this conference to report at 
the next annual session. There has been a great deal of dis- 
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OuBsion, not only in Wisconsin, but everywhere by those inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf and dumb. I desire that the 
committee be composed of those best posted and moat promi- 
nent io the education of deaf mutes. 

PaoF. Phillit G. Gillett, Illinois: I am not prepared to 
answer the question now. It has been diacussed for the last 
fifteen years on both sides. Under the head of deaf mutes are 
comprised several divisions. Some are congenitally deaf; some 
become so while they are young; some after a moderate degree 
<if speech has been acquired, at the age of eig'ht, or ten, or 
twelve. Each one of these classes has peculiarities not per- 
taining to any other class. To those who have acquired speech 
the teaching of lip reading is a very great Jielp. There are 
some who have acquired speech before they lose their hearing, 
but who find it difficult to conserve this faculty. Then comes 
in lip reading, and it is an astonishing fact that some natural 
mutes become most acute and adept us tip readers. 

Question. In your observation has the practice of articula- 
tion among mutes ever led them to abandon the sign language 
in communicating with each other? 

Answer, I have not seen it unless there was a special reason 
why they desired to do so. 

Question. Is there not a question as to its practical utility? 

Answer. Between mutes themselves they always resort to 
the language of signs as a rule. But they have an immense 
advantage in having another means of communication than by 
the language of signs. 

Question 3. In a number of cases where the Society for the 
prevention of Cruelty to Children has instituted proceedings, 
the custody of children has been awarded to the society; what 
disposal does the society make of them? 

A. G. Bybr6, Ohio: With us the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children brings it beftjre the probate court, or a 
magistrate, and if it is a Catholic child he places it in the caie 
of a Catholic institution, if a Protestant child under the care 
of a Protestant institution, aiid that institution lias assumed to 
be in loco parentis, and has placed them out. But we have 
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come to the conclusion tliat tho court could not transfer ita 
jurisdiction to any institution, and is compelled to keep it until 
we can get a law giving power to the court to transfer the child 
to one of these institutions, and giving it the right to put it out. 

Rev. M. McG. Dana, Minnesota: In Minnesota we have bad 
no legislation on the subject. 

Question 4. Has the supreme court of any state decided the 
constitutionality of any law which gives the power to take chil- 
dren from their parents? 

Me8. Elizabeth Holt Babbitt, Illinois: Yes. 

Question 5. What are the steps most necesary to take to es- 
tablish State Boards of Charity in states that do not have them 

The Pbksident: Elect good sensible men to the legislature 
and have them do so. 

F. B. Sanbobn, Massachusetts: First send good men to a 
conference like this, and then have good men in the legislature 
to create a proper sentiment tliere. 

Gen. K. Bbinkkkhoff, Ohio: In my experience the best 
thing to do in this matter, as in everything else, is to interest 
the legislature itself. Take any gentleman here who wants to 
establish a State Board of Cliarity, and the best thing to do is 
first to know what kind of a law you want. The first thing, I 
should think, would be to get the laws of other states. Last 
year, as chairman of the committee on the subject, I gathered 
together all the laws of ten states which have boards of charity, 
and they are Cfiniprehendi;d in our report and can be had here. 
Look that over to see what kind of a law you would like to 
have. Then draft your law and get some man to introduce it 
in the legislature. It will be referred to a committee. Then 
go to the committee and explain what you want. Or go to the 
governor and get him to recommend it in advance. But the 
great difficulty is to determine what you want; then draft your 
law when you have decided; then get some one to introduce it; 
then take time to present tbe matter to members of the legisla- 
ture; talk it up, explain it to them, ui^e the reasons for it and 
get it passed. 
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NINTH SESSION. 

Thuksdat Aptkenoon, Aug. 11, 1682. 

Special order for the hour the further diacusaion of the paper 
by H. H. Giles, County Care of Insane Paupers. 

Got. Jeromb, Michigan: It is tny desire to hear others aud 
not to make a speech myself. I came hear to learn. I under- 
stand Mr. Giles wishes to say something further on the suliject 
of hia paper, and I desire to hear from him. 

H. H. Giles, Wisconsin: Mr. Presiderti: I intiraat«d the 
other evening at the close of the discussion that I desired to 
say a few worils before this matter was entirely passed over. I 
did not feel like participating in the discussion until those who 
had arrayed themselves so earnestly against the propositioi 
laid down in the paper, had i 
reflected somewhat on what w 
fail to see that the positions I 
assailed. But I succeeded i 
some of our friends who represent some states in this confer- 
I, that caused me not only humiliation, but pain. I did not 
know, sir, that there was in this land of ours a condition of 
things in any of iiur pnlilic institutions anything of the charac- 
ter of what we were told belonged to the poorhouses of Illinois 
and Ohio, Why, air, if I was a citizen of Ohio or Illinois, I 
should say in the language of Dr. Byers, with a little variation: 
"God protect the paupers in the poorhouses of Illinois; God 
protect the paupers in the poorhouses of Ohio." We have no 
such condition of things in Wisconsin. It is true that ten years 
ago we had some of these things which they told us the other 
evening exist in those states, liut there is nothing of the kind 
Our poorhouses are not all we wish tbem to Ije. But I 
want to say, and to emphasize wliat the president has said, that 
the poorhouses aa regards cleanliness aud good order will com- 
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pare favorably witU the country homes of the average better 
class of people residing on the farnia of this state. 

Another thought struck me, aotl that was that the boards of 
charity in those states have not done their duty, or e 
people of those states are in a semi- civilized condition, 
things as we were told of would not be tolerated for a 
in Wisconsin, and we don't pretend to be greatly advan 
civilization. The evils complained of in those states have been 
entirely removed in our state. How? By the efforts of the 
State Board of Charities and Reform. Members of our board 
have visited every county in the state, and some of them two or 
three times a year. In one county visited by the members of the 
board, we set forth things just as we found theut, in the 
public prints. The next week the anperhit«ndent denied the 
truth of that report. That called the attention of the governor 
ffl it. He authorized an examination. We made an examina- 
tion of witnesses, of the members of the county board, and 
the superintendent of the poor; and every charge made against 
it by the members of the state board was fully established and 
so reported to the governor. The next year the people revolu- 
tionized that county, put in another man as superintendent, and 
since that time Jt has beeji a fairly conducted institution. 

In regard to the restraints practiced on the insane, I visited 
some seventeen poorbouses last fall where there were over 
one hundred pauper insane, and I found only one insane pauper 
that waa under restraint. 

Another charge brought againstour system is that of political 
infiuences on the ounty boards. In Wisconsin the overseers 
of the poor board are elected for three years. We know noth- 
ing about polities in this matter. There are very little politics 
here. Tliere was an independent temperance party last fall, 
but that is about all the disturbance we had. 

The wysteni we have adopted here is the outgrowth of the 
impruveil condition of our poorhouses. It is like Topsy, it was 
not born, it growed. As the poorhouses improved the insane 
were better taken care of, untiWhey have attained tlieir present 
satisfactory efficiency. 
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Gen. R, Bkinkkkhoff', Ohio: It seems to me a mistake has 
been made about our poorhouses. All I bave to say is that 
there ia no member ol' our state board but is perfectly willing 
to have our poorhouses compared with those of the state of 
WiacODsin, or any other state. Our poorhouses are not near so 
bad as they were when we begun. 

There ia one reason why we object to your system. We 
have studied it carefully for years. We have sought the exper- 
ience of experts in every direction, and have come to the con- 
clusion, the board and the people, that tbert! should not be in 
the county poorhouses any children, any insane, or idotio. We 
believe that it is no placu for them, and that in the nature of 
things the insane oan't have the care aud attention in the 
county poorhouses they ought to have. If these gentlemen will 
go into a county large enough to have an asylum for say 200 
or 300, we have uo objection to their erecting one. But that is 
impossiblor impracticable in an ordinary county; they are going 
to cost too much money. And so we say the insane ought to 
be under state control. The insane should have proper med- 
ical care. A person competent to take care of them must have 
special training, and these gentlemen in the (bounty poorhouses 
will tell you they don't know anything about it — that ihey 
have had no experience. So we feel that in the nature of 
things the state alone can furnish the necessary care for this 
oiasH of dependents. 

Bishop G. D. Gillespie, Michigan: Mr. President: It 
strikes me that this discussion is out of order. To my mind 
this is a question between large and small asylums for the 
insane; whether we shall have two or three or four large insti- 
tutions, or a number of small ones. My own idea is that it is 
advisable to have small rather than large institutions. They 
can be made much cheaper and better for the treatment of the 
insane, and the direction I would like to see the debate take is 
the consideration and the giving of information regarding 
smaller institutions. There is great complaint about the larger 
institutions. The buildings are very expensive, and the treat- 
ment is yery expensive. And that is one reason why I would 
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like to get the gentleman £rom lUinoiH on his feet to tell us 
about Kanlcakee, because some yeara since he read a paper in 
opposition to the views commonly held, and that plan he told 
us waa to be carried out, 

De. David Rogkes, New York: I find my position mia- 
underBtoodin reference to con nty asylums. I have lived in one of 
tho largest state aayliims in this country. I have been in many 
of them. The question recurs — What is the best to do for the 
unfortunate insane? I am interested in this question here. 
Who knows what day I may be incarcerated Ln an asylum and 
become a subject for treatment? Therefore I am interested in 
them, and it has this personal interest for all. 

I believe the system of congregating large numbers in one 
asylum to be detrimental to the proper treatment of the insane. 
I believe that county asylums on the basis of the state asylums, 
and placing them under the care of competent attendants and 
physicians, to be the best, and that they will be better cared 
for than in the larger institutions. I am not here to question 
the medical intelligence of the United States, but I can say, 
withoat fear of contradiction, that there is not a county in the 
state of New York but what has the medical ability necessary 
to have charge and take care of the insane. I would not bave 
the county asylum organization based upon the poorhouse or 
almshouse system, but would have an institution fur the direct 
medical care and treatment of the insane, with a view to their 
restoration, on the most approved plans. I believe the organi- 
zation of county asylums can do this, and these unfortanates 
will have better care, and greater numbers will be cured at less 
expense to the state and to the county, than o!i the state asylum 
plan, And I think this will solve the question: What shall 
we do with our unfortunate insane? 

GovtKENOR Jebomk, Michigan: In the state of Michigan 
some two years since, we had this question before us; we hail 
more insane people than we had any established means to take 
care of. Tlie question then came up as between the state 
asylums, an additional one, the poorhouse system, and the 
county system. The county system had many advocates on 
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the tlieory that the insane should be divided into classes, the 
ourables and the incurables. It was my fortune to take the re- 
aponaibility of presenting to the legislature Bome suggestions, 
and recommending that some action be taken. We found our- 
selves confronted by a dilemma, whether we should go on the 
plan of local institutions, like the pofjrhnuses or county houses, 
or on that of state institutions. I called on the most expert 
men in Michigan as specialists in this direction, and men who 
had had control of state institutions for years, and right here 
we ran onto a difficulty. Every one of these men thought we 
ought to have hospital treatment for the insane; that they ought 
to go to the hospital at once, nor should they be taken from 
there and put into county houses. Every man that had the 
ability to decide such a question said he was in favor of the 
separation of the curable from the incurable. I was furnished 
with the opinion of more than twenty of the most eminent men 
in the country in that partioular line of professional duty, and 
every one said he would shrink fnim such a work unless they 
should separate the curable from the incurable. There we 
were. If we were to have hospibil treatment for any, where 
should we draw the line? The result was tliat we abandoned 
the local system, and ordered a new asylum built. Perhaps we 
made a mistake; I don't know. Let me suggest one thing 
about the duties of the board of charities in Michigan, which 
my friend Giles has drawn out. [Mr. Giles: Excuse me, hut I 
did not criticise the board of charities of Mi(;higan,] Their 
investigation of this subject led to this conclusion, that an in- 
sane person put in the poorbouse is a dangerous man, always, 
to his associates there; and if you put him there what is to be 
done? They have not the proper facilities for taking care of 
him, and they must chaiij him up, or lock him up; that is the 
result. 

Question. In your state asylums do they lock them up? 

Answer. It is a very rare thing in the state of Michigan. 

I think the stat-e board of charities has improved the manage- 
ment of the poorhousea of Michigan vastly, and I am glad to 
bear testimony to their efficient work in our state, but I don't 
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believe they can, and I don't ever expect of them the ability to 
put the poorhouaeB in auch a condition that with one inefficient 
man over it and one matron, they can properly take .care of the 
insane. 

The gentlemen of our state who favor the separation of the 
insane come with the advantage of merit for their opinions, for 
the reason that in this connection with the institutions of Mich- 
igan, they have been enabled to cure over 60 per cent, of all 
cases brought to them within twelve months after being taken 
with this malady. That ia what the statistics show in the record 
for 600 cases. 

Question. Extending over how many years? 

Answer. I can't tell you. 

Now I would lilte to hear from others; and if you propose to 
build local institutions, how are you ^ing to manage it in 
regartl to their size, ventilation, drainage, heating, etc.? 

The Pbesjdknt: Thewe dangerous classes of the insane, and 
the incurables, what do they do with them in Michigan, are 
they provided for in the hospitals? 

Answer. We take them to the hospital. 

Question, Are they either chained or locked up, or drugged? 

Answer. We take them and in a few days time we have them 
with the other patients as harmless as children. 

Michigan haa its institutions built at the expense of the state. 
When a ])erson goes to one of these asylums, if he is able to 
pay it he pays it. If he is a charge on the county the county 
pays it. There is no patient in the asylum but has to be paid 
for by somebody, either personally, or by the county, or if a 
municipal charge, by that, or by those from whom he oame. 
Michigan has never had any trouble with political disturbanoea 
connected with these institutions or in the appointment of 
officers or their management. 

F. B. Sanborn, Massachusetts: I don't think we are so far 
apart as we appear to be after some of these animated speeches. 
This question ia a difficult one. Who will undertake to say 
■what particular persona in an insane asylum are curable or in- 
curable? But that ia just what they are practically doing in 
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Bome states every day, when they turn over to the care of poor- 
hiiuaes the perBotia whom they regard as incurable. They say, 
and truly, that nothing but omnipotent (jmniBoienoe can decide 
whether A. and B. are curable or not curable. But when I say 
to them; "How many incurables have you got in your hos- 
pital?" they reply witbout hesitation, not more than thirty or 
so, or whatever the number may be; and they discharge every 
week in the year persons as incurable who they say may pos- 
sibly recover. The question is not whether they are possibly 
curable or incurable, but how the great mass we know as prac- 
tically incurable shall be provided for — and we know these to 
be practically incurable because experience shows it. The 
statement of any superintendent who coraes forward now after 
the researches of Dr. Earle, of Northampton, and the investi- 
gations in some other hospitals of Maasachusetts, and declares 
that he has cured 60 per cent, of at! his cases, will not be 
believed by any body of experts in the world. If any such 
gentleman comes forward with his statistics, we say to him; 
" Prove your case; where are they? Do they continue to be 
sane?" It is a fact that a large per cent, of those who are dis- 
charged as cured are sure to become insane again, and are re- 
turned to the hospitals. This matter need not be gone over 
t^ain here; the practical ijuestioii is settled against the former 
theory of the curability of insanity, even when taken early. 
There is the dictum of the English physician, Dr. Thurnam, I 
think, who lays down this proposition: That of five cases of 
insanity who present themselves in the hospital, two will re- 
cover during the first attack; that two will die during the first 
attack, and the fifth person will survive as incurable, while of 
those two persons who recover during the first attack, a certain 
proportion invariably become insane again; and the result is 
that you can't be sure of the permanent recovery of over 40 
per cent. All our experience in Massachusetts (whore an ex- 
amination of the records in the WorccBter hospital during 
nearly fifty years has been made by the superintendent), shows 
that a large proportion of those who were reported cured, act- 
ually died insane. If any superintendent of an insane hospital 
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will submit his figures to analysis we shall find his 
general terms, to be the same. 

If the hospitals are so sucoessful in recoveries, why should 1 
tbey be cumbered with five-sixths of their patieote who are i 
incurable? 

That is our real diificulty in Massachusetta. We have in our 1 
state hospitals anil asylums alone, over 3,000 patients; weekly I 
returns for last week showed that. Every superintendent ^ 
tell you that of these 3,000, not more thau 500 are curable. 
They would all say of these 3,000 persona; " It is not within 
the limits of possibility that more than 500 of them can be 
cured." What follows? There are 2,500 persons in these hoB- 
pitab and asylums, mainly in the hospitals, that oannot be 
cured. These hospitals were built to accompliali the recovery 
of the patients; this class never recover. Then why should 
they remain there and reduce the dormitories at night to a con- 
dition something like that of some of the county poorhouses as 
they have been described here. Or why build hospitals as in 
Massachusetta, at a cost of $3,000 for each patient, for patients 
that are never cured, when they can put them in cheaper places 
with just as good medical treatment? I visit monthly one 
hospital with nearly 700 patients — at least 650 — incurables; 
and another with about the same number. 

Question. How many medical officers attend these 1,300 
patients? 

Answer. In both of them I think there are at the present time 
eight medical officers who have charge of these 1,300 patients. 

If you can find any respectable physician in this or any other 
state who will say he can attend to one-eighth of 1,300 patients 
daily, and do any sort of justice to them, you will find more 
than I ever did. The American Association of Medical Super- 
intendents, state their conclusioji that they can deal with 500 or 
600 patients in one hospital, and several superintendents have 
more than a thousand. But certain superintendents, among them 
Dr. Earle, one of the best in the country, have always main- 
tained that small hospitals are the best. He has now not quite 
500 ])atients; he is obliged to take them; but he does not want 
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more than 250, and would rather take less, and I suppose he 
has the largest experience and is the best informed in regard to 
insaiiitj^ of any superintendent in the country, perhaps in the 
world. He said to this (conference last year, (and I had a oon- 
veraation with him less than a week ago), that a large portion 
of the chronic insane could be treated as well in a well man- 
aged poorbouse as in his hospital. 

A Delegate: Our asylums are all crowded. Nest year we 
have probably got to build new aBylnms. The real question is 
shall the insane be located in small asylums, or shall they be 
herded in great hospitals where they will be in the hands of a 
few specialists who have brought us into the condition we are 
now. Or shall we adopt the theories of those who are endea- 
voring to throw off all state supervision and hold that every 
hospital shall be a little dominion in itself. 

Gkw. BBiNHKReoFF, Ohio; If you put small institutions in 
different parts of the state and can afford to do it, and have 
them well managed, we in Ohio say; Amen. But the moment 
you allow that thing to be done, or allow each county to take 
oare of its own incurables you have abuses. 

Mb. Sanbobn: In the case where they are unable to build 
these institutions, they must have their insane provided for iu 
the large hospitals. In regard to the management of these 
asylums, we do not always get the best officers, though tliey 
come well recommended. In one part of Masaachusetta we had 
a medical o£Scer who had been connected with one of the best 
hospitals in New England. He took charge of between 200 
and 300 patients. He was supposed to have a thorough med- 
ical knowledge in relation to the insane. He took the iuaajie 
women who refused to work and locked them up fur five or six 
weeks at a time, and one particular woman that I knew well, 
and who is living at this time in the Northampton hospital, he 
locked up as he afterwards aaid, for several weeks in a stone 
cell with no stove, and the bed taken out during the daytime, 
and ahe spent at least seven weeks in that way by the the order 
of that medical officer, who was recominende<l to us by one of 
the best medical superintendents in New England. 
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GoTEHNoR Jeboue, Micfaig'an: We are warriug o 
of people. 

Mr. Sanbokn: Yes, but it ahowa that you oan't rely on 
medical recommendations; ynu have got to rely on what a 
is and does. We got rid of him. He was so ignorant as to 
aaaure a legislative committee investigating these things that 
the chronic insane died faster than the recent insane. 
tion this only to show how unreasonable lie was. 

Wm. H. Neff, Ohio: I am willing that my roost excellent 
friends, Mr, Giles and Prof. Wright, and the members of this 
conference shall be the judges; that you have not a poorhouae 
in the state of Wisconsin that will compare in any one reapeot 
with that of Hamilton county, Ohio. We have a li 
modious building which cost some J25,O00, and everything has 
been done that could be done for the comfort and welfare of 
the inmates. The superintendent is an excellent man, as good 
looking almost as though he had been born in Wisconsin, 
Paughter], and his wife is a lady everyway worthy of him. I 
was there In consultation with him, and we came to the conclu- 
sion that the thirty insane, out of the 350 inmates altogether, 
made more trouble than all the others put together. They 
can't care for them properly. We decided (hat it was better to 
have them separated. The cost of each of the inmates is t]32 
fur last year; the year before it was $138. We now propose to 
erect at a cost of about $40,000, a building that will accommo- 
date 200, where they can have all the benefits of the best med- 
ical supervision, and be provided with gas, water, light, and 
everything else, and you can't surpass that in any county poor- 
house that I know of. 

The President: You are mistaken if you have the idea 
that these classes are together in our county institutions. We 
have them separate. The insane don't associate with the pau- 
pers. But the state of Wisconsin will make a report this 
afternoon through its secretary Prof Wright. 
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BT SAMUEL AIXINBON AXD IHU OTHER DELEGATZS. 

The legislature of New Jersey at its late session, by a joint 
resolution authorizei.l the governor to apopoint one delegate 
I each from among the officers or managers of the State Prison, 
[ the State Reform School for Boys, the Industrial School for 
Girls, and the State Lunatic Asylums of Trenton and Morris- 
' town, to attend and represent the state at the National Oon- 
I ferenoe of Charities and Corrections, to be held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in the summer of 1882. Governor Ludlow accord- 
ingly made the appointments, and the fi\e delegates, respond- 
'ag bi the call, are in attendance at the conference. 

I.UN4T1C ASYLtTM AT TBKNTON. 

Of the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, one of the insti- 
f tutiona designated in the above resolution, it may be proper 
briefly to state that it was founded in 1845. The attention of 
the citizens of the state was first called to the condition of the 
insane, and the necessity of providing an asylum for their treat- 
ment by Dr. Lyndon A. Smith, of Newark, in an address before 
the State Medical Society, as early as 1837, No definite action 
was taken, however, until the year 1844, when Miss D. L. Dix 
visited the various alms-housea and jails throughout the state, 
and learned by personal inspection the wretched condition of 
the insane confined in these places. In a memorial to the leg- 
islature in 1845, she gave in detail an account of her observa- 
tions as to the condition and treatment of this unfortunate class, 
and urgently recommended that body to make some arrange- 
ment for their humane care. The legislature accordingly, in Uie 
same year, appointed commissioners to select a suitaVjle site, 
and made an appropriation of $10,000 to purchase the aame, 
and one of $35,000 toward the erection of the buddings. The 
flilding was commenced- in 1845. The asj^lum is admirably 
^ situated, about two miles northwest of the city of Trenton, on 
I elevation on the bank of the Delaware river. It is con- 
structed of red sandstone, found in the imuieibate vicinity, and 
is built on what is commonly known as the Kirkbride plan. 
The first patient was received for treatment in May, 1848. 
Since that time there has been received into the institution, to 
August 1,1883, 5,954—3,899 men, and 3,055 women. Dis- 
charged recovered, 3,006. There remains, August 1, 1883, 
under care in the asylum, 335 men and 388 women — total 613. 
Total appropriations from the state for main building, 
grounds, etc., 1490,000. No appropriation from legislature in 
^L nine years. Farm belonging to asylum 179 acres, and a tract 
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of about same size liaa been rented for past twelve years. The 
institution has a valuable water power and baa grist mill for its 
own purposes. Advantage is talten of this power for the pur- 
pose of pumping the water of a noble spring into the dome of 
main building, from whence it is conveyed by pines to the 
various parts of the asylum; about 70,000 gallons dally. J 

MORBIB PLAINS ASTLUM, I 

The institution at Trenton proving entirely insufficient to ' 
meet the demands of the state, in 1873 the legislature made 
arrangements for a second asylum, which was opened for 
patients in 1876. For admirable plan, and perfection of detail 
it is perhaps without its equal. Many citizens thought this 
honor dearly purchased by the state at an expense of two and 
a half millions of dollars, but they had the satisfaction of know- 
ing thit this great amount of public treasure was honestly dis- 
bursed. 

The building is constructed of syenitic granite from a larve.' 
quarry on the place. The size of the farm is 400 acres. The.' 
capacity of the building is for about 1,000 inmates. PresentJ 
number 670. 

The building and its appendages are amply supplied wiUlj 
water furnished by springs on the premises and carried to 
reservoir (one hundred feet above the roof) containing six mi 
lions of gallons, thus amply securing an abundant supply at all 
times. The ventilation of the house is perfect, top and bottom 
in the wards and dormitories, and from all the closets and uri- 
nals the draft ia downward. All sewage is utilized, the liquid 
portion being used by itself, thus rendering the solid portion 
easily transported and ready for use on the land. The cottage 
system now so much insisted on and proved so valuable is car- 
ried out by a peculiar method of construction, each wing being 
connected by a covered passage way, thus completely isolating 
the various forms of insanity, and furnishing to each unob- 
atrncted light and air. 

Now Jersey has also four county asylums, separate buildings 
on the respective almshouse properties, and in them are accom- 
modated at present about 550 insane, making an aggregate of 
about 1,850 in the state institutions. The state allows to the 
counties $1.00 per week for each insane patient supported by 
them, whether in state or county asylum. 

STATE PEISOH, 

About fifty years ago the attention of philanthropists in thfl'l 
middle states was directed to the subject of improved prison I 
discipline tnd what was called the solitary system of Pennayl- I 
vania was dtitermiued upon by the legislature of New Jersey | 
for the new prison then about to be erected at Trenton; 198 J 
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cells were accordingly built sufBciently large for the carrying 
on of weavina; and other kinds of labor. But in a few years 
the system fell into disrepute with medical men and with our 
lawmakers. When it became necessary therefore to enlarge 
the accommodation for convicts, smaller cells and congregate 
workshops were built, and thd solitary system was abandoned. 
It should however be admitted in speaking of this abandonment, 
that our convicts never received from regular philanthropic vis- 
itors that persistent christian care and personal oversight which 
has been so marked a feature of the treatment of the inmates 
in the eastern penitentiary, and which only a large city like 
Philadelphia could give in such amount. 

During the fiscal year ending November 1, 1881, the average 
number of convicts in the New Jersey state prison was 803, 
the largest number at anytime having been 849. Of these 778 
were males and 128 females; the latter in apartments entirely 
separated from the main prison and under the care of judicious 
female officers. 

The number of convicts from 18 to 30 years of age is 462, 
and those on first commitment 642. Many of these young con- 
victs confined for their first offense ought for their own sake 
and that of the state, to be spared from the degradation and 
associations of the penitentiary But New lersey ha^ yet no 
house of correction or intermediate prison, and thp state prison 
is far preferable' for them to the county jails In tho latt<?r no 
steady employment seems possible, and mutual corruption of 
the inmates, in their unrestricted intercourse and enforced idle- 
ness, is almost certain. 

The convicts are emjilojed in various Industrie'' 
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To satisfy the persistent demands of a class of labor reforms. 
not more than 100 convicts are allowed by law to be employed 
in one branch of industry, a reHtriotion which has seriously 
affected the finances of the prison. 

By a commutation law passed a number of years ago, a de- 
duction of five days per month is allowed for continuous good 
beha\-ior. When la successive months have been gained, an 
additional day per month is allowed. For the second year 7 
days; and an added day for successive years. But this good 
time is revocable for misconduct. The law has worked well in 
promoting the discipline of the prison. 

In 1881 the cost of maintenance, repairs and salaries 
amounted to 1119,590.68. Amount of earnings, (150,703.74. 
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THE BEFORM SCHOOL FOB BOYS. 

Ill 1850, through the persistent efforts of the New Jersey 
Prison Association and some of the prominent jndges of our 
criminal courts, a law was passed to establish a House of Refuge 
for young criminals, but from the unwise course of a majority 
of the buildiuff commissioners, and the unhappy drifting of the 
whole matter into the arena of political strife, in two years the 
project was abandoned, the contracts were cancelled, and the 
site and material sold by order of the legislature. This was a 
great blow to the friends of humanity, but subsequent events 
proved that it was a blessing in disguise. The contemplated 
refuge would have been a strong prison, and the state would 
have been committed to the close congregate system. As years 
passed on, good men hopelessly mourned over children in the 
common jails, and there seemed no remedy. But in 1864 Gov. 
Parlter, in his annual message, called the attention of the leg- 
islature to the great need of some provision other than the com- 
mon jail for the treatment of juvenile offenders, and the Re- 
form School for Boys was the result. It was opened for pupila 
in 1867, and has since that time pursued its quiet course, turn- 
ing, as we trust, hundreds of children into the paths of virtue 
and good citizenship. 

The institution is located at Jamesbiirg, near the center of 
the state, on a farm of nearly 600 acres. The family system of 
separate homes containing about 50 boys each was adopted, 
though for convenience there is a common dining liall for the 
whole school. There are now four of these family houses, and 
a building for two additional families is about to be erected. 

The labors of the farm, the care uf stock too, are mainly per- 
formed by the boys, and a brick yard where bricks and draining 
tiles are made, employs when in operation 30 to 35 boys. The 
clothing is also made by some of their number under a compe- 
tent tadoress. The principal industry however is that of mak- 
ing and laundrying shirts for a New York firm. The smaller 
boys soon learn to attend to the steam power sewing machines, 
and become adroit workers. The larger boys do the ironing, 
which requires considerable strength and muscle. 

The boys labor for seven hours per day, and the effort of the 
excellent superintendent is to induce habits of active industry, 
and in varied forms, rather than to attempt giving life long 
occupations.* Employment is needed adapted to their strength 
but which can be jjroperiy and fully supervised. This when 
well performed is recognized and rewarded. $847.98 was paid 
to the boys in 1881 for over-work done in the regular hours of 

*The knowledge snd BkUl acquired in the laundry roota have been turned 
to good account hj some of our pupils, who after leaving the 
liave received stead; employment at $2,00 per day. 
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labor. The school room has its important duty, and three hours 
per day are devoted to study. 

The evening family collections in the separate homes, where 
the conduct records are made, reproof or encouragement admin- 
istered, and the grades determinetl, are felt to be of great im- 
portance in the parental discipline of the school. 

Of the history of our boys subsequent to their leaving the 
institution, we are not able to definitely apeak, though a very 
large proportion are doing well. The trustees are inaugurating 
measures for a fidler visitation of them than has yet been 
effected. 

Tiie number now in the school is 305. The annual cost per 
capita |103,5i. Received for labor during the year, ♦! 5,492.16. 

THE OIBLB' IITDUBTBIAL SCHOOL. 

The citizens of one of the large manufacturing towns of 
New Jersey were shocked about eighteen years ago, by the 
announcement that a lt>vely two year old child of respectable 
parents had been found muriiereil. A girl of 10 or 11 years of 
age, longing for the dainty clothing of the child to attire her 
own little sister, had enticed it into a yard, stripped and tlirown 
it down an open well. She waa tried, convicted of murder in 
the aecrmd degree, and sentenced to ten years imprisonment in 
the state penitentiary. 

In a short time the second daughter, in the process of educa- 
tion, passed unheeded through a large hardware store with her 
basket of matchea, and finding no one in the office and the 
burglar proof safe open, entered and took $16S in money and 
some valuable papers. She was traced, detected, and sentenced 
to eighteen months imprisonment in Newark jail, which was 
erroneously supposed to be under specially reformatory influ- 
ences. She was here thrown into companionship far worse 
than her own county jail, and graduated to such a life as might 
have been anticipated. 

In due time, a third daughter of less than nine years appeared 
upon the stage. Her father, working a few miles out of town, 
stopped one evening at a store, and on going out it waa ob- 
served, seemed to fumble clumsily at the door. When it was 
closed for the night the key was missing and had to be replaced. 
The proprietor, leaving the store at noon the next day, locked 
it, but on hie return saw the lost key lying near the door which 
had been opened, and on entering found that he had been rob- 
bed of more than 41,000 in money and of two t500 U. S. bonds. 
Inijuiriea were at once set on foot, and a car conductor remem- 
bered that a shabbily dressed little giri had given him ii J5.00 
note to pay the faro of a few cents demanded for passage. She 
had become wealthy, and was disinclined to repeat her walk of 
the morning. The police found the beggar children of the 
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neighborhood had been liberally treated by our heroine to dolls 
and candiea. The parents and older brother being arrested aa 
accomplices, the mother excused her possession of the pocket 
book with upward of $200, on the plea that the daughter 
assured her she bad found it* The father denied ail knowledge 
of the matter, but a part of the money was found upon him, and 
his previous complicity being proved, he was sent to the state 
prison. The little girl had acted her part adri^itly, but on being 
arrested and questioned, confessed the robbery and told the o£Scer 
that not knowing their value she had thrown the U. S. bonds 
under the railway depot, where they were found. She was of 
course convicted; but the humane judge could not bear to carry 
out the law, so suspended sentence, and a suitable home was 
sought. But the evil seed has been sown and matured, and has 
since brought forth its abundant fruitage. 

A fourth daughter has maintained her lineage by a course of 
theft which has made her familiar with court dock and prison cell. 

Of two sons the oldest, repeatedly impriaoned, was one night 
crushed between two cars in a supposed attempt at robbery, and 
the younger, a mere boy, shrewd and untruthful, was arrested 
in a moat unhopeful career of beggary and stealth by an illness 
terminating in death. 

It is safe to say that no year has passed since 1864 that has 
not witnessed the incarceration of some members of the family 
for grand and petit larceny, for violent assault, or for disorderly 
conduct. Four or five of them have been imprisoned at one 
time. The records of our courts in their continuous treatment 
of them show the utter futility of any expectation of reform in 
Buch cases under the sterotyped discipline of police officers and 
turnkeys. 

Who can tell the cost of such a family to a community? An 
appn:iximate estimate may be niade of the amount of their lar- 
cenies and the expenses of oriminal prosecution and imprison- 
ment, but who can meaanre the woes entailed upon their own 
and other households through the evil influences of their com- 
roisaion of crime and propagation of vice? 

*The court vaa under the impression tbut the storekeeper had made an ' 
error in hia estimate of the money in his desk, aj so small a part could be 
traced hy the efficient police. But years afterward it was found that the 
mother had secreted a very considerable ELiin in a box kept in the house of 
a feiend, from which she drew fur the support of the family when other 
means failed. At length her last $200.00 was itolen from her, and suspect- 
ing her own sou, he was on her sworn statement arrested and kept for soma 
months in prison for trial. On the opening of the county court, however, 
she changed her plan and went before the grand jury charging two other 
women with taking it whilst she slept. The Btatement waa diacredited, the 
only certainty being that her ill gotten gains were gone. 
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These cases and some others of girls reared io crime from 
childhood, where the necessity of removing them from parental 
influence was manifest, induced t!ie legialature of New Jersey 
in 1871, to establish the Industrial School for G-irla. Though 
the number of inmates has never been large, the greatest hav- 
ing been 44, yet the results of the treatment under & conscien- 
tious and jadicious matron have been a perpetual encourage- 
ment to continued effort. Many of the graduates have gone 
out to aer\-icB and have conducted well. Some of them have 
become respected heads of families. The institution is on a 
farm of about 80 acres, a mile and a half from Trenton, and 
near the lunatic asylum. A neat brick building was erected at 
a cost of 824,000. There the girls are trained in the various 
duties of housekeeping, successively taking their ahare for some 
■weeks at a time in the different departments. They are also 
taught plain sewing and the use of the sewing machine, which 
holds so useful a plane in nearly every household. Several 
hours per day are devoted to the school room under an efficient 
teacher, and solid improvement is manifestly made. But the 
most important instruction is that in morals and religion under 
the teaching of the matron, where the varied duties of life are 
shown to flow from the Divine law. It was after listening to a 
lesson of this kind at the school, adapted to the practical wants 
of daily life, that a late governor of the state very feelingly 
endorsed such application of the scriptures and commended 
their careful study. " I wish you " said he, addressing the girls, 
" to understand the value o£ your opportunities and of your 
course of training; that they are better than those of a large 
majority of the children of the well-to-do families of the state." 



KEPORT OF CONNECTICUT. 

BY THE STiTE BOARD 



The State Board of Charities of Connecticut is not clothed 
with executive authority, nor has it any speoial supervision over 
any of the institutions of the state. Its functions are limited 
to the inspection and examination of all charitable and penal 
institutions of the state, and authority to correct any abui^es 
found to exist. The management and control of all the benev- 
olent and correctional institutions devolves upon their several 
boELrds of directors and trustees. Hence statistics or statements 
of finances are not required or expected as in the states where 
the duties of administration are required of similar boards. 

The institutions which are solely maintained by the state are; 
the Connecticut Hospital for the Insane, at Middletown; the 
State Poorhouse, at Tariffville; the State Prison, at Weathers- 
field, and the State Reform School at Meriden. 
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The semi-atate institutioiis, or those sustained by a union of 
public and private cliarity are; Tte Retreat for the Insane, at 
Hartford; the Retreat of Dr. Euel, at Litchfield; Dr. Hallock's 
Home, at Cromwell; the Hartford Hospital, at Hartford; the 
Connecticut State Hospital, at New Haven; the School for 
Imbeciles, at Lakoville. The eleven County Jails, the Police 
Stations, and the Foorhouses of the towns, are all subject to the 
inspection of the Board of Charities. 

The hospital for the insane at Middletown is the larj^est and 
most important charitable institution in the state. Its inmates 
now number about 750 males and females, nearly equal in num- 
ber. The cost of the main bnildijig together with the new 
annex is 8800,000. The new hospital, or annex, consists of 
three separate buildings, a central structure and two pavilions. 
The equipment and opening of this hospital is an event of the 
past year. 

The object in erecting separate buildings is the proper classi- 
fication of the insane, which ia an important aid to treatment; 
that those whose character and fitness for advantageous associ- 
ation may be selected to occupy the same building. Two hun- 
dred and fifty of the (]niet chronic class are placed in the new 
annex. The hospital as a whole, in its plan of architecture, 
equipment, water supply and ventilation, is well adapted to the 
various purposes for which it is designed. A farm of four hun- 
dred acres is attached to the hospit^, and cultivated to a great 
extent by the inmates. 

It is one of the chief aims of Dr. Shaw (the superintendent), 
that the patients who are able and willing, shall be furnished 
with employment, hence the work of the garden and adorn- 
ment of the beautiful grounds; also the useful labor upon the 
well cultivated farm is performed, mainly, by patients of the 
hospital. 

The beautiful retreat for the insane at Hartford, under the 
superintendence of Dr. H. P. Stearns, containing 150 inmates, 
was established by private beipiests, legacies and gifts, and is 
sustained chiefly by payment for board and care by the inmates. 
Several of the patients, who are persons of ample means, 
occupy appartnients furnished with elegance at their own ex- 

Eense. Here may be observed the experinient afforded by a 
eautiful, healthful location, the most approved structures, ex- 
pensive and tasteful surroundings, with an experienced and 
skillful superintendent and chosen asistants, and every known 
remedy for the promotion of the comfort and restoration of the 
mental and physical condition of the afflicted inmates. It is a 
satisfaction to witness the care which affection has called forth 
to alleviate misfortune, though the proportion of recoveries 
does not exceed that of the ordinary hospitals. 

The retreat of Dr. Buel, n.t Litchfield, is conducted on the 
cottage system. The inmates number 33. The patients are all 
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of a mild chronic character, none are strictly confined to the 
dwellings or premises, much liberty ia allowed, they may be 
occupied by labor in the garden or on the farm, or waiting 
id the town; and the treatment often leads to favorable resul' 

Dr. Hallock's Retreat, at Cromwell, contaioing 30 patients, 
of a similar character with Dr. Buel's Retreat, the patients j 
ceiving special private care. 

The Hartford Hospital, at Hartford, and the General Hospital 
Society, at New Haven, are large and well condueted institu- 
tiona, maintained by a union of public and private charity, 
both are training schools for nurses, which are of essential 
efit to the hospitals and the oommunitiea. 

A School for Imbeciles at Lakeville, contains 85 inmates. 
About half of them are susceptible of school instruction, and 
half are too feeble for any education or instruction in useful 
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By the system of instruction practiced at Lakeville, many of 
the feeble minded children acquire a fair rudimentary education 
fitting them for usefulness in fife. 

The State Prison at Weathersfield, now contains 215 in- 
mates, showing a decrease of 35 during the past year. The 
general expenses of the prison are paid by the profits on the 
labor of the prisoners. About $50,000 has been expended in 
repairs and improvements upon the building, within the past 
two years, yet the old structure has become so much impaired 
by the action of time, that it is conceded the interests of the 
Ntate require a new prison in a more favorable site. 

The present management and discipline is worthy of com- 
mendation, though poniabments are inflicted in extreme cases. 
A particular record is kept, showing its cause, mode ami degree. 
It 18 the aim of Mr, Sargent (the warden), to maintain disci- 
pline by means of rewards, and restraining influence. And 
from the examinations of the prison, at unexpected intervals, 
together with the private interviews had with the prisoners, the 
Board of Charities is prepared to state that the mild but firm 
methods of discipfine practiced by the present warden, are efl^ect- 
ive in producing obedience and good order, and are preventive 
of the dissatisfaction, violence, and attempts at escape, which 
were so usual under former management. 

The State Poorhouse, at Tariffville, is maintained for the 
reception of such homeless wanderers as come into the state, 
and are without capacity for self support. There are about 40 
inmates supported by the slate, consisting of the poorest, 
weakest, and ruost abject class of human beings. Complaints 
have been made by casual visitors respecting tbeir condition, 
and members of the board have visited the place with the view 
to rectify any wrong that might appear, but have found that 
miserable and repulsive as they are in personal appearance, 
they are provided with sufficient food, clothing and warmth, 
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their apartments and surroundings, tb'iugh plain, are cleanly, 
and as we have been unable to obtain any expression of com- 
plaint from the imnateB, tbey consequently are permitted to 
remain, with the conclusion that the accommodations though 
much inferior to which might be desired by persons in ordinary 
circumstances, are equal to their necessities and merits. 

Two of the most important and beneficial institutions of our 
state are the Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, and the 
Reform School for Boys, at Merideii. They are now both con- 
ducted upon the family or cottaee plan. 

The Industrial School for Girls, under the superintendence of 
Mr. and Mrs, C. H. Bond, was founded by libet-al gifts from in- 
dividuals, and appropriations from the state treasury. Four 
cottages, each for the accommoilation of forty girls, were built 
by four different persons. The fifth, just finished, was built at 
the expense of the state, and is in process of equipment for 
occupancy. The opening of this fifth home for the school is an 
important event in this year's history. It is to be occupied by 
forty g^irls of the more advanced in age. The school now num- 
bers 180. The girls are classified in the several cottages, ac- 
cording to age, character and merit. 

It is the custom of the board of charities to learn from tiie 
scholars (by private inquiries) as much as possible of their real 
condition in the schools. We find the almost uidversal testi- 
mony is of thankfulness for the benefits received at the school. 
This is a favorite object of charity from individuals in the 
state, and such is the appreciation of its value and usefulness, 
that state aid has been promptly extended in response to every 
request. 

Of the Reform School for Boys, at Middletown, the only 
change of importance in this school during the past year, is the 
opening and occupancy of the new annex, or famdy cottage, 
with the experiment of placing 50 boys in a separate building, 
giving them freedom from the restraints and confinements usual 
iu reform schools. It is gratifying to notice a marked improve- 
ment in contrast with the appearance of congregate depart- 
ments. 

The number of boys in the entire school is 3S0. The recent 
change in the law of committal has had a beneficial result, 
though boys between the ages of seven and sixteen may be 
detained until twenty-one yeiirs of age unless sooner reformed. 
By the present rules of the siihool, a boy by good conduct can 
earn a standing which will entitle him to an honorable discharge 
in one year. 

The Board of Charities has urged the propriety of having the 
inmates of this, and all other institutions where labor is 
formed, employed in such work as will afford o])portiiniti 
gaining a livelihood after they leave. 

The work of the Board during the past year has b< 
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ed more particularly towarda correcting a,buses existing in the 
jails and poor-houses of the state. 

The Board, upon visiting the jaila, found that five of the 
eleven jaila were deficient in what are termed two of the essen- 
tial elements required in the care of a jail — -employment and 
separation of Inmates. Two of the five have introduced a sys- 
tem of industry, and established proper rules preventing pro- 
miscuous intercourse of prisoners. The other three it is expected 
will soon provide employment, and adopt a better system of 
discipline. 

The last legislature passed a bill providing for a commission 
to inquire into the numbers and condition of neglected and 
abused or dependent children, wlio are, or aliould be, under 
state or town care, and report to the next general assembly, sta- 
tistics and suggestions. The bill was iritrotluoed in order that 
the public may be informed and prepared to establish measures 
of sound legislation upon the subject. 

A bill was presented to the legislature at the instance of the 
Board of Charities, providing that no child between the ages < " 
sis and sixteen years, shall be sent to the almshouse for suj 
port, and making it the duty of the selectmen to have them sut 
porteil in orphan asylums or suitable institutions, or re8])eotabl 
families. This bill did not pass, but we presume the report < 
the commission before mentioned will be a basis of some meai 
ure for rescuing dependent children from a life of vice and 

The practice of committing pauper children to the debasing 
influences of almshouses is an evil which the Board of Chari- 
ties is taking measures to have discontinued. By its infiuence 
many have already been removed from almshouses and placed 
in families or orphan asylums. 



REPORT OP THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Having been prevented by sickness from reporting in person 
on the proper day, I present the following notea for insertion 
in the printed record of this Conference. Though I am more 
or less acquainted with all the institutions named, I very re- 
cently visited two of them, the Washington Asylum and the 
Industrial Home, and was prepared to give quite a full verbal 
account of their present condition. 

The District of Columbia Hiipporte a Reform School for Boys, 
and the institution called the Washington Asylum, which in- 
cludes an almshouse, workhouse and hospital. These are located 
on two farms on the outskirts of Washington. A few inmates 
ore malntaiaed at a place once known as the Georgetown Alma- 
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houBe, to aid in keeping the place in order; but the buildiug 
and grounds are given over to the Industrial Home School, for 
boys and girls. 

The daily average number of inmates in the almshouse of the 
Washington Asylum ia 115; in the workhouse, 135; in the hos- 
pital, 50. The expense of the institution last year was about 
$50,000. The amount expended on the Reform School for the 
year was J29,081. 

The District has for a few years past supported as many 
as 300 to 350 indigent insane, at the U. S. Government 
Hospital for the Insane, at an annual cost of $40,000. 

Provisions, fuel and medicines are distributed on a carefully 
discriminating plan, through the police, appointed physicians, j 
and a free dispensary, to the worthy poor in the District, coat- J 
ing last year 110,643. I 

Besides the above charities and corrections, the District au- 
thorities make payments quite regularly to the following insti- 
tutions, organized and managed by benevolent citizens: The 
Industrial Home School before mentioned as occupying the 
Georgetown Almshouse, the Columbia Hospital for Women 
and Lying-in Asylum, the Children's Hospital, Saint Ann's In- 
fant Asylum, the National Association for Women and Children, 
the Woman's Christian Association, and the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. These ])ayments last year amounted to $64,800. The 
aggregate sum expended for charities and corrections by the 
District CommissionerB last year was $199,718.60. 

The Hospital for the Insane, apart from the income derived 
from pay-patients, is supported directly by the U.S. government, 
since the majority of the patients are from the army and navy. 
The only jail in the District belongs to and ia maintained by 
the United States. Providence l^spital is a large institution 
in charge of a Roman Catholic sisterhood, open to pay-patients 
and to charity cases sent there through an order of the Surgeon- 
General of the army. There are five orphan asylums in Wash- 
ington, which have rarely — three of them never — received 
any aid from the District funds. . 

The Associated Charities of tlie District of Columbia was or- 1 
ganized about a year ago. Of its operations Mrs. Spencer has J 
already given an account to this Conference. 
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REPORT OF WISCONeiN. 



The only changes of importanoe in Wisconsin worthy of 
notice are these: 

1. The appointment of a single paid board of control of the 
six state institutions. 

3. The inauguration of the county insane asylum system, 
under effective state supervision, 

3. The inauguration of a State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. 

A little over a year ago the legislature created a single paid 
board of control of the six state institutions, in consequenct: of 
the investigation of one of the hospitals for the insane, and a 
general dissatisfaction with the managementof the other insane 
hospital. The board begaji its work a little over a year ago, 
and I should prefer they should speak for themselves. 

We have organized a State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rentions which has met two years succeasively. It is organized 
substantially on the basis of the National Conference; and is 
well attended, and has interesting and valuable papers and 
discussions. 

The inauguration of the county insane asylum system under 
effective state supervision, we think ia one fif the most import- 
ant practical experiments in the line of charitable work. 

To avoid misconceptions wliich the debate of night before 
last shows exist, it is fair to say that the institutions are intended 
only for those chronic insane who are wholly supported by the 
public; that they are placed in separate buildings or in separate 
wings of ai building, well warmed, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated; that the management must be approved by the state 
board of charities and reform; must be frequently inspected by 
a skillful physician, and must report monthly to the board, and 
that occupation and non-restraint are insisted on by this board 
and carried out In these institutions. In order to secure proper 
care of the insane a proper number of attendants of each sex 
is required of the usual grade of attendants in insane asylums, 
averaging one to eaeh fifteen insane, 

November 16, 1881, this board certified to the secretary of 
state that five counties had provided proper accommodation for 
the care of their chronic insane. Since then the buildings in 
two other counties have been so approved, making seven in all 
BO approved. There are now in process of erection buildings 
in five other counties, all of which will be completed a,n(l ap- 
proved this fall, making then twelve counties m all. One of 
these counties was notified by an official letter that while its 
building was approved, its management was not, and no state 
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appropriatioi! would be given until the management was com- 
pletely changed. 

or these twelve counties, one contains no poorhouse, and the 
insane asylum is therefore an independent institution, with a 
capacity for fifty inmates. In three others the buildings are in- 
dependent institutions with separate buildings and Kitohena, 
but located upon the poor farm. These are to contain respect- 
ively 110, 90 and 60 inmates, and are solid brick buildings, con- 
structed on the most approved plans. In the other counties 
with one exception, where a wing of the poorhouse is set apart, 
the inmates occupy separate and comfortable buildings, but go 
to the dining rooms of the poorhouse for their meaTs, In no 
instance are they fed in their rooms or in the hall connected 
with them. 

Milwaukee County Insane Asylum was organized under an- 
other law, and is conducted and managed upon the plan of the 
best state hospitals for the insane, and contains all the insane of 
Milwaukee county, both acute and chronic, as well as several 
United States soldiers boarded them by the general govern- 
ment. Its capacity is about 300. 

For the management of these institutions I wish to preseot I 
a summary of the monthly reports for the month of July, in the f 
six institutions now approved by the board and in actual ; 

Total namber of inmates 195 ] 

Numbei: of inmales having regular emplojment 

Number under restraint of anj kind for anj length of time daring the 

month 

Namber in restraiat constantl; 3.'] 

Number in restraint for brief periods S. 1 

The following is & detailed statement of the same by I 
institutions: 



Bock county asjlom- 

Walworth count j aHjIum. 

Brown oountj aHjlum 

Jefieraon county asylum.. 
Winnebago county aayhin 
Sbeboygau county asylum 




■ 1. Muff, »t night. t2. Comtanllr. 

In three of fhe counties there was no restraint whatever, and 
nearly all the restraint was in .one institution, which is under 
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the shadow of a state inatitution for the insane, where they 
have procured muffs and crib lieds. In that institution we have 
reduced the amount of restraint by personal visits and remon- 
strance, and expect to be able soon tn stop it altogether. 

The cost of maintenance of these inpti tut ions, reckoned on 
the usual per capita basis, will probably be about $3.00 a week, 

In regard to the management of these inatitutions we can 
speak pretty confidently, because this board has frequently vis- 
ited them unannounced, and know how they are carried on. 
We know tliat the buildings and the persons of the insane are 
scrupulously clean; that their food is ample in quantity and good 
in quality, being usually the same which their attendants and 
the overseer's family have; that inmates frequently work on the 
farm and around the buildings without a guard, and work faith- 
fully, and that the overseer and hia wife in all cases take an in- 
dividual interest in the inmates, and give them moral treatment 
to rouse their dormant faculties and train their wayward pro- 

Eensities, and make them feel that they have friends. We 
now from free conversaton with the inmates that there is only 
one who wishes to be removed, and she does not wish to go 
back to the state institution, from which she came, but to an- 
other county insane asylum not yet completed; and that com- 
plaints from inmates in regard to their treatment are trivial, 
although they have full opportunity to make them. 

We believe in the value of this plan of caring for the chroidc 
insane who are wholly supported by the (lubTic. We do not 
wish to make extravagant claims for it. Like all human plans, 
it is liable to im perfections in its conception and execution, but 
we claim that it is no more liable to abuse, if kept under the 
conditions under which it is kept here, than any other hu- 
man institution. The essential condition is, that the county 
institutions be effectively supervised by some state authority 
which has the power of rewards and punishments. 

We are aware that this is a pioneer movement in this line, 
and that therefore we must endure the penalties of pioneers in 
all philanthropic movements, of being misunderstood and as- 
sailed by some who are committed to other methods. We ex- 
pect, however, that all intelligent and fair-minded persons will 
a this as an experiment in a new direction, to solve one 
of the great questions of philanthropy. And we invite all the 
members of this Conference, and especially the State Boards of 
Charities of the various states, to visit these institutions for 
themselves, and to satisfy themselves from actual observation 
as to the practical workings of this system. 

Prof. A. 0. Weight: The coat of these buildings ia about 
$300 for each occupant. The Dodge county asylum cost about 
$38,000 for building and the heating apparatus, and will accom- 
modate about ninety inoiatea. 
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De. David Rogebb, New York: I am much pleaBed with 
this report of Wisconsin. I am aatoniaiaed at one form of the 
movement in which this state Beema to be engaged, in that tliey 
have taken this method of restraint which is now condemned, 
and which I now moat emphatically condemn, that of the use 
of cribs, I would not remain an hour in an institution where 
they are uaed, I am so much opposed to them. 

The President: The gentlemen misapprehenda the purport 
of the paper. He might have said under the shadow of one of 
these great inatitutiona- — right in pight of its door, I may say 
that thia iuatitutbn exists. They have come to ua aa an heir- 
loom. We condem them and we have got rid of moat of them; 
atill we have some of them, but we intend to get rid of them 
altogether. 

Pkof. a. O. Weight, Wiaconsin: I wish to tell the exact 
truth, I ]mt forward the best and a little of the worst. That 
is <ine of the things we have to contend against, that we have 
to Gght against, and that is the only caae of that kind at all. 
The aingle crib bed haa by our order already been disused; 
although crib beda are uaed in both our state inatitutiona. 
None are now in use in auy of our county asylupis. 

H, H. Giles, Wisconsin: I intended to call up the paper of 
Mr. Watkina and get some expreaaion about it. He cloaea a 
very admirable paper by his allusion to our common school sys- 
tem in relation to the desirability and necesaity of teaching the 
useful arts and trades in the achoola of the land. I have not 
felt for some yeara like commending very highlythe educational 
systems of the country. Some two or three years ugo I alluded 
to this subject in converaation wiuh one of the leading educa- 
tora of the state, and he admitted it to be true. Take thia city 
of Madiaou. We pride ourselves here in regard to our educa- 
tional institutiona. We have a State Univeraity, a high achool, 
five ward achoola and our private schools. It seems to be the 
ambition of the professors, teachers, and those interested, 
to — well — to stuff pupils with facts. We become learned in 
many things, but 1 don't know of any achool, except the state 
univeraity, which I am glad to know ia making ita instruction 
as practical aa any of the institutions of the land, that are doing 
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anything in tfaie direction. In our high schools, in our ward 
eohools, and our common sohools, I tliink very little attention is 
paid to the practical busineaa of life, ami I think in this respect 
the schools of Madiaun are as well atlapted to giving a practical 
education as those of any state. There seema to be a great 
want in this direction, and I hope the members of the conven- 
tion will call to mind the most admirable conclusions of the 
paper of Mr. Watkins, and let us not only think of it, but try 
and interest the peojile with whom we assooiate and aid in 
carrying out some of those suggestions. 

BiBHOF RoBEBTBON, Mlssouri: In regard to the relation of 
our common school system and its relation to practical educa- 
tion, it is an interesting question. Within two or three years 
past in St. Louis, some very practical persons, gentlemen of 
wealth, organized and have put in operation a manual training 
school, intended to supplement the training of the head and 
give a thorough and technical knowledge of the arts and man- 
ufactures, and for that purpose they have put up at a cost, I 
suppose, first and last, of about $100,000, a very large building, 
and thoroughly equipped with all the best apparatus, and for 
two years now it has been in operation, and persons of the gen- 
tlest families and others, are found there wearing their aprons 
and hard at work. There is mingled the study and the appli- 
cation of principles, and it is going to result in grept good. 
They take a great interest in their studies and in this work, and 
learn to honor the labor of their hands, and if thia conference 
ever comes to St. Louis, as it may, this is one of the things I 
imagine you would like to study. 

This work of ours ia already having its influence on others. 
A number of wealthy men in Chicago are patterning from us, 
and have subscribed large sums of money for the same purpose. 
It leads in a direction which shows that the country ia not to go 
on without honoring manual labor, and that this subject is 
being brought to the attention of those who lead the public 
opinion and sentiment of the country. 

J. H. Mills, of North Carolina, being called upon to make 
some remarks in regard to the care of infant children, said: I 
17 
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have made Home experiments, and have had a good deal of ex- 
peTieooe. I have founii that milk of cows most always kills 
yoiiTig children, I think that of those who are nouriaheil by 
cow's milk about 90 per cent. die. That is my experience. The 
remedy is to raise them on goat's milk, and my experience with 
that is that about 90 per cent, of them will live. I have taken 
a considerable number of children whom the doctors said would 
certainly die, and with one single exception they were raised. 
I think the proof is sufficient to say that you can take Uttle 
infants all over the land and give them goat's milk, and they 
will live. I don't know how it is, but if you drink cow's milk 
and eat black cherries, you will die within twenty-four hours; 
it is so also with some kinds of fish. It certainly happens, but 
1 don't know why. So you kill children when you feed them 
on cow's milk, and I have induced a considerable number to 
abandon the use of cow's milk, though I keep one on my farm 
and one on the hospital farm. In Italy there are places where 
large numbers of people in poor health go to drink goat's milk 
and they almost always get fat before they go home. This idea 
is not original with me, for it has been handed down to us 
from the days of King Solomon. 

Db, Chables S. Hoyt, of New York, addressed the Confer- 
ence upon the subject of the " Care of the Chronic Pauper In- 
sane," and in opposition to the county system recently adopted 
by Wisconsin, as set forth in the paper of Mr. Giles, He said: 

The policy of New York in regard to its chronic insane, was 
asserted in the establishment of the Willard Asylum, in 1865. 
This had for its object the relief of the insane then in poor^ 
houses and ill-conditioned county asylums, and, thus far, its 
aims and purposes have been steadily carried out. The institu- 
tion has now reached a capacity for about 1,700 patients, and 
possesses the requisite conveniences and appliances for their 
proper oversight, treatment and care. In 1881 this state opened 
another asylum for 350 insane, at Binghamton. Its room is 
already nearly all taken, and its accommodations will probably 
soon be extended and enlarged by the erection of detached 
buildings upon the general plan of the Willard Asylum. The 
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charge to the counties for patienta in these inafitutiona is fised 
by the statute at the actual cost of their maintenance and care. 
This has varied at the Willard Asylum at from 12.40 to $2.75 
per week for each person. The weekly per capita rate, the 
present year, in both of these institutions, is $2.65. This is 
generally satisfactory with local authorities, and if these insti- 
tutions afforded sufficient room it is believed that most of the 
counties, except those having large numbers of chronic insane, 
would soon abandon the county system, and place this class 
wholly under the protecting care of the state. 

Continuing, Db. Hott said: 

It is not my purpose here to depict the horrors of the insane 
in poijrhonses, as they existed in New York twenty or thirty 
years ago. These have become a matter of official record io the 
report of Mrs. Dix, in 1846; in a report of a committee of the 
state sennte, in 1854; in the report of Dr. Willard, Secretary 
of the State Medical Society, in 1865, and in the report of the 
State Board of Charities of 1868. The evils of county care of 
the insane, as set forth in these various reports, have largely 
passed away, and it is not probable that they will soon again 
occur, to so great an extent in this or any other country. The 
system, however, under the most favorable circumstances, is 
radically defective, and wherever adopted it is quite certain in 
the end to prove disastrous to the best interests and welfare of 
the insane. From an extended and careful examination of the 
subject in all its bearings, the Now York State Board early 
reached the conclusion that the care of the chronic pauper in^ 
sane could be better and more economically attained in state 
institutions than in institutions managed and controlled by 
counties. Its reasons in support of this conclusion, summed up 
in its annual report to the legislature of 1881, ho thoroughly cover 
the whole subject as to warrant their being here given in full: 

1. In the erection of buildings for the chronic insane by the 
state, a much larger number may be presided for in one insti- 
tution than in the case of a single county; fewer administrative 
apartments proportionately are required, and a lower per capita 
expenditure for shelter may therefore be attained. 
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2. The BnperviBion of a large number of chronic insane under 
one raanageuient, by the state, is leas expensive than when 
Buch insane are diffused in numerous county institutions. 

3. The supplies, clothing, etc., for the uhrouio insane in state 
institntions may be purcliased in large quantities, and wholesale 
prices be secured; whereas, in county institutions the needs in 
this direction are so limited that retail prices must needs be 
paid for these articles. 

4. The standard of care for the chronic insane in state insU- 
tutions is based upon their real needs, and it is fixed and stable; 
in county institutions it is regulated in aco<jrdance with the 
views of the officer who, for the time being, may be in charge, 
and it is therefore Kahle to frequent changes and interruptionsi 

5. In the state institutions the chronic insane may be classi- 
fied so as to property meet their varied conditions, and thus 
promote cleanliness and good order, and secure the enforcement 
of wholesome rules and regulations; in the county institutions 
little or no classification can be effected, and the intercourse of 
the noisy and disturbed with the quiet and well-behaved en- 
genders violence, confusion and disorder. 

6. The chronic insane in the state institutions are under the 
oversight and care of medical officers, selected because of their 
familiarity with the disease, and the highest ratio of recoveries 
and improvements is likely to be secured; in the country insti- 
tutions the medical attendant generally visits the insane only 
at stated intervals, and large curative results cannot therefore 
be anticipated. 

7. In the state institutions the chronic insane are safely shel- 
tered and secured against bodily harm, and society is protected 
from their intrusions; in the county iuatitutions the shelter is 
often insecure, and the community at all times is liable to be 
disturbed by their inroads. 

8. In providing for the chronic insane, the state relieves the 
counties of the most troublesome and eipensive class of de- 
pendents, and thereby enables the proper county officers to 
devote their time and attention to dealing more effectually and 
economically with the other varied classes of public burdens. 
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DISCUBSION ON CHEONIC INSANE. 

In conclusion, Dk. Hoyt said, that some of the advantagea 
of state inatitutiona might be secured in counties having large 
numbers of chronio insane, by the erection of suitatile liuilJ- 
inga wholly distinct from the poorhouse, and placing them under 
the control of non-partizau boards, with a resident medical 
officer. 

It was not possible, in his opinion, for various reasons, to effect 
any saving to the counties by this course, if a proper standard 
of care be maintained. The number of suob insane in most 
counties, however, is too small to warrant this expenditure, and 
the accommodations for this class are therefore made in build- 
ings connected with the county poorhouse. This is the policy 
of the recent law of Wisconsin, as outlined and recommended 
in the paper of Mr. Giles. The insane will consequently come 
under the immediate supervision and control of the officers con- 
trolling and managing the poorhouaes, and the policy iu regard 
to them, notwithstanding the supervision of the State Board, 
will universally be varying and unstable, and partake more or 
leas of the nature of those institutions. 

For these reasons he was opposed to the proposed plan, and 
be feared that in the end it would prove unsatisfactory, and be- 
come the source of regret. In his judgment it would have been 
much better and more economical had the state extended its 
acconimodations for the insane in connection with its existing 
asyluma, leaving the counties, as heretofore, to deal only with 
its other and less difficult classes of dependents. 

The Conference then adjourned till evening. 
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Thubbdat Evening, Aug. 10, 1883. 
The Committee on Building Plans for Public Institutions 
having the floor for this session, presented tlieir report, together 
with a paper by Dr. Walter Channing upon Building Plans for 
a Criminal Lunatic Asylum. At their request, also, Fred H. 
Wines gave a written diaoussion of the subject, in place of a 
gentleman who had expected to prepare a paper, and Dr. R. S, 
Dewey, superintendent of the Kankakee State Hospital for 
the Insane, spoke of the Advantages of the Cottage System for 
Insane Asylums. All these, with the discussion which followed, 
are here given. 



B7 K. Brink BBHOPP, of Ohio, Chaitman. t 

As Chairman of your Committee "On Building Plans for 
Public Institutions," I have not thought it best to attempt an 
extended report, but have considered that the time aUowed for 
the subject could be best occupied by the presentation of pa- 
pers by individual members of the committee, and their discus- 
sion by the Conference. My report, therefore, is simply a brief 
introduction to the papers and diaoussion that are to foUow. 

In the discussion of questions pertaining to charities and 
correction, there is no one which demands more careful consid- 
eration than that which we now have in hand. In fact, so im- 
portant is this subject that I am not sure but it would be wise 
to subdivide it hereafter and appoint at least two Bepuj~ate com- 
mittees — one upon the construction of buildings for the care 
and treatment of the criminal classes, and one upon the con- 
struction of buildings for the care and treatment of the depend- 
ent classes — and appoint upon each experts upon building 
plans. By experts I do not mean architects, because, as a rule, 
they know nothing at all of the important requirements of these 
structures, but I mean tliose who have had practical experience 
in their management, or who have carefully thouglit out the 
ideas which lihould contiol in our public institutions. 
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In the elaboration of a plan for one of I 
course the first thing to do is to so arrange a 
rious parts as shall best accomplish the enila sought; but in ad- 
ditioQ we must bear in mind continually that the building and 
its equipments are to cost money, and that the expeniliture 
must be kept within the bounds of a reasonable economy. In 
my judgment the greatest hindrance we have to-day in obtain- 
ing legislation neoeasary for expansion and progress in charita- 
ble and correctional work is the enormous foolishness and 
extravagance perpetrated almost everywhere in our public 
buildines, and especially in buildings for our benevolent 
institutions. 

In building a state house, a court house or a city hall, it may 
be well enough to have a structure sufficiently grand and im- 
posing to fairly represent the wealth and the power of the peo- 
Ele who own them; but when it comes to the construction of 
uildings for the care of the dependent, defective or criminal 
closes, there is neither wisdom, good taste or common sense in 
external magnificence, and it ought to be stopped. 

It is all right to make proper provision for these classes, and 
to have done it is the highest honor of modern civilization, but 
the architectural extravagance of the process is not to our credit, 
but the contrary, for it has defeated to a large extent the ends 
sought. Against tiiis policy the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction has been unanimously opposed from its first 
session in 1874 down to the present, and to its influenoe in a 
large degree we owe the better public sentiment that begins 
to prevail. The Conference, however, should not stop here, but 
continue from year to year a careful consideration of the sub- 
ject, with a view to a proper direction of the policy of the future. 
To do this effecctively we must have not only the reports of 
committees, and papers specially prepared, but we should also 
have from delegates the advancing experiences of their several 
localities, and therefore your committee have sought to intro- 
duce such topics as would invite the discussion required. In 
short, what we need most is actual experiences, with sugges- 
tions of improvements derived therefrom. 

BUILDINGS FOB THE IN8ANB. 

Of all the public buildings under consideration, those con- 
structed for the care of the insane have been the most expensive, 
and against tjiese, perhaps more than any other, the charge of 
extravagance will lie. Of these some have cost as high as 
, $5,000.00 for each inmate they can accommodates, and but very 
I few have cost less thaji $1,000.00 per capita. In Ohio the 
s Jl,880.00, and the lowest about 11,500.00. At this 
f cost it is very apparent we cannot afford to provide state care 
for the increasing numbers of the insane, and the result is they 
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are crowded into county alniBhouses and jails, 
excluded from public care. 

The number of inaane in the United States, aa reported and 
estinoated by the last census, is about ninety thousand, which 
gives a ratiu of increase as compared with the previous decade, 
of nearly one hundred per cent. At this rate of increase, or 
anything approaching' it, if we are to provide for them all, we 
caciiot afforil palatial structures of the prevailing pattern. That 
buildings can be provided at a moderate cost and without any 
loss of comfort or needed appiianoes has been amply demon- 
strated. The beat esamjile, perhapa, of this kind of construc- 
tion is at the Willard Aaylum, in the state of New York, where 
brick buildings, subBtantially fire-proof, and accommodating two 
hundred and fifty patients each, have been constructed at a 
per capita coat of J350.00, At Washington city, the annex to 
the National Asylum, accommodating two hundred patients, 
and satisfactory in all its appointments, has been constructed at 
an aggregate coat of $50,000,00, or t350,00 per capita of in- 
mates. At this asylum still another building, called " the bar- 
racks," has been erected, which accommodates sixty patients 
very comfortably, and cost only $7,500, or 1125.00 ]ier capita. 

At the State Farm in Rhode Island, by the erection of one- 
story pavilion buildings of wood, a per capita cost even less 
than either of these has been attained. 

The latest example of economical construction of this olaaa 
of buildings is at Kankakee, lUinoii^, and in some respects it ia 
superior to the Willard asylum. The results attained at Kan- 
kakee will be fully presented in a paper entitled " Cottages and 
Detached Wards for the Care of the Insane," prepared by the 
Rev. Fred, H. Wines, Secretary of the Illinois Board of State 
Charities, 

In Ohio public sentiment is substantially unanimiius in re- 
quiring the removal of the inaane from county infirmaries into 
state asylums, but it is very clear that we cannot afford this 
upon the old scale of expenditure for housing, and hence the 
subject of economy in construction has been forced upon the 
consideration of our Board of State Charities. The result of 
our studies has been the emphatic conclusion that for many 
years to come the buildings necessary for the proper care of all 
the insane of the state, can be provided by the erection of sup- 
plemental buildings on the grounds of our existing state asylums 
at a cost not exceeding those erected at the Willard Asylum, 

In the core of the epileptic inaane, however, we recommend 
a separate asylum, believing not only thata better clasaification 
and better care can thus be attained, but also that economy in 
the construction of buildings, can be secured. Buildings best 
suited for this class are one-story pavilions with aasociated dor- 
mitories, and need not cost more than 1350,00 per capita of 
inmates. 
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We also recommend the ccftistruction of a separate building 
on the grounds oi' the Central Asylum at Columbus, for the care 
of the criminal insane. The requirements of a building for 
this class will be presented by Dr. Walter Channiiig, of 
Massachusetts. 

In all the larger states we believe tiie classification here indi- 
cated would not only be the most economical, but wouhl pro- 
vide the best care for these several claases. Undoubtedly the 
tendency of the best experiences of recent years is against the 
aggregation of large numbers of insane in one place, and the 
plan proposed may seem objectionable on that account; bnt it 
should be remembered that we do not recommend that all these 
people shoulfl be collected in a single building, but in a num- 
ber of buildings located in different parts of the asylum farm, 
and some of them need not be larger than an ordinary farm 
house, and certainly none of these should cost more than an 
ordinary farm house on a per capita of inmates. This arrange- 
ment would make an asylum farm a rural village, under the 
general government of its Board of Trustees, The superin- 
tendent would be the medical director and executive hear!, with 
such subordinates as should be needed. 

PBISONS. 

The Bubjeot of prison construction ia ao large, and so much 
time and space would be required for its proper presentation 
that we have not attempted it. We feel, however, that the sub- 
ject ought to receive from the Conference the attention it de- 
serves. Every class of prisons, from penitentiaries down to 
n jails an<l village lock-ups, are as a rule grievously de- 
fective, and, with very rare exceptions, they ought to be revo- 
lutionized if we are to have auuh treatment of our criminal 
claasea as the best experience of the world demands. 

PBSriTKNTIAJlIES. 

The penitentiaries of the United States with very few excep- 
tions, are constructed for the care of prisoners upon the Auburn, 
or congregate system, and the best of these in arrangement and 
construction is in Rhode Island. The prison of the future, 
)uld be constructed with a view to classification of 
s upon the Crofton system; of these there are now but 
two upon this continent, and these are the Reformatory at El- 
nura, New York, and the prison for women, at Sherburne, 
Massachusetts. 

JAILS. 

r jails are worse than our penitentiaries, and with very 
rare exceptions are a blot upon our civilization, and a shame to 
the intelligence of the age. The central, governing idea in the 
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construction of B, jail, should be' the separation of prisoners, 
and the erection of any other ia a crime against humanity. At 

E resent there are less than a score of jails in the whole United 
tales constructed upon the principle of the separate confine- 
ment of prisoners, and in only three of these, so far as I know, 
is the principle fully enforced; one of these is at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; one in Washington city, where Guiteau was hanged, 
aiid one in Mansfield, Ohio. 



BUILDIJTG PLANS FOR A CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
By Walter Chahmino, M. D , Brookllne, Mais, 

In a paper on " Buildings for Insane Criminals," read before 
this Conference in 1879, several conclusions were arrived at. 
Among these were the following which have a reference to the 
subject in hand: 1st. Insane criminals require buildings for 
their proper treatment which are in every way entirely sepa- 
rate from prisons. 3d. These buildings should be at some con- 
venient but remote point, on a large and available farm. 
3d. They should be hospitals in fact as well as in name, but 
strongly enough built to hold the most desperate insane c 
inal, 4th. They should be built, if possible, by the aid of sane 
convicts, until one or two buildings were completed, when the 
work should be partially put into the hands of the patients. 

To leave these general considerations and go more into de- 
tail: The general plan of a criminal lunatic asylum should be 
very similar to that of an ordinary insane hospital; that is, there 
should be a central, or administrative building, with wings, 
semi-detached on either side. This central building should be 
three stories in height, with a commodious basement, and entered 
by a front door for tlie officers and general visitors, and a side 
door for the patients, employes and business visitors. The first 
story should contain the superintendent's and the assistant phy- 
sician's offices, a clerk's office, a general reception room, and a 
small reception room especially for patients. Connected with 
the latter, perhaps on the way to the wards, there should be 
another smaller room, where tiie patients could be undressed 
and thoroughly searched for concealed weapons, which they 
sometimes have about them. A little searching investigation 
in such a room as this would often be of invaluable service in 
helping the medical officers to make a proper diagiiosia. 

The second floor should contain the general living rooms of 
the physicians. On the third floor the clerk and a portion of 
the employes should have their rooms. This floor should not 
be connected with the floors below, but approached by a stair- 
oaae from the rear of the building. The basement of the cen- 
tral building should contain the officers' kitchen, besides store- 
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rooms of various kinds. Bath-rootuB and water-closets shoald 
be placed on the upper floors. 

The rear central building should consist of a basement and 
two stories, and be large ajid commodious. The basement 
should contain the general kitchen, atore-room, bakery and 
laundry. The dispensary, sewing room and a few sleeping 
rooms for employes should be arranged for on the first story, 
aud above on the second floor there should be a hall — a large 
room to be used for amusements and religious instruction. 

The wings should be some distance behind the central build- 
ing, but connected with it by long corridors. They should be 
three stories in height, with high basement connecting with the 
rear central building. The first story should be used for day 
rooms as much as possible, and perhaps two-thirds of the wings 
might be so arranged. Some of these rooms could be utilized 
for dining and work rooms, and in them a large number of pa- 
tients could be cared for, and more easily than in the night 
rooms or wards. There should be some small associated dor- 
mitories for the demented and harmless patients. The number 
of patients in the day rooms would vary according to circum- 
stances, I have not thought of day rooms for insane criminals 
until recently, but they seem to mo practicable as an additional 
means of grading the patients, as well as ao additional incen- 
tive to self-control, as they could be made pleasanter and more 
desirable to live in than the close wards. These wards would 
have to be made stronger than the day rooms, and should not 
accommodate more than ten or fifteen patients. Scattered 
about in them there should be a few strong rooms; that is, 
rooms sheathed in oak with wire screens over the windows. 

Tliese rooms, or a small detached building, would be used for 
feigners and desperadoes. The latter would be the more de- 
sirable plan, but might for a few of the first years be too expensive. 

Connected with the day room there should be large yards, 
some of them laid out as vegetable and flower gardens, in 
which some of the patients could be profitably employed. 

One ward on the lower floor could be used for such of the 
patients as constituted the regular, reliable working force, of 
whom there would eventually be a large number. 

Of course the asylum would of necessity be built with a view 
to greater security than an ordinary insane hospital, for such an 
institution is to a certain extent a place of imprisonment; but 
the day room could have light guards on the windows, and in 
other ways less attention could be paid to security. 

This very brief sketch of a plan for a lunatic asylum repre- 
sents a building for males. If sufficient female criminals could 
be brought together requiring treatment at such a hospital, they 
could have a portion of one wing set apart for them, but much 
better would be a separate building, as the two sexes should 
not be allowed to mix in any way. 
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From the above it will be seen that the criminal lunatic asy- 
lum need not essentially differ froin the ordinary lunatic hos- 
pital, except in regard to greater Btrcngth of at least a portion 
of the building, more strong rooms, more single rooms and 
smaller wards. The difference will be perhaps more noticeable 
in the general management of the patients, who will require 
more attendants, more careful watching, and more rigid disci- 
pline than the ordinary insane. 

Mk. Wines; .Judge Gould had expected to prepare a paper 
on " Detached Wards for the Care of the Insane," but business 
has not only prevented him from doing so, but also from attend- 
ing this Conference. He asked me to take his place, and 
though I have prepared no report or paper, I will endeavor to 
make some remarks off-hand upon this subject. We have with 
na Dr. Dewey, the medical superintendent' of the Hospital for 
the Insane at Kankakee, and when I have said a few words I 
will ask him to add, if he will a statementof the results attained 
thus far in that hospital. 

If I were a quartermaster in the U. S. army, and had to pro- 
vide overcoats for a corps numbering twenty-five thousand men, 
and had only one hundred thousand dollars at my disposal, with 
which to purchase the overcoats, it needs little reflection to see 
that I conld not pay for these overcoats more than four dollars 
apiece. But I can imagine myself going down to some city or 
town where overcoats are manufactured and sold at wholesale, 
and I ran fancy the salesmen of some great establishment show- 
ing me first a four dollar overcoat, and then one for six dollars, 
and saying, "This is much better than that;" and then one for 
eight dollars, and then for ten dollars, which would be better 
still. I could not dispute that. But suppose he should per- 
suade me to order overcoats at ten dollars each, what would be 
the result? With my hundred thousand dollars I oould only 
buy ten thousand coats, and then rny money would be exhaust- 
ed. If I should take these ten thousand coats to the army and 
distribute them among the twenty-five thousand soldiers, ten 
thousand of tliem would be well supplied, but fifteen thousand, 
or more than half of them, would have no overcoats at all; and 
this because I listened to the man who said that a ten dollar 
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coat ii better than one at four (lollars. I would be the cause of 
fifteen tbitusan'l men sleeping on the grmind in the wintr^r, 
without anj prutei^tina against the cold and sleet anil frost. 

This homely illuKtratiou may show us the nature of the prob- 
lem which we liavn to solve, when we are asked; What shall wo 
do with ourinssne? 

To answer this question we must firet ascertain how many 
insane we have to provide for; and then how muoh money we 
have with which to make provision for them; and finally, how 
to spend tho limited amount of money at our dispOMal to the 
best advantage. 

The niimlier of the insane in this country is far greater than 
any one has been prepared to beliere, I cannot yet give you 
the exact figures, but thoy will not fall far below one hundred 
thousand. We have more to cure for than legiHlittures, or even 
the superintendents of lioHpitals and asylums for the insane 
have ever BuppuBed, The present oonsus will show iibuut two 
and a half times as many as were reported in 1870. 

Now, bow much money have we to spend upon them? All 
the money in the United Stales, if we diooHe to spend it in 
that way. But we have a, great many other uses for our money. 
We have to devehip the internal resources of the country, Ut 
build railroads, to open mines, to reclaim wai^te land, to grow 
oities. We have to maintain the government, the churches, and 
our public school system. We have to care for our pauiwrs, 
and to maintain our establishments for criminals, and to educate 
our deaf mutes and our blind, and to support our destitute and 
homeless children. There is no end to the ilemande for money 
or the usee to which it ran be put. We cannot spend upon our 
insane any more money than our legislatures are willing to ap- 
propriate. How difficult it in to obt«in grants of money from 
legislatures for this purposi^l It is altnoat impossible to bring 
them to anything like a realizing sense of the needii of the in- 
sane, and harder still to impress county boards, and possibly 
the hardest of all to move the authorities of towns; but I do 
not know so much about tliem. 

But with this immense number of insane to be oared for, and 
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thia limited fund for their benefit, what ia to be done? What 
are we doing? We build hospitals and asylums at a per capita 
cost of twelve, fifteen, eighteen bunilred dollars; and in some 
instances of three or four thousand dollars, a bed. What is this 
but buying ten dollar overcoats, when we ought to buy coats 
at four dollars? We take care of a portion of the insane in a 
truly admirable manner, in comfort and even in elegance, while 
the great majority of them are still in poorhouses, in county 
jails, in private houses, or wandering aimlessly over the country. 
Strive as we may, inatead of overtaking and meeting the de- 
mand for increased accommodations for the insane, we are per- 
petually falling behind. There are probably more insane 
persons uncared for, who require care, in the United States to- 
day, than there were twenty -five or thirty years ago. 

This is a view of the question which is constantly taking 
deeper hold upon the minds of men. The superintendents of 
our institutions for the insane are beginning to awaken to the 
fact that the world does move, and that we must move with it; 
that as circumstances change, our modes of action must change 
also. They are coming, one by one, trj favor the abandonment 
of our present system of costly buildings, and to advocate the 
construction of cheaper ones. Within the next quarter of a 
century they may even formulate a " proposition " in favor 
of progress. Here and there they are trying isolated esperi- 
ments. At Middleton, Connecticut, a detached building upon 
a cheaper plan, has been erected, to contain three hundred pa- 
tients. At tlie Government Hospital in Washington, Dr. God- 
ding has built two detached wards, one of which, for his farm 
laborers, is extremely simple. In our own state, at Anna, the 
burning of one wing forced us to try the experiment of the 
simplest possible form of barracks, for temporary use, and we 
have been surprised and delighted to see the result. But it is 
at Kankakee that we are experimenting most thoroughly and in 
the truest scientific spirit, to see what can be done. I have 
drawn upon the board a little sketch of the general arrange- 
ment of the Kankakee grounds and buildings. 

In the foreground you may note what we call our " close " 
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asylum, or " hospital proper," with a center building and wings, 
constructed after the orthodox pattern. But instead of contin- 
uing to extend our wings in either direction, as is usual, indefi- 
nitely, we have stopped their growth by laying out a street or 
avenue at each end of the hospital, which the wings cannot 
cross. We do not believe in covering the entire globe with 
wings built upon precisely the same model, bo that, as we were 
told to-day at Mendota, " You need not go up stairs unless you 
want to, for the story above is just like the lower one." At a 
right angle with the line of the hospital building, you see the 
line of the domestic buildings, separating the male from the 
female side of the institution — past the kitchen and bakery, 
then the engine house, the boiler house, the coal house, then an 
open space for an ice house and cold store house, and last of 
all the "administration" building. This last is the central 
office for the transaction of business, and we have placed it aa 
far away from the hospital proper as we could get it, intending 
by this to emphasize the separation of the medical from the 
financial administration of the institution. But although we 
desire to separate these functions, we do not mean to have a 
double-headed arrangement, with a medical man in charge of 
the hospitals, and a non-medical man, with independent author- 
ity, in charge of its business afi'airs, because we do not believe 
in organizing a house divided against itself. We intend hav- 
ing a single head, and that a physician; but we mean to recog- 
nize the fact that the business administration must absorb the 
bulk of his time and energies, and that the direct charge of the 
patients must be entrusted to subordinates, who should be his 
equals and not his inferiors in medical skill, attainments and 
experience. Next, 1 call your attention to the street, or avenue 
(with sidewalks on each side, lined with shade trees and under- 
laid with gas and water mains, and with a common sewer), 
which runs around the premises on three sides; also to the lots 
laid out on either side of this avenue, as if for sale to a pur- 
chaser. Any one of these lots may be devoted by the institu- 
tion to any purpose; but so long as the arrangement of lots is 
i to there can be no adding one building to another at 
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hap-bazard, as is bo often done, marring the Bymmetry and 
beauty, if not the convonienoe, of the entire establishment. 
Our lots are designed for detached buildings, some of which 
have already been erected, and the plans for others have been 
preparedi Instead of making these detaclied buildings all 
alike, we intend that they shall be al! different. Then, if a pa- 
tient, for any reason, does not fancy the one to which he is 
assigned, he may like to live in some other, the arrangement of 
which suits him better. We intend that different buildings 
shall serve different purposes, and that each building shall be 
adapted to the use to which it is put. Throughout the entire 
design runs the idea of the removal of every unnecessary re- 
striction upon the liberty of the patient, the securing of the 
largest possible amount of air and sunshine, and the fullest 
possible employment of every patient in useful, productive labor. 
No patient is to be subjected to any more restraint than that 
particular patient requires for his ov?n good and tlie safety of 
othere; and that restraint is to be applied, not to the mass, in 
the form of a building, but to individuals, by the direct inter- 
vention and authority of the medical officer, who prescribes the 
amount and form of restraint in each case, just as he would 
prescribe the ingredients of a pill or the number of grains in a, 
dose of medicine. If any patient is competent to go to work, 
let him do so. We do not propose to employ attendants to sit 
or stand idly by and lord it over patients; but to work with 
them and to be responsible for their wnrk, as well as for their 
persons. You cannot have liberty without labor. Useful ooou- 
patioo is better than amusement. We do not anticipate rauoh 
difficulty in getting even the insane to obey the rules laid down 
for them, when these rules are suited to their condition, and 
to their tendencies. Moderate indulgence, even in insane pro- 
pensities, is not always harmful, and may be, in some instances, 
beneficial. As to bars and bolts, some of these houses have no 
bars on the windows, above or below stairs; every inmate is on 
his parole, and given almost unrestricted personal freedom. In 
other houses we may have bars on all the windows or only on a 
part. In a word, we do what we plea-ie. When wo build an 
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The wards spoken of which are already in u 
groups of three buildings. The middle one is divided into two 
halves, so that we have four wards in the three buildings. The 
rear of the middle one consists of a large dining room for all of 
the patients in these three buildings, three times a day. The 
food is brought from the central kitchen on a two-wheeled car 
by the patients themselves. A good many of them take a good 
deal of pleasure in performing this duty. It w^ supposed we 
woulii have a great deal of difficulty in getting the fooil to 
the patiente in good shape, but by having a warming oven at 
the building we found these difficulties obviated, aud it comes 
to this building and is served in as good shape as to those in 
the close hospital. 

Two of these buildings are open, one not kept locked, and 
the patients go out and in as they please. The other two are 
closed up, but are not provided with iron window guards. Any 
one could go out at any time by breaking a pane of glass, but 
no such thing has happened, and during the two years we have 
occupied them there has not been a case of a patient breaking 
out, and the number of escapes has been very small. Some 
have escaped from attendants, owing to a lack of vigilance on 
their part; but the number has been constantly diminishing. I 
cannot give the exact figures, as I had not expected to say any- 
thing; but during the first six mouths there were perhaps four- 
teen to sixteen patients who wandered away temporarily, but 
most of them were away for only a few hours. In the last ten 
months there were only four or five, and they remained with 
friends at their request, or were returned by the attendants sent 
out. There have been no casualties by way of escapes, or 
among the patients themselves. The great majority of them 
sleep in large dormitories that will accommodate from six to 
fifteen, and they seem to get along perfectly well. There has 
never been any trouble or difficulty between the patients in the 
dormitories, nor between the attendants and the patients. The 
patients seem to get along better with the attendants in these 
Imildings. One reason is that they are employed to such a 
large extent, more than seventy out of a hundred being regu- 
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lar]y employed, and the others are employed to a greater or leaa 
extent. In fact, some of them become bo ibnd of their work 
that they go out on Sunday, and we have found it necessary to 
bring them in eometimea. They will go to work in the garden, 
or shoveling coal out of the cars, or something else. Finally, 
the condition of their health ia exceedingly good. Those sent 
to these places are those who are not dangerous. Most of them 
are chronic cases and have settled into such a condition that 
they will remain there perhaps the most of the rest of their 
lives, but need no great amount of restraint. 

The casea in which benefit has been obtained are quite 
numerous. In appearance they are all quite ruddy, have excel- 
Iflnt appetites, and seem to feel at home there, and those who 
were very discontented in the close asylum don't appear to be 
there. Some talk about running away, but they don't do it. 
One man was an exceedingly disagreeable and troublesome 
patient, a native of Ireland ; he was quite violent ; he was 
noisy and created a great deal of excitement. I sent him to a 
detached ward and he didn't get along very well. He was 
there a week or ten days and didn't seem to want to work. W© 
made a second trial with him and he has now become very quiet 
and docile and is a useful man, keeping a large amount of lawn 
in shape with a mower. Once in two or three weeks he has a 
poor spell when he goes to his room and has it out to himself. 
He gets over it soon and then he comes out again to work and 
is very much improved. 

Question, How many patients have you? 

Answer. About three hundred; about one hundred in the 
detached wards. We have three more buildings nearly ready 
for occupation of the same class. I think the proportion is 
larger than I supposed it would be, but now I have no doubt 
but that fifty to sixty per cent, of the patients could be accom- 
modated in buihlings of that class, and the amount of restraint 
could be graduated according to their condition. 

Question. Can you give ua a plan of one of those detached 
buildings? 

Answer. Yea. (Makes a sketch or plan on the blackboard.) 
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This is a building we have found very useful for a certain num- 
Ijer of convalescent patients. We find it valuable for them to 
go to this building before they return home. It aids tliem very 
much in their recovery and fitting them for going liome. There 
is a large day room which they occu])y during the day time and 
the evenings. Here is a single room and there are two more of 
these attendant's rooms. Here is a clothes-roora, and a bath- 
room here. The building U|)-Btairs is diviiled into four large 
dormitories, and it has four more single rooms up above. The 
htairs should be open here. The whole building will accommo- 
date about thirty-five patients. 

Question, How many attendants are employed in that 
building? 

Answer. We have only had one for a great jiortion of the 
time, because the patients take care of themselves mostly. 
They are at work, a good many of them, and others are conval- 
escent. The hall is a place where they can sit. The other 
buildings are much plainer than this. They consist of a middle 
building something of this form: this is the dining room for all 
the patients; the entrance is on the east side, and that is dje 
front of the building. It is divided into halves. This is a large 
day-room with entrance here. Hero is a lavatory; the stairs are 
here. The other building would be just like it. 

Question. What is the size of the building? 

Answer, It is about eighty feet in its greatest length, with 
about sixty feet front. 

Question. What is its cost? 

Answer. The cost of the three buildings put up is about 
130,000. I don't know as I could state now the exact coat of 
each building. One building will accommodate about thirty- 
five; another about twenty-two in each half, or forty-four in the 
whole, and the third building has twenty- six beds. They cost 
about $10,000 a piece. They are two stories high, built with 
limestone, with ordinary doors and windows, and wooden blinds 
outside with the ordinary catoh on them. In two of these 
buildings the windows will not raise beyond a screw stop in the 
frame of the window so that they can bo raised only about six 
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inches, because many of the patients would jump out of tlie 
windows if they could be raised clear up, instead of taking the 
trouble of going around through the doors. In one of the 
buildings we have a day room, and in one of the dormitories 
we have a wire netting screen. 

Question. What ia the average number of attendanta to the 
patients? 

Answer. There is about one attendant to ten patients. 
There are about eleven attendants to 111 or 113 patienta. We 
have only one supervisor on the outside. 

Question, Does it require any more attendanta for the de- 
tached buildings than the okiae buildings? 

Answer. No, I don't think it would do so, but in order to 
get the full amount of employment it takes more to go out with 
them and take care of tJiem and work theui. The building is 
warmed by a steam radiator. 

Question. Does that also come within the 130,000 expenses? 

Answer. A part uf that was in work and some part was paid 
for out of other funds. The gas and water and sewers all run 
together along here in front of these buildings, towards the 
river, just as it would be in the city, and the buildings are pro- 
vided with mains as they would be in a city. 

Question. Do you consider it a good plan to run the sewer 
and water pipes along together? 

Answer. They are not very closely together; the sewer 
pipes are some little distance away, and there is probably a foot 
to eighteen inches of earth between them. 

Peof, a, O. Wright, Wisconsin, called attention to plans of 
eounty insane asylums on the table, which could be examined by 
members at their leisure. 

A. G. Btbb9, Ohio: {Shows a plan of a jail.) This plan 
contemplates two stories. A jailor's corridor is on the outside 
of the tier of cells. The windows are so placed as to be oppos- 
ite tlie cells. There are solid walls at the partition so that two 
cells will not open close together, and yet will get sufficient 
light. The idea is that the prisoners should have in this jail 
air, light and whatever is necessary for their comfort and 
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Bafety. It ia so arranged that a, prisoner may be put in tUs 
first cell and each cell may be subsequently filled and occupied 
without the prisoners' knowing that any other person is in the 
jail. The idea ia that a jail should be simply a house of deten- 
tion, not a penal institution, and that persons convioted of 
minor offenses should be placed in a work-house. In Ohio it is 
costing us nearly S100,000 annually for boarding men in the 
county jails, with all their vile assoclatioua and demoralizing 
influences, where they are herded together as is usual. We are 
trying to create a public sentiment that will warrant and de- 
mand that a separation be made among the prisoners. Last 
year the jailor succeeded in making a complete separation of 
the prisoners, and it is the plan that they shall be kept separate 
at all times in this jail. It provides for their comfort, and aa 
the result of the experiment, the jailor himself, though he was 
rather slow in doing so, has now come to the conclusion that 
this ought to be done in every jail in the state, and is really the 
only way to have a jail made comfortable and kept so. The 
cells are of iron, 7x9 feet, and from eight to ten feet high. The 
middle corridor ia simply an entrance to the cells and ia never 
to be oucujjied by the prisoners. If exercise ia needful it can 
be taken in this middle corridor. The great objection to this 
plan was that the separation would prevent exercise and impair 
health, but we have a jail where this can be secured. The public 
sentiment in one county demanded that these men in jail should 
have exercise. Here in the middle of the corridor are tJiree large 
tables, and when, at 11 o'clock, the attendant goes in to give them 
exercise he unlocks the doors and they rush for the card tables. 
First come, first served, and they have their games, and the rest 
stand around to see how the game goes without being able to 
take a part iu it. That is the exercise they take. 

Question. Can the prisoners communicate across the corri- 
dor with each other? 

Answer. No. They are solid doors. This cell may be oc- 
cupied and all the other cells may be filled without this prisoner 
seeing them at all. They can communicate across by voice 
without seeing each other, but they can't recognize each other 
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in the jail. In the upper story is the same division. We 
have provided a padded cell in case of insanity. And here is a 
room for a hospital, an arrangement that should be in every 
large jail. The Dayton jail is of that kind and three stories, 
but the public sentiment stands in the way of separation as yet. 
In that jail an arrangement is made for juvenile offenders and 
for females. None coming in there need come in contact with 
others. 

Question. Can the upper story telegraph down to the next 
story? • 

Answer. No. 

Question, Can they not out of the window, in that way? 

Answer. No. The prisoner has no access to the window. 
The plan is for protection from the outside and from the inside 
without interfering with the proper circulation of the air. The 
pipes for heating are distinct from each other. 

The speaker explained at length the arrangement of water 
pipes for supplying the prisoners, the waste pipes and means of 
ventilation. 

Question. Is it intended that the windows shall not let in 
any air at all? 

Answer. They are like other windows, they are made to 
raise and lower. We use the best methods for ventilation and 
to provide for the removal of bad air. 

Question. Do you have boys in jail now? 

Answer. Any number of them. 

F. B. Sanbobn, Massachusetts: You recollect at the Confer- 
ence, at Boston, last year, that they found a boy in jail and it 
resulted in a law so that it is impossible to get a boy in jail 
in Massachusetts now. 

A. G. Btbbs, Ohio: We hope to follow suit to Massachu- 
setts. The idea is the separation of the prisoners, and doing it 
without hurt to the prisoners. 

Gen. Bbinkbbhoff, Ohio, showed the plan of another jail. 
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FRIDAY. 

Friday morning and afternoon was devoted to a visit to the 
Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, at Waukesha, and the 
Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, at Milwaukee. 

A special train was provided by the courtesy of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, which conveyed the members 
of the Conference, free, on this occasion. 

At the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys dinner was pro- 
vided by the State Board of Supervision, and an address was 
made by Col. G. W. Burchard, President of the Board, ex- 
plaining its management. The buildings, which are upon the 
cottage plan, and so far as possible the family system of gov- 
ernment, and the industrial and the educational work were 
shown in actual operation. 

In Milwaukee the members of the Conference were taken 
around the city in conveyances provided by the Industrial 
School for Girls, and then to the Institution, where, after in- 
specting the building and the various industrial departments in 
actual operation, the whole school, with the visiting body, were 
gathered together in the chapel and a brief historical account 
of the institution was given by Mrs. W. P. Lynde, President of 
the Board of Managers, followed by addresses by Mr. J. H. 
Mills, of Oxford, N. C, and Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of Elmira, N. 
Y., after which a lunch, prepared and served by the girls, was 
partaken of by all. 

The Conference then proceeded to Plymouth Church, Mil- 
waukee, for the closing session. 
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CLOSING SESSION. 

Friday Evening, August 13, 1883. 

The Conference met in Plymouth Church, Milwaukee. 

Rev. G. E. Gordon, from the Committee on the Org-anization 
of Charities in Cities, presented a paper entitled, " Charity 
Organization, a New Philosophy of Philanthropy."* 

C. B. LocKwoOD, Ohio: It seems to me well to give some 
experience justifying what has been said in the paper read, be- 
cause I think it will be helpful to those who think of organiz- 
ing for this work. 

Some years ago my attention was called, in our city, to the ' 
fact of the immense expenditures in this direction. The com- 
mittee of the Infirmary (i. e. Poorhouse) came to the city coun- 
cil and asked for ^25,000 to get through the winter with. As 
Chairman of the Committee of Appropriations, I made inquiries 
and found that they had already expended $115,000 for what 
was called " out- door relief," and they wanted this 135,000 
more. We investigated as to the manner in which it had been 
expended, and found that it had been done without any organi- 
zation more than that a councilman would give orders on this 
fund in favor of parties in his ward, and that, practically, coun- 
cilmen had been elected year after year on these orders in their 
respective wards. There was no question about it. It waa 
evident that the expenditure of a large portion of this money 
was worse than useless. There were large numbers of people 
who would not lay up anything for winter because they bad 
learned to expect that when winter came they would get sup- 
port in this way. We called a meeting of the board and dis- 
cussed this matter. They said, after some talk, " What do you 
propose to do about it?" We said we should place some reliable 
man in the infirmary office to take the names of all applicants 
for aid, and should make a business of going to the houses of 
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these parties and inveHtigating their condition and whether 
they are proper objects of charity. They said that was their 
business and they should not allow us to do it. We said, 
" Very well; go on, but tliis commission is to know the facts, 
and you can do one thing or the other; you can let us put a 
person in there wlio ia acceptable to you, or we will take other 
measures to show the enormity of the unnecessary expenditures 
for these purposes. They finally consented to putting a man in 
there, and we conclusively showed that more than one-half of 
the people receiving public aid were not entitled to it. The 
result was we revolutionized tlie thing, and the "out-door re- 
lief" last year was about 135,000, and in a very much more 
practical method, and the deserving poor were better cared foi 
than under the old system, and there was no one in the city de' 
serving aid that needed to suffer. 

In a money point of view see what we accomplished. We 
changed the annual expenditure from $125,000 down to $25,- 
000, and we are certainly doing better for those who need aid 
than under the old plan. Before we adopted this plan our 
streets and our buaineaa places were frequented by those beg- 
ging and who lived in our city, but now if there is begging it 
is by strangers in the city who do not understand our way of 
dealing with them. We exhorted our citizens not to give to 
any one begging but to send them to the central office. For 
three years now we have taken no collections because the nec- 
essary means has been obtained from other sources. We have 
spent 87,000 to J8,000 in what we call " special relief work," 
and we have an income as large as needed. I speak of this 
from a money point of view, but the results of the work itself 
are worth much more than can be seen from that stand point. 

We have a Bethel Home, the result of the charity organiza- 
tion, in which there are from forty to sixty sailors to keep them 
out of what are known as "Sailors' Homes." Before this it 
was left for the city to look after the poor and sick. This was 
in existence before our organization, but we have worked to- 
gether satisfactorily. There has been a little feeling, or fear, 
expressed that this organization might come in and claim the 
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honor of what they had already aooomplished. My own feeling 
is that it IB a mistake tliat there has not been a union of the two 
associations. 

Peot'. a. 0. Wkigrt, Wisconsin: We have with ua several 
other gentlemen who are connected with work of tliis kind, es- 
pecially Dr. Walk, of Philadelphia, whom we would be pleased 
to hear from. 

In relation to the city of Milwaukee, from the reports coming 
to our office, the cost of pauperism in Milwaukee is twice as 
much, in proportion to the population, as the average to the 
whole state. 

The cause of this is the laxity in administration of out-door 
relief. Last year the total cost of pauperism in Milwaukee 
County was over $50,000, of which at least 120,000 is unneces- 
sarily expended. The system upon which out-door relief is ad- 
ministered here is all wrong. Each supervisor for his own town 
or ward can put upon the list any person he pleases, and the 
superintendent of the poor must give him the regular rations 
of wood, flour, meat and groceries, no matter hiiw well he may 
know that he ought not to have that relief. 

The whole matter ought to be taken out of the hands of the 
individual supervisors and vested in one or more persons whose 
sole duty it shall be to administer poor relief. There is a field 
for work in reducing this unnecessary and demoralizing expen- 
diture for the newly organized Associated Charities of thia 
city, in which they ought to have, and I think they will have, 
the cordial support of every intelligent citizen of Mil- 
waukee. 

W. J. Scott, Ohio: At this late hour I want to call atten- 
tion to one simple idea which, so far as I know, is a unique 
thing with us in Cleveland. We foinid that in some directions 
we met with opposition because our work interfereil with the 
making of money in certain disreputable \s^ayB. I called the 
attention of the board to some facts, not because they were new 
to me, but because they came under our observation. There 
were at that time quite a number of employment offices in the 
city, and some for girls. Girls would come in from the country 
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seeking employment almost every day in the year. They would 
drift into the employment offices, and the result would be, too 
often, they would fall into bad hands and would be sent to im- 
proper places without the girls knowing where they were going. 
I said to the board; " Can't we do souietbing to rescue tlieae 
girls from the vile wrongs committed on them?" The result 
was, we organized an employment bureau, not having the name 
of charity, and it has done a vast amount of good, and saved 
many girls and given them good places, and enabled families 
wanting help to get it better than ever before. 

We called the attention of ladies who employed servants in 
any capacity to our office, and asked those desiring servants to 
register their names, their residence, what sort of servants they 
wanted and to contribute one dollar. In this, I thinl^we made 
a mistake, as I think we could have got just as many names if 
■we bad asked two dollars. Girls coming to the office seeking 
employment were required to puy a quarter of a dollar and we 
were to find them places according to what they could do. We 
took the precaution to register them, where they had been, 
what their characters had been, where they canie from, and 
other matters, bo that we Imd a pretty good history of every 
one who came in to register. Then, when an application came, 
we Bent a nice, active, intelligent iady to the place where the 
girl was to go, if we were not properly acquainted with the 
people. Then wlien a girl is sent to a place we always senil a 
note to the house-keeper asking that, if the girl leaves the ser- 
vice, or ia discharged, or does not perform her duty well, to 
notify the office. This twenty-five cents that is paid in by the 
girls is put in the girls' bank account so that if one of our girls 
are taken sick, is unable to work or stay in her place, we put 
her in the hospital where she h;ia the best of attention and pay 
for treatment as long as she may be tliere. We now have $300 
to our credit in this fund, and have spent some money for the 
purpose indicated. We have also driven out of town the dis- 
reputable employment <jffices which formerly found these girls 
an easy prey, and this employment arrangement of ours has 
done a vast amount of good bi preserving the gond character 
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»nd purity of many girls who come to our city to seek em- 
ployment. 

On the suggestion of the President, the Conference was, for 
a short time, devoted to 

REMARKS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

J, H, Mills, North Carolina: I am not able to express to the 

members of this Conference the pleasure and enjoyment I have 

had during this conference. I am very glad that I came, and 

am very sorry that no otlier one came from our state. 

When the proceedings of this conference are published I 
r state, with our public u 



I, to work u 



■want them to i 

a sentiment in this direction. 

In addi^on to the building we are now occupying, we have 
nearly finished another which will accommodate about two hun- 
dred, which will be occupied in about a month. Then I shall 
have some leisure, when I intend to see what can be done in 
the way of organizing a State Board of Public Charities. We 
also need a House of Refuge for deserted children and a School 
for Feeble Minded Children, and other work of this character 
that ought to be done. 

I find that the manner of the first presentation of such a sub- 
ject makes a great difierence with people, and I am glad that I 
have been able to be here and gain new ideas which will enable 
me to present this matter to our people. 

A large number of people come to North Carolina to spend 
the winters, or to hunt; others come there as invalids. In one 
of our little towns there are two large hotels where there are 
people from the north who come to investigate our mines. If 
any of you should come down that way, drop me a postal card 
a few days beforehand at Oxford, and it will reach me, and rest 
assured I shall be pleased to meet any one of jou and try and 
make your visit as pleasant and profitable as I feel gratified in 
this Conference which has for its object to benefit mankind, I 
told you I could not express my feelings on the subject, but I 
ask the Lord to carry me safely back and make me a thousand 
timee more useful to the state than I have ever been before. 
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Z. R. Bhockwat, New York: My memory goes back to the 

first association to consider public charities and corrections I 
ever attended, at Cincinnati, in 1870, From that I derived in- 
Bpiration and impulses that have not left me yet. For some 
time I attended theao conferences and associations, but latterly 
I could not attend. This year, by a special providence, as it 
seems to me, I have been able to come to Madison. Now I am 
able to put the impressions of nine years ago with those of this 
Conference and the impressions of to-day, I supposed, that by 
reason of not having given so much attention to the subject of 
charities generally, as to my own special department, that 1 was 
falling behind a Little, tliough I tried to keep abreast of the 
times on the subject of public charities, but my first impression 
when I got to Madison was that I whs an old fogy and behind 
the times, and I was surprised and delighted with the progress 
of ideas on this subject since I have attended your meetings. 
But I have been receiving new ideas and new inspirations dur- 
ing the last few days, and menn to keep abreast of the times 
hereafter by attending these conferences. I shall return to my 
home and my labors with a deejj affeation for the whole com- 
pany of this Conference, and also for the noble men and women 
of the great northwest who are engaged in this grand work. 
We have cause to feel thankful for what has been already ac- 
complished, and it is an incentive to continue in the good work 
and to plant these institutions in all the states, which shall do 
good to humanity and the nation for all time. Friends, good- 
bye, 

De, J. W. Walk, Pennsylvania: I would make a few sug- 
gestions in relation to associated charities — a few words of cau- 
tion. We need the friendship of all. Perhaps this is the first 
danger facing us — our self-complacency. We feel that we 
have a new idea and we forget that others may have ideas and 
plans that may also be successful, and that their opinions and 
methods are entitled to the same respect as ours, and so we may 
drive them away instead of bringing them over to work with 
us. We neetl the aid of all. Some may not be as active and 
efficient as wo would like to have them, but it is better to have 
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them as friends and bear with them than drire tfaem awaj, 
though it may take months or years for them to become efficient 
workers, becBUBe, if once eRtranged and driven away from us, 
it will be almost impossible to bring them back again. This is 
true of other societies in our cities. We should try t(j get them 
to act with us in this matter. 

Another thing we should be careful about is relief work — io 
the relief of the poor in charitable organizations. That is the 
pit-fall in which charity organizations are almost sure to fall, aa 
it is almost impossible to hold ourselves back from giving in a 
manner that leads to bad results. The society that begins by 
placintj itself in a bad position in this respect, will enibarasa it- 
self for years. 

The third caution I would give is that of employing a new 
agency to do a certain kind of work rather than relying on the 
old agency which could be better used for the purpose. As an. 
example, some of my friends hi Philadelphia started an infant 
asylum because the others would not take them. The result was 
that in six mouths it was full and they were just as helpless as 
anybody else. They did not accomplish in that way what they 
expected to. Now, if lialf of the energy of faith and hope and 
Jove and prayer and means that went to start tliat new asylum 
had been given to an old asylum it would have made it a good 
institution and enabled it to do its work better and accomplish 
more good than two poorly supported institutions. So it is in- 
advisable to start a new institution as long as the work fan be 
done by an older one. Our experience leads to these conclu- 
sions: Don't try to start too many institutions, nor drive off 
those who ought to be your friends. 

Rev. G. B. Gobdon, Wisconsin: There are many persons 
who ought to be engaged in this work of relief and charity who 
do not live in large cities. This work has been organized and 
carried on as successfully in some of the smaller towns as in 
the larger cities, and more good done in proportion to the popu- 
lation. There are many who coulil be interested and would be 
glad to engage in tliis work, but they lack experience and or- 
ganization. I hope some one who docs not live in a large town 
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will go home from here and organize a home Booiety, and do 
for the town what these societies do for the large oitieB. And 
those in towns who desire to organize and do effective work ' 
could do so by corresponding with the larger societies and learn- 
ing their organization, methods of work, etc., and it would he 
well for the members of this Conference to assist in such good 
work as far as possible, as I feel sure every one would be glad 
to do so. 

The Pbksidest: I have in view the President of this Con- 
ference whose term of office begins when mine expirep, the 
Bev, Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois. He has not yet made liis ac- 
knowledgements to this Conference. I made his acquaintance 
eleven years ago. We have traveled together all around this 
state and m Illinois. I have met him freqnently and know him 
well. After I had been aoijuainted with him some two years, 
as we were riding together one day I said to himi " Fred, what 
sort of a preacher are you? Yoii are called Rev. Fred. H, 
Wines, now what kind of a preacher are you anyway?" He 
looked somewhat surprised and astonished, and, after recover- 
ing sufficiently, he said: " I am a regular orthodox Presbyterian 
preacher." "You are, eh?" He lookeil then more soleinnand 
severe than ever I had known him before. He said: " Mr. 
Elmore, have you ever known of my doing or saying anything 
contrary to my profession and character as a Christian and a 
gentleman?" I sat aud studied for a whOe, overhauled my 
recollection, and finalUy was forced to say: " N-o, I n-e-v-e-r 
did, but I have expected every minute you would!" (Laugh- 
ter.) Whereupon he laughed heartily, but to this day I can't 
tell whether the joke was on htm or on me. (Laughter.) 

I now call on him to come forward and show himself. Please 
step forward Brother Wines, I want to introduce you to this 
Conference. Ladies aud gentlemen, he is a man I love. I 
have never known him to say or do anything bad, if I did ex- 
pect he would at times. (Laughter.) There is no man living 
I respect more than my friend whom I now have the pleasure 
of introducing to you as ycmr next President, Rev. Fred. H. 
Wines- 
Id 
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Fbed. H, Winks, Illinoig: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: If I do not fiiid words to make a proper arknowledg- 

' mant of the honor conferred upon me, it is not becaiiBe I am 
not deeply gratified by this mark of your confidence. Our 
President has already avowed an affection for me, to-night, in 
such a peculiar manner, that I hardly know how to respond to 
him; but he knows, as well as I do, that he does not love me 
one bit better than I love him; and I don't suppose that I love 
Brother Elmore any better than I do the rest of you. (Laugh- 
ter). And I havp every reason to: first, because of ao many 
personal kindnesses from one and another of the members of 
this Conference; and second, because, if you did not care for 
me at all, I should fee! that neither in the United States nor in 
any other country can there be found a nobler, truer set of men 
and women. After what has been said, I fear that I shall hardly 
meet your expectations, but I shall do the best I can. I cannot 
do less; I can hardly promise more. (Applause). 

We have enjoyed this meeting- in Wisconsin. We have had a 
grand reception, and have been delighted with the people wo 
met. Next year, we expect to receive in Kentucky an old- 
fashioned Kentucky welcome, and to enjoy our visit to that state 
equally well. One reason why we wanted to go to Louisville, 
or to St. Louis, or to some other southern city, is that we are 
aosious to interest the southern states in our purposes, aims 
and methods of work. We have been especially glad, at this 
session of the Conference, to have with us so many representa- 
tives from these states. Among tbem all, no one has made a 
deeper impression upon our minds than the gentleman from 
North Carolina. At our next session, we hope to have every 
southern state represented; and we expect our soutbeni friends 
who are here to go home and report to their friends how we 
feel toward them, and our desire that they should unite with us 
and do all in their power to aid us in the great object which we 
have in view and which lies so near our hearts. This is a truly 
national Conference; and it is growing in scope and in power 
from year to year. 

Its growth has been steady, from the moment of its organiza- 
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tion. We have never h&d so large an attendanoe, nor so great 
local interest in our meetings, as this year. We have never hod 
a session when we have hail so many experienced students of 
tlie qiiestionK which interest u8, whose remarks are measurably 
free from the crudity which chariioterizes the novice in charit- 
able work. What an attendance, too, we have had ol' men of 
distinotionl — a Jewish rabbi, two Roman Cathobo priests and 
three bishops of the Protestant Episcopal church; two jjovern- 
ora of states, five or six judges of supreme courts, sevsral ex- 
governors — I cannot enumerate them all. 

To my mind, this Conference is a beautiful illustration of the 
power of practical work in behalf of suffering humanity to fuse 
and weld human hearts and bind them to each other. We are 
here united in one common object. We may have been but 
■lightly acquainted; we have come from different states of the 
country; our circumstances, occupations and surroundings have 
been different; we are of different shades of political and 
religious thought — but here we have sat, day after day, side by 
side, devising means for lifting up our fellow-men and making 
them happier and better, without one word of rivalry or jeal- 
ousy or dissension, Kotbing has occurred to mar the harmony 
of our meeting; but our thoughts and plans and purposes have 
flowed together, and flowed onward like the streams from the 
mountains which unite in one grand, majestic river. I ilo not 
believe that you could crowd any church on earth with more 
love and unity and self-sacrifice than has been shown in this 
Conference. It has been a delight to be here. Nut one of us 
would give up this Conference for anything on earth, nor wil- 
lingly be alisent from a single meeting. This feeling will grow 
and become stronger in us all. It will spread. Our association 
is destined to become a great power for good in the United 
States, an organizing force, a teaching force, an impelling force. 
But we must keep it free from self-seeking. We must not allow 
it to be used as a tool for the accomplishment of any selfish or 
purely political purpose. If we keep it to ita legitimate work, 
I think that we may predict for it a. king and successful career, 
so that those of us who were connected with it in its infancy, 
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will be happy in the thought that we have contributed some- 
thing to advance the welfare of the nation to which we belong, 
and (if whose progress we h.ave a right to be proud. 

Thanking you again, and hoping that I may meet your expec- 
tations as your president for the coming year, I give way for 
Mr. Elmore who now has a chance to explain himself. 

The President: Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you. We 
have been exceedingly well treated in this city. Milwaukee is 
the most beautiful city on this continent save one — Washing- 
ton — and wlien I say su I know of what I wpeak. Other citiea 
may have one beautiful street, like Cleveland with her Euclid 
Avenue, but while that city has one beautiful sitreet, Milwaukee 
has scores of them. It is the prettiest city, I say, in America. 

1 hope that every member of this Conference will go to 
Louisville next year. We have had a grand, good meeting 
this year, and I hope we ahall all he there next year, and have 
one equally good and better. 

Brother Wines has already given you most of the speech 
that I intended to make — just as I have always expected he 
would do some mean thing. (Laughter.) He has told us it is 
the most important and interesting session of the Conference 
ever held, and he has told us truly. He might have said another 
thing, but he did not, and in that he disappointed me (as he has 
a great many times), and that is that this Conference has been 
one of the most important bodies ever associated together in 
America, discussing such important questions as it has, contain- 
ing, as it dnea, ao many repreaentatives of the differejit classes and 
societies of meji — three Episcopal Bishops — and we have not had 
a word of quarreling during the whole time (Laughter), and 
MethodistB, and Baptists, and Unitarians, and Congregation al- 
ista, and Catholics, and Quakers, and a Jewish Rabbi — repre- 
sentativea of many denominations and creeds, as well as of 
different political parties, and not one word has been 
spoken about sect or party from beginning to end. It baa 
been the most remarkable gathering of men ever held in 
America — continuing five days, discussing great and import- 
and the only jarring at all has been because 
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the President was a little arbitrary ODoe or twice. But the 
time for closing has arrived. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference, I thank you all 
from the bottom of my heart for your good will, forbearance 
and assistance during my term of office. In a moment we shall 
stand adjourned and Othello's occupation will be gone. Ad- 
journment is now in order. 

On motion, the Conference then adjourned to meet in Louis- 
ville at the call of the President and Secretaries. 
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